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FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


Our new Demutcent Suavine Soap is the result of many years 
experimenting. It contains ingredients for softening the beard and 
cooling the skin never before successfully introduced into a shaving 


soap. 


We especially recommend for ~entlemen our CasHmERE Bouquet 
Tomet Soap, Vioter Tomer Water, for the basin and _ bath, 
Grycerine Lorton, for use after shaving, Rince Boucue, an agreeable 
liquid dentifrice, Rum and Qui'g, for the hair, Cosmetiquzs, etc. 

All these articles are made from the purest and best materials, 


and never fail to give satisfaction. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
TOILET ARTICLES 





























GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from (hich the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
i one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
‘y nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
i. gested, and admirably adapted for in- 










Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of » superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
|, tionery, it is a delicious article. 
is highly recommended by 


valids as wellasfor personsin health. . 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 








MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N.Y. 
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“BEYOND DOUBT HE NOW RECOGNIZED 
HIMSELF FOR LOST” ., , ; . Frontispiece 
The Master of Ballantrae, page 41 5. 
Drawn by William Hole ; engraved by J. P. Davis. 


CLIMBING MOUNT ST. ELIAS . - - . WILLIAM WILLIAMS 
Illustrations by M. J. Burns and J. D. Woodward 
from the author’s sketches, and from photographs. 
Engravings by E. H. Del’orme, C. I. Butler, T. 
Schussler, A. Measom, S. Davis, J. Clément, and M. 
J. Whaley. 
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HENRIK IBSEN , GEORGE RICE CARPENTER a 
With portrait engraved by Thomas "Johnson from a 5 

photograph. a 

5 THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—VI. . »  Roperr Louis STEVENSON au a 

(Begun in November—to be continued.) 5 

Fe Illustration (frontispiece) by William Hole. os 1 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE FOR May 


will contain an article of special attraction in the account of “THE 
LAND OF THE WINANISHE,” by Doctor Leroy M. Yale and 
Mr. J. G. Aylwin Creighton—an angler’s paper, and the first of a group 
which will deal with different kinds of FISHING. The Winanishe, or 
land-locked salmon of Lake St. John, is a fish only recently familiar to 
sportsmen; and the breezy and charming paper of these two well-known 
anglers describes a country and waters still new to travellers, ‘The illus- 
trations of this article are picturesque and beautiful, many of them being 
drawings from sketches by Doctor Yale, and still more from drawings 
and paintings by Mr. L. R. O’Brien, President of the Canadian Acad- 
emy. The Fishing papers will be continued by articles on Striped-Bass 
Fishing, by A. Foster Higgins, President of the Pasque Island Club; on 
Tarpon Fishing, by Robert Grant, and others. 


An important article, and upon new lines, is that on PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, by Prof. John Trowbridge of Harvard. All the aspects of pho- 
tography are covered in it, and a remarkable series of illustrations, with 
pictures taken under water, others by lamp and candle lights, instantan- 
eous wave photographs, lightning flashes, etc., supplements the account 
of the most striking and wonderful photographic achievements. No 
group of photographs has ever been brought together that approached 


these in interest. 


Among other articles in the number is the first part of a paper of 
personal reminiscences of “Count Tolstoy Twenty Years Ago,” by Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, whose personal acquaintance with Tolstoy at the time 
of which he writes gave him material of the greatest interest which has 
remained unpublished until now. 


The Railway Series is continued by an article upon The Freight 
Car Service, by Mr. Theodore Voorhees, in which the vast and compli- 
cated system of freight transportation is explained. 


Mr. Stevenson’s ‘“ Master of Ballantrae” has an instalment which 
every reader will look for with excitement after the doubtful issue of 
the duel scene in the April number; and Mr. Curran finishes his story 
of “Jeanne.” 











AN IMPORTANT SERIES. 


In June, 1888, the publishers of Scribner's Magazine began a 
remarkable series of Railway Articles, which immediately gained 
an extraordinary popularity, which increased with each succeed- 
ing month. In the June number, 1889, will begin an equally 
notable series of popular articles on 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 


The same efforts have been successfully made to secure 
writers of the highest authority ; and the whole series will be 
elaborately and richly illustrated. 

There is no topic which is exciting wider interest than this. 
Capitalists, small investors, men of science, and young men 
choosing a profession, are all looking toward it as a chief 
factor in business life; it ts daily becoming more and more a 
convenient agent in the management of household affairs, so 
that every one is eager to know about the many recent elec- 
trical inventions. It is believed that this series will for the 
first time present a clear account of what is really known and 
what has been actually accomplished in practical electricity. 

Among the articles already arranged for are the following: 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY which are 
at the foundation of the modern practical applications of it, 
will be clearly and accurately defined in an attractive article 
by Professor Cyrus F. Brackett, of Princeton College, one of 
the foremost authorities on the subject in this country. He is 
the author of the address delivered a few months ago before 
the Electric Club of New York, on the Future of the Electric 
Light, which started a wide discussion. The article will be 
fully and interestingly illustrated. 

ELECTRICITY IN MODERN TELEGRAPHY, by 
CuarLes L. BuckincHam, the chief electrical expert of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. This article will describe the 
wonderful advances which have been made in telegraphy since 
the days of Morse and Vail; especially in the line of multiplex 
telegraphy, which has made possible the sending of many 
messages over the same wire at the same time; the ingenious 




















printing telegraph machines; Wheatstone machines for rapid 
sending; the method of telegraphing from moving trains; 
telegraphing between ships at sea, not connected by wire, and 
the operation of submarine cables; to be richly illustrated with 
views from the immense operating and battery rooms of the 
Western Union, in New York, and other telegraph centres. 


ELECTRICITY IN LIGHTING, by Henry Morton, 
President of the Stevens Institute of Technology, and an 
acknowledged expert in this subject who has been called as a 
scientific witness in many of the great electrical patent suits. 
President Morton will describe the evolution of the electric 
light, both arc and incandescent; will explain the systems of 
its distribution, regulation, and measurement ; and will indicate 
some of its future possibilities. The questions of the econom- 
ical management of plants in large and small towns; of the 
use of local power and storage batteries, and of the cost as 
compared with gas, will also be discussed. The illustrations 
will not only make clear many scientific points in electric 
lighting, but will show many beautiful and artistic effects. 

ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, by A. E. 
KENNELLY, chief electrician in the laboratory of Thomas A. 
Edison, at Orange, N. J. Mr. Kennelly will write of the many 
ingenious devices which are rapidly coming into use to add to 
the convenience of managing household affairs. He will de- 
scribe, as far as possible, the ideal house in which electricity 
will soon perform much of the work which is now left to 
servants. The illustrations of this article will show many 
handsome interior views. 

Other articles will treat of the relations of ELECTRIC- 
ITY TO THE HUMAN BODY, by Doctor M. ALLEN 
Starr, a physician of high reputation as an investigator of 
recent advances in medical science; ELECTRICITY IN 
WARFARE on Land and Sea, by Lieutenant W. S. HucHEs 
of the United States Navy and Lieutenant Joun MILLIs of the 
United States Army; and ELECTRICITY IN LARGE 
INDUSTRIES, by a high authority to be subsequently 


announced. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 
Cuartes Scripner’s Sons, Publishers, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MEXICO. 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of ‘‘ Well-Worn Roads,” etc. With Illustrations by the Author. 
tastefully bound, $1.50. 


A very entertaining book of travel, observations, and experiences. 
and his artistic sketches add to the interest of a delightful book. 


16mo, 


Mr. Smith is a capital observer, an engaging writer, 





WHITTIER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
New Riverside Edition, from entirely new plates: 
With Notes by Mr. WHITTIER, and five excellent 
Portraits. Poems in four volumes, prose in 
three, crown 8vo. Price of the Prose Works: 
cloth, $4.50; half calf, $8.25; half levant, $12.00. 
Poetical Works, 4 vols., cloth, $6.00 ; half calf, 
$11.00; half levant, $16.00. 


An excellent edition of the writings of one equally 
admired as a poet and beloved as a man. 





Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. 
By RopoLro LANCIANI, Professor of Archzol- 


ogy in the University of Rome. With 100 illus- 
trations. 8vo, tastefully bound, $6.00. 


A book of remarkable value for the light it throws on 
the history, customs, and life of Ancient Rome. 





A QUAKER GIRL 


By Mary CATHERINE LEE. 


engaging, and the story is full of humor and brightness. 


16mo, tastefully bound, 
A delightful story of an island which possesses remarkable historical and local interest. 


OF NANTUCKET. 


$1.25. 
The characters are peculiarly 





PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING 
Or, Keeping House without Knowing How, and 
Knowing How to Keep House Well. By Catn- 
ERINE OWEN, author of ‘‘Ten Dollars Enough,” 
‘‘Gentle Breadwinners,’’ and ‘‘ Molly Bishop’s 
Family.” Each $1.00. 


HORSEBACK. 
A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see, with notes of Travel in Mexico and Califor- 
nia. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. $1.25. 


The Critical Period of American His- 
tory, 1783-1789. 


By JOHN FISKE. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
« An admirable book.”—New York Times. 


ON 





The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
By ‘‘CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK,” author of 
‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘ The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains,” and ‘In the 
Clouds.”” Each 16mo, $1.25. 


THE McVEYS. 


By JOsEPH KIRKLAND, author of ‘ Zury.” 

16mo, $1.25. 

ZurRyY. 12mo, $1.50. 

Two remarkable stories of Pioneer Life in Illinois. 
CRESSY. 


A Story by BRET Harte. $1.25. 


“He interests us, he — us, and he captures us 
from first to last.”—R. H. STopp. 





HOLMES 


and twelve Illustrations. 24mo, $1.00; 


BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose Writings of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
seal, limp, $2.50. 


With Portrait 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MARCH 
HAS SEVERAL ARTICLES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


| Personal Recollections of William H. | The Isthmus 


Seward. , 
By SAMUEL J. BARROWS and IsABEL C. BaR- 
ROWS. 
Simplicity. 
An Essay, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Canal and our Govern- 


ment. 
By Stuart F. WELD. 
Ticonderoga, Bennington, and Oris- 
hany. 


By *OHN FISKE. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 


5 





11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, 


New YORK, 











THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


ahem 





Inauguration of the first President of the U. S. in New York. 


AN ELEGANT SOUVENIR: 


MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S 


HISTORY OF THE CITY 


-—-OF— 


NEW YORK. 


313 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





PE —_ 


“It is rich with information, and the interesting story never was so thoroughly 
and satisfactorily told.”".—GEO. WM. CURTIS. 





“Tt is by far the best history of New York.”—-GEO. BANCROFT. 





“In mechanical execution the volumes are superb.”—R. S. STORRS. 
it —__—— 


S SENT POST OR EXPRESS PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS 
FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES, ADDRESS 


A. S. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


111 &113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
263 & 265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
5 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
1027 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
6 
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| PUBLICATIONS 


+ SPRING + 





CHARMING EASTER GIFTS. 
FROM SNOW TO SUNSHINE. 


A new poem by Atice WELLINGTON ROLLINS, written especiall 
for the publishers. Illustrated by Susie Barstow Skelding, wit! 
beautiful colored plates of Butterflies and Wild Roses; Butter- 
flies and Barberry; Butterflies and Golden Rod; and Butter- 
fies and Daisies. 

Text attractively printed in connection with engravings in the 
“half-tone” process. 

I. In the new “ BuTTerrty BinpING.” 

‘The cover of heavy “ water-color” paper is entirely overspread by 
a design of butterflies in delicate colors and gold. 

In the centre of this cover ts a panel of tvorine stamped 
with the title in gold and silver, and this panel ts attached by 
silk floss to the cover of the book. The cover itself is rough- 
ened at the edges and is tied with a silk-and-metal cord. 
Oblong 4to, in a protector and neat box, $1.50. 

II. ‘*Whatman” heavy drawing-paper covers with appropriate 
tee 8 painted by hand in water-colors. Tied with ribbon. In a 
box, $2.50. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. An Antiphon. 


Anew poem by EpitH M. Tuomas, written especially for the 
publishers. Illustrated by four large, half-tone engravings of new 
designs by W. St. Joun Harper, printed in a soft brown. Text 
attractively printed. Oblong 4to, uniform in size and binding 
with “From Snow to Sunshine,” described above. In the new 
* Butterfly Binding,” in protector and box, $1.00. 

If. **Whatman” heavy drawing-paper covers, with appropriate 
designs painted by hand in water-colors. Tied with a ribbon. In 
a box, $2.00. 


HARK! HARK, MY SOUL! 


A new edition of this hymn, with four half-tone engravings 
of new designs by W. St. John Harper, printed in brown. 
ext printed in the same color on fine laid paper. 

I. Parchment-paper binding, with decorative and attractive 
design of angels stamped in gold across the top of the cover, and 
with lettering below, in color. Ina box, 50 cents. 

II. New ‘Illuminated Binding.” In a box, 50 cents. 

(Uniform with the other six volumes of the ‘Artists’ Series of 
Hymns.” Send for catalogue for full list ) 


Two Rich Easter Gifts. 
Il. FOUR MADONNAS BY RAPHAEL. 


Photo-gravures of four of Raphael’s masterpieces. Printed in 
dark brown on heavy plate paper. Comprises The Madonna di 
San Sisto; La Belle Jardintere; The Madonna del Granduca; 
and The Madonna of the Diadem. 


ll. MADONNAS. BY CORRECCIO, RENI, 
MURILLO, AND HOLBEIN. 


Four photo-gravures of masterpieces by these artists. Comprises 
The Madonna della Scala, by Correggio; The Mater Dolorosa, 
by Reni; The Immaculate Conception, by Murillo; and The 
Burgomaster Meyer Madonna, by Holbein. 

Each set of four is inclosed in a cover of heavy “seal” paper, 
bearing raised lettering in silver. Tied with ribbons. Ina box, $6.00. 





A Jolly Volume. 
FUN FROM “‘LIFE.” 


Somewhat similar in general plan to “The Good Things of ‘ Life,’” 
but composed of smalier illustrations, devoted more to pure Fun. 

It is mtended to publish a volume of ‘Fun from ‘ Life’” each 
spring, and a volume of ‘* Good Things of ‘ Life’” each fall. 

Oblong 8vo, boards, with novel and telling design in ink and 
gold $1.00. 


THE LAST AMERICAN. 
By J. A. Mircuett, Editor of *‘ Lire.” 
‘*A Fragment from the Journal of Khan-li, Prince of Dimph-yoo- 


chur and Admiral in the Persian Navy.” 
An amusing and satirical account of the adventures of a party of 
Persian explorers among the ruins of America, in the year 1967 A.D. 
ith numerous clever illustrations by the author. 
Well printed on good paper and bound in dark blue cloth stamped 
in inks and gold, with design representing the ruins of New York 
City, as seen from its harbor by moonlight. 16mo, $1.00. 


NEW “HANDY-VOLUME STANDARDS.” 


Conventent size (16mo), clear type, good paper, attractive 
bindings. 

{. Bulwer’s Famous Historical Roman- 
ces, 4 vols., comprises Last Days of Pompeti,1vol.; Rienzt, 
1 vol.; The Last of the Barons, 2 vols. 


2. Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches. Carlyle, 4 22s. 

3. Select Writings of Lord Macaulay. 
Trevelyan, 3 7s. 

4. Tales from Blackwood. 

Styles of Binding. 

New half-cloth binding, with wine-colored vellum-cloth backs, 
half-sides and corners. Outer half-sides in gold and delicate buff. 
Gilt top. 

Price, per volume, $1.00. 

Half calf, extra, gilt top, olive-colored ‘‘cocoa” sides and linings, 
neat tooling and lettering, and excellent materials and workmanship. 

Price, per volume, $2.00. 


2 vols. 


Five Easter Books, in the New Illuminated Binding. 


{. Bethlehem to Jerusalem. With colored 
plates of the Holy Land, by HArRY FENN. $1.25. 

2. Easter Flowers. 

3. Easter Bells. 

4. Easter Messengers. 

5. Heralds of Easter. 


Nos. 2, 3, and 4, with colored plates of Flowers, by Susig Bar- 
stow SKELDING. 

No. 5, with colored plates of Birds and Flowers, by Fipetta 
BRIDGES. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, each 75 cents. 





Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions of these Publications, and of many New Art Publications and 


Novelties. 


On receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue and one of Fidelia Bridges’ colored Studies of Birds will be sent to any address, 


Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense) on receipt of advertised price. 


Mention Scripner’s MAGAZINE. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 





HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, OUR 
MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 








“APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY,” 


now just completed, is edited by JAMEs 
GRANT WILSON and JOHN FISKE, gen- 
tlemen specially identified with American 
historic and biographical literature. 


It contains a biographical sketch of 
every person eminent in American civil 
and military history, in law and politics, 
in divinity, in literature and art, in science, 
and in invention. 


Its plan embraces all the countries of 
North and South America, and includes 
distinguished persons born abroad but 
related to American history. 


As events are always connected with 
persons, it affords a complete compen- 
dium of American history in every branch 
of human achievement. An exhaustive 
topical and analytical index enables the 
reader to follow the history of any subject 
with great readiness. 














It is a great national work, a monument 
to American heroes and men of genius, 
invaluable to every citizen, indispensable 
to every library. 


The more important biographies were 
written by persons specially acquainted 
therewith ; among the contributors to its 
pages being many of our eminent authors, 
statesmen, and soldiers. Of these we 
may enumerate: 

GEORGE BANCROFT, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, E. C. STEDMAN, 


Secretary BAYARD, JOHN Hay, FRANCIS PARKMAN, R. H. STODDARD, 


Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, Colonel T. W. HIGGINSON, JAMES PARTON, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Bishop Coxe, Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, CARL SCHURZ, JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, JOHN JAY, General SHERMAN, ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Dr. MorGan Dix, 





Now complete in six volumes, royal 8vo, containing about 800 pages each. Sixty-one fine steel portraits 
and some two thousand smaller vignette portraits and views of birthplaces, residences, statues, etc., embellish 
the work. 





Sold only by subscription. Descriptive circular, with specimen pages, sent on application. 
Agents wanted for districts not yet assigned. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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**Tested by actual use, I find it the 
best Cyclopedia I Know of.’’— 
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WHAT THIS CYCLOPEDIA BRINCS TO ITS POSSESSOR: 
KNOWLEDGE OF ALL 
Arts, Customs, 
Sciences, Religions, 
History, Literature, 
SALESMEN WANTED. Peoples, Governments. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Invaluable to those intending to visit the Paris Exposition, 
and destrous of acquiring, in the shortest possible time, a 
practical knowledge of colloguial French. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S 
HIGH CLASS ETCHINGS CONVERSATION METHOD 


AT MODERATE PRICES. SPEAKING, READING, AND 


WRITING FRENCH. 


By Epmonp GasTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Uni- 
versité, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation 


On receipt of 10 cents in postage | school, New York. 








— The method is, so far as possible, that which a person 
stamps, Frederick Keppel & Co., follows in a foreign land when surrounded by those who 
speak only the French. a strive and perfect 
- idiomatic forms are supplied from the first, coupled with 
20 East 16th Street, Union Square, their translation and pronunciation so that they be 
immediately memorized and turned to conversational 
account. 


lew York, will mail their descriptive From the N. Y. JouRNAL OF COMMERCE. 


. The examples given by M. Gastineau cover all subjects 


catalogue for 1889, containing 44 within the probable needs of Americans. Equipped with this vol- 


ume, and thoroughly familiar with its contents, anybody will be able 
to get along in a French-speaking country. . . . The correct 


illust rations of t be best et. chings z pronunciation of every syllable is set forth so clearly 


that none can mistake it. 


PRICE $2.30. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, ~ Chicago, Ill. 
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Memoirs O apoleon Bonapart 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY. EDITED BY 
Cot. R. W. PHipps. NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH 34 FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS AND 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. THE SET, 4 VOLS., 12MO, IN A BOX, $5.00. 
OR sixty years Bourrienne’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon” has been a standard authority to which every one 
F has turned for a graphic, entertaining picture of the man as he appeared to his intimate friend and 
Secretary. Bourrienne, who had been the friend and companion of Napoleon at school, became his 
secretary in 1797 and remained in this confidential position till 1802. His ‘‘Memoirs” has heretofore been 
accessible only in the English editions. It is now proposed to publish immediately in a popular Library 
Edition, in four 12mo voliimes, an exact reprint of the latest English edition. This American edition will 
contain the thirty-four portraits and other illustrations of the original, together with all the other features 
that give distinction to the work—the chronology of Napoleon’s life, the prefaces to the several editions, 
the author’s introduction, and the additional matter which supplements Bourrienne’s work, an account of 
the important events of the Hundred Days, of Napoleon’s surrender to the English, and of his residence 
and death at St. Helena, with anecdotes and illustrative extracts from contemporary Memoirs. 


LIST OF PORTRAITS, ETC.—Napoleon I.—Letitia Ramolino—The Empress Josephine—Eugéne Beauharnais 
—General Kiéber—Marshal Lannes—Talleyrand—General Duroc—Murat, King of Naples—General Desaix 
—General Moreau—Hortense Beauharnais—The Empress Josephine—Napoleon I.—The Duc d’Enghien— 
General Pichegru—Marshal Ney—Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza—Marshal Davoust—Charge of the Cuir- 
assiers at Eylau—General Junot—Marshal Soult—The Empress Maria Louisa—General Lasalle—Colored 
Map Showing Napoleon’s Dominion—The Empress Maria uisa—Marshal Masséna—Marshal Macdonald 
—Fac-simile of the my go Abdication in 1814—Napoleon I.—Marshal Souchet—The Duke of Welling- 
ton—Plans of Battle of Waterloo—Marshal Blucher—Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr—Marshal Ney—The King 
of Rome—General Bessi¢éres. 


“Tf you want something to read, both interesting tnd amusing, get the Mémoires de Bourrienne. These are the only 
authentic Memoirs of Napoleon which have yet appeared. The style is not brilliant, but that only makes them the more 
trustworthy."'"—PRINCK METTERNICH. 


‘«The writer was a man of uncommon penetration, and 
he enjoyed opportunities for intimate knowledge of 
Napoleon’s life and character such as no’other person 
possessed; and the liveliness of his style renders the 
Memoirs interesting reading from the first page to the 
last.”"— The Academy. 


“It is a brilliant picture of Napoleon as he appeared 
in his daily life to one who held the unique position of 
friend, Minister and Secretary, depicting the personality 
of the Emperor with extraordinary vividness and truthful- 
ness. It is impossible not to recognize the great value of 
these Memoirs.”—New York Times. 


The Erckmann-Chatrian National Novels. 


SIX VOLUMES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, AN INTRODUCTION, PREFACES, ETC. 


6 VOLS., 12MO, 


EACH $1.25; THE SET IN A BOX, $7.50. 4 NEW EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MADAME THERESE;; or, the Volunteers of ’92. 

THE CONSCRIPT: A Story of the French War of 1813. 

THE BLOCKADE OF PHALSBURG: An Episode of 
the End of the Empire. 


THE INVASION OF FRANCE IN 1814: Comprising 
the Night March of the Russian Army past Phalsburg. 


WATERLOO: A Sequel to the Conscript of 1813. 
THE PLEBISOITE; or, a Miller’s Story of the War of 
1870-71. 


The publication of a new edition of the Erckmann-Chatrian ‘‘ National Novels” comes at a time when 
As . . : 
French fiction as represented by Balzac, Hugo, Daudet, and others is attracting unusual attention in this 


country. 


ary merits and their historical value have been fully appreciated both by the critics and the public. 


The stories of M. Erckmann and M. Chatrian scarcely need a word of explanation, as their liter- 


They 


present with simplicity, power, and truthfulness, the great periods of French history from the point of view 


of the humbler sharers in these great events. 


“It is as historical novelists that MM. Erckmann-Chatrian especially shine. 


There is a mingled earnestness and 


naiveté about these books which is singularly attractive; the greatest events are seen through a perfectly translucent 


medium. 
were watching the sun rise or set above his native village. 


In their pages some country boy looks on at the movements of armies and nations, with gaze as simple as if he 
That rural life of France, which is so hid from us Americans 
behind the glare of Paris, fills these books with a pure and health ful atmosphere. 


These are among the few French novels 


that do not leave (as Charlotte Bronté said) a bad taste in one’s mouth..—COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 























A NEW STORY BY MRS. BURNETT. 


The Pretty Sister of Jose. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. ILLUSTRATED BY C. S. REINHART. 12MO, $1.00. 

Mrs, Burnett’s last story is a striking illustration of her versatility, the scene of the romantic tale being laid in 
Madrid, and the principal characters being Spaniards of the humbler class. Pepita, ‘‘ the pretty sister of José,” 
as she is known among the gallants who flock around her, is an uncommonly interesting study of a country girl 
whose pride, wilfulness, imperious temper, and beauty get her into sorry trouble when she falls under the influ. 
ence of Sebastiano, the popular bull-fighter. She practises upon him the arts of a heartless coquette, with almost 
tragic results. The story is very sweet and tender in feeling, intensely dramatic in its development, and is told 
with a winning simplicity that is characteristic of the author. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: Little Lord Fauntleroy (®2.00)—Sara Crewe (#1.00)—That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 
(paper, 50 cents; cloth, #1.25)—Haworth’s (#1.25)—Through One Administration (%1.50)—Louisiana 
(#1.25)—A Fair Barbarian (paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25)—Surly Tim, and Other Stories ($1.25). 


Memories of Fifty Years. 


By LESTER WALLACK. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LAURENCE 
HUTTON. WITH NUMEROUS PORTRAITS, VIEWS, FAC-SIMILE RE- 
PRODUCTIONS, ETC. LIMITED EDITION. SMALL 4TO, $10.00 NET. 
The large number of subscriptions already received for this important work 
indicates that copies of the limited edition will become more valuable with each year. 
The reception of the book both from the press and the public has been cordial and 
fully appreciative of its merits as a beautiful and valuable specimen of bookmaking. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. “ Full of genial and kindly 


‘The delightful chat about the old times and the old reminiscences of the great 
favorites is brightened by portraits of the most distin- lights of the stage and bright- 
guished among them.”—JSoston Herald. ened by many amusing anecdotes.”—Albany Argus. 


Chopin, and Other Musical Essays. 


By Henry T. FINCK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY.” 12MO, $1.50. 





3 be &) 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Mr. Finck’s papers on musical subjects cover a broad field in an entertaining, instructive, and popular 
manner. They discuss such timely questions as German opera in New York and the difference between the 
German and Italian vocal styles, as well as Chopin, Schumann, and the philosophical relation between music 
and morals. The author is thoroughly familiar with the literature of his subject, and his individuality is im- 
pressed upon every page. 

TITLES OF ESSAYS: Chopin, the Greatest Genius of the Pianoforte—How Composers Work 

—Schumann as Mirrored in his Letters—Music and Morals—lItalian and German Vocal Styles 

—German Opera in New York. 


French Traits: 


AN Essay IN COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. By W. C. BROWNELL. 12MO0, $1.50. 


‘* The book is one of the most intelligent, fair-minded, and suggestive that ever came under our hand, Its ten chapters 
cover pretty thoroughly the ground of a careful comparison of the characters of French life and that of America; and the 
jinal paper, ‘ New York after Paris,’ is in a manner an apt and effective summing up of the conclusions, the pith of the 
whole matter. The style is clear and elegant.”—BOSTON COURIER. 


_‘'That Mr. Brownell knows France, or rather the “These essays are the result of a long and intimate 
French people, thoroughly, one does not have to read study of the French at home. They evince on the part 
far in this very readable volume to determine. He has of the writer perspicacity of observation, keen-critical in- 
knowledge, which is much; he has also sympathy, which sight, and a subtle knowledge of character that is akin to 
ismore. His tone, however, is expository, never apolo- divination. The collection makes a complete book, for 





getic. He compares the social instincts, the standards of 
morality, the intelligence, the manners, the artistic ideals 
of the French with corresponding qualities as manifested 
in England and America.”—Boston Beacon, 


it was evidently Mr. Brownell’s purpose to study the 
Gallic mind and its outward manifestations from all 
possible points of view. The book is eminently worthy of 
close and thoughtful study.”—Newark Advertiser. 


CHAPTER HEADINCS: The Social Instinct—Morality—Intelligence—Sense and Sentiment— 
Manners—Women—The Art Instinct—The Provincial Spirit—Democracy—New York after Paris. 
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Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 


EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. CRITICAL EDITOR, WILLIAM F. APTHORP. 

The limited edition of this work, a large portion of which has already been subscribed for, will consist of 500 
sets for this country and 50 for Europe, and will be published in three quarto volumes, with decorated parch- 
ment binding, the first of which is now ready for delivery, the price per volume being $25.00 net. The work 
will contain over one thousand illustrations, including thirty-six full page portraits, etched especially for this 
edition, Circular sent to any address. 

The work founds its claim to a high place in the literature of its art upon the character and comprehen- 
siveness of the information which, through its text and illustrations, it for the first time makes accessible ; the 
new simplicity of its arrangement; and the bibliography, of a kind hitherto unattempted, through which it 
furnishes a key and guide to the whole literature of music. In brief, it is— 





A FULL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the musicians of all A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE GREAT MUSICAL WORKS with 
reproductions in fac-simile of tamous scores. 

A SUPERB COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS of all phases 
of the subject. 


times and all schools. 
A GUIDE TO MUSICAL LITERATURE embracing works in all 
languages. 


Nowhere can there be found so extensive or so valuable a collection of portraits, autographs, fac-simile 
scores, views, etc., illustrative of the fersonne/ and history of the art. 


The Diary and Letters of 


Gouverneur Morris. 


MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO FRANCE, MEMBER OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 


TION, ETC. EDITED BY ANNE CARY MORRIS. 


WITH Two PorRTRAITS. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $7.50. 


‘* Not less instructive is the picture drawn of the society of the time and its usages. This picture is sad indeed. It 
portrays poverty, oppression, and distress as common among the poor, and luxury, debauchery, political dishonesty, and 


religious scepticism as rampant among the rich. 


The age was freer than our own in act and speech alike, and there are 


not a few passages in these pages which are so low-toned morally that their only justification is the fact that their excision 
would have destroyed the fidelity of the picture.""—THE BOSTON CONGREGATIONALIST. 


‘‘From a thousand other sources we know now, what 
we might have doubted a generation ago, that his record 
is true to life, an invaluable memorial of the stormy dawn 
of republican government in Europe, an exact picture of 
the times, with just enough biographical interest to lend 
an added zest.” — Zhe Nation. 


‘«This is by far the most important book relating to the 
social condition of France just previous to the revolution, 
and to the social and political condition of the United 
States during the ‘critical period,’ that has appeared in 
many years. To the future historian the information 
daily jotted down will be invaluable.”— Zhe Epoch. 


The English Restoration and Louis XIV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO THE PEACE OF NIMWEGEN. By OSMUND AIRY. 


WITH 3 Maps. 16MO0, $1.00. 


“* The volumes of the ' Epochs of History’ series may be heartily commended to students of all ages, for while placing 
the young on the right road and giving thema clear prospect over it, they will not be found wanting in suggestion and 
instruction to those already conversant with the subjects discussed." —NEW YORK SUN. 


‘* Though succinct in treatment, for handy reading by 
the young and for reference or refreshing the memory by 
their seniors, this historic manual, like others of the series, 
is by no means lacking in the spirit that should animate 
history.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. By Various AUTHORS. 


‘«The narrative is a remarkable instance of clear con- 
densation; the smoothness of style is noticeable from the 
opening chapter. The chapters Mr. Airy devotes to 
French affairs are particularly lively, and the idea of the 
book is sound."—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


18 VOLS., WITH MAPS, ETC., 


PER VOL. $1.00; THE SET, ROXBURGH STYLE, GILT Tops, $18.00. 


Beginning of the Middle Ages—Normans in Europe—Crusades—Early Plantagenets—Edward III. 
—Houses of Lancaster and York—Early Tudors—Era of the Protestant Revolution—Age of 
Elizabeth—Thirty Years’ War—Puritan Revolution—English Restoration—Fall of the Stuarts 


—Age of Anne—Early Honoverians—Frederick 


Reform, 1830-1850. 


Gibraltar. 


physical features aud her normal activities. Few travellers have Dr. 


the Great—French Revolution—Epoch of 


By Rev. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. ILLUSTRATED. SMALL 4TO, $2.00. 


“ Dr. Fields book will gratify those who are anxious to know the past and present of Gibraltar, to gain an idea of her 


Field's rare gift of nervous, graphic, lifelike 


description, which gives a rich color to his pictures of peoples and places and an air of reality to his rapid summaries of 


great historical events.”"—BROOKLYN TIMES. 

‘*Mr. Field's book, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings and maps, will give most English people a far clearer 
idea of a very important British possession than they ever 
had before.”— Christian World (London). 


‘It isa spot unique in the world—unique in position, 
in picturesqueness, and in history, and the story which 
Mr. Field tells about it is well worth reading.” 

—Charleston News and Courter. 














A History of French Painting. 


FROM ITS EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST PRACTICE. 


PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 8VO, $5.00. 


By C. H. STRANAHAN. WITH 16 FULL- 


‘* If one wants to know everything worth knowing by a commoner about French painting, he must get Mrs. Stranahan's 


' History.’ 


The beauty of the volume, its handsome full-page reproductions of some sixteen French masterpieces, and its 


jine make-up make it luxurious as well as useful." —THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


‘‘ An intelligent and well-digested summary of a whole 
library of French art literature.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

‘‘Mrs. Stranahan’s volume justifies its existence, and 
we think that it will be welcomed by American amateurs 
and by reading artists.".—Mew York Tribune. 


‘‘Compact with biographical and other statistical de- 
tails.” — Science. 

‘The work is thus biographical, historical, descriptive, 
and on occasion critical. The mass of facts concerning 
the celebrated works of French art alone, their location in 
public and private galleries, is of great value.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle, 


Men and Measures of Half a Century: 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. 


THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF LINCOLN, JOHNSON, AND ARTHUR. 


By HuGH MCCULLOCH, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN 


8Vv0, $4.00. 


“* Still more valuable are the author's comments upon the various measures of the past generation, and those which are 
now uppermost in the public thought—the pages upon protection, free trade, tariff and commerce, and the decline of 


American shipping being of special interest. 
very useful.""—PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 

‘* Nothing of importance which occurred in the political, 
the religious, or the social world during the last half cen- 
tury has escaped him. The unfailing good humor and 
fairness of the book, even when dealing with topics the 
mention of which might in some minds cause irritation, is 
not the least of its admirable features. From first to last 
there is not a note of partisanship sounded.” 

—Philadelphia Record, 


Students of political history will find these reminiscences and discussions 


‘‘His reminiscences and observations, evidencing the 
independent thinker, the sharp observer and the clear- 
headed man of affairs, can but have a rare charm and 
value, giving a remarkably clear inside view of the public 
life of which he formed so prominent a part. It is a most 
valuable contribution to the political history of the 
United States.”—Boston Traveller. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 


I2MO, $1.25. 


‘It is an altogether delightful book, to be cordially commended to all people, men or women, married or single.” 


‘* Almost every phase of woman’s life is treated, and 
doubtless many young girls will find here a reason for 
their existence after they leave school, a place for them- 
selves in the home-world of which they had not dreamed 
before following these kindly hints.”"—Christian Advocate. 


—NEWARK ADVERTISER. 


‘*The volume is one that will be of great value in form- 
ing truly womanly character.”— The Epoch. 

‘*The work is written in a very entertaining manner 
and will be read with great interest when once it is 
begun.""—/owa State Register. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: How to be Happy Though Married (12mo, $1.25)—Manners Makyth Man 


(12mo, $1.25). 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Mexican Quide. 


NEw EDITION FOR 1889. 
“* Mr. 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


‘anvier has succeeded in producing a happy combination of Baedeker and Murray, uniting the practical help- 


WITH Maps. NET $2.50. 


Sulness of the former with the latter's tendency to supply artistic and historical details.""—THE NATION. 


‘‘The tourists now pouring into Mexico will find it to 
their advantage to slip 7ke Mexican Guide into their port- 
manteaus however limited the space may be.” 

—The Critic. 


Stuff and Nonsense. 


By A. B. Frost, NEw EDITION, WITH NEW SKETCHES AND DESIGNS. 


$1.25. 


‘* A feeling for the picturesque and dramatic in his facts 
is tempered by an unfailing intelligence and by a wide 
knowledge of the situation.”’ 

—W. D, HOWELLS, in Harper's Magazine. 


8vo, 


‘*Mr. Frost's fooling ts often of the most extravagant sort, but will hurt nobody's feelings if not those 
of the cat who ate rat poison, or the balloonists who end their trip in a pond,,—THE ART AMATEUR. 


“A quarto of one hundred pages can 
scarcely be imagined, containing more 
matter which is certain to draw out hearty 
laughter, than does this book of cartoons 
and nonsense rhymes.” —/ndianapolis News. 


‘«Mr. Frost’s pictures are certainly very 
funny and so are his jingles. One does not 
tire of the book after one or two readings, 
but finds his laughter as irrepressible as at 
the first.’"—Home Fournal, 











First and Fundamental Truths. 


By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., EX-PRESIDENT OF 


BEING A TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 12MO, $2.00. 


‘* This is a treatise on metaphysics, in which the learned author explains systematically and thoroughly, and ina 
manner that can be easily comprehended by the ordinary reader, the fundamental laws governing the associated mentué 


exercises, 


He regards this work as the copestone of what he was competent to accomplish in philosophy, and it is certainly 


a volume that is worthy of careful study. It should have an extensive circulation among thoughtful people everywhere.” 


“The book, as usual with those from the same pen, 

makes interesting reading for others besides disciples.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Dr. McCosh’s ‘First and Fundamental Truths’ has 
an interest apart from its value as a treatise on metaphys- 
ics in showing what were the teachings of one of the most 
noted instructors of the time. As such it must always 
be regarded as a key to one phase of the thought of the 
epoch.”—Philadelphia Times. 


—BOosTON SATURDAY GAZETTE. 


“He has undertaken to inquire into the nature of first 
principles, and to classify and arrange them into a 
science, in pursuing which end he has reached a realistic 
philosophy opposed alike to the skeptical philosophy of 
Hume, and the idealistic philosophy of Kant. In this is 
embraced his conception of metaphysics, which he defines 
as the science of first and fundamental truths.” 

—New York Sun, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: Psychology, 2 vols.—The Cognitive Powers, The Motive Powers (each, $1.50)— 
The Emotions (®2.00)—Realistic Philosophy, 2 vols. (%3.00). 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. VOL. II. 
EPISTLES, THE APOCALYPSE. 8VO, $4.00. 


“In the execution of his plan the author is admirably clear, concise, and exact. 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN—THE GOSPEL, THE 


Avoiding textual criticism on doc- 


trinal expositions, he has prepared what may be considered a philological commentary of a portion of the New Testament, 
which cannot fail to be of great use to biblical students..—NEW YORK SUN. 


‘It is not a commentary, though it contains much that 
is exegetical ; nor is it a grainmar, though there is a large 
space devoted to the etymology, history, and forms of 
words in its pages. It is a true study of words, designed 
to aid the careful student in gaining the richness and ful- 
ness of the divine thought.”—ew York Observer. 


Vol. I.—Synoptic Gospels, Acts of Apostles, and Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 


Dogmatic Theology. 


‘‘ Dr. Vincent has gathered from all sources and has put 
in an easily comprehended form a great quantity of infor- 
mation of much value to the critical expert as well as to 
the studious layman who wishes to get at the real spirit of 
the Greek text. His work will occupy a position almost 


_ unique in its importance to biblical study.”’ 


—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
$4.00. 


By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D.D., ROOSEVELT PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 2 VOLS., 8vO, $7.00. 


‘* The reader is never in doubt as to the meaning of the author, even when the most abstruse metaphysical refinements 


are under consideration. 


The work easily takes precedence among the various presentations of Puritan Calvinism, and 


will have permanent value as an explanation of that influential system of religious philosophy.” 


‘‘The students of Dr. Charles Hodge will find it very 
profitable to put this work beside his. On some of the 
particulars of the Calvinistic or Augustinian, or Pauline 
system, the two differ. The contrast in the plan and 
working out and style of the two works is great. But 
they are the complements, each of the other. It will 
be an intellectual tonic to read the two together. We 
wish every minister had them both ” 

—Presbyterian Fournal. 


—GEORGE HARRIS, in The Andover Review. 


‘We have nothing but praise for the breadth, learn- 
ing, and ability of these comprehensive volumes, which 
we should like to see on the shelves of our clergy’s librar- 
ies. Even if individuals may dissent from the treatment 
of individual topics, all would find in the wide range of 
topics, in the cogent reasoning of these pages, something 
to be imitated, something to guide them and illuminate 
them, and to strengthen their hold on the faith once 
delivered to the Saints.” — The Churchman. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. VoL. VI. 


THE GERMAN REFORMATION, 1517-1530. 


8v0, $4.00. 


‘‘ Dr, Schaff is a Swiss by birth and was educated mainly in Germany. In addition to the knowledge acquired by long- 
continued studies, he is enabled to breathe the atmosphere, as it were, of the Reformation period. He does not write, 


however, in any degree as a partisan. 


He does not conceal facts which bring no credit upon the leaders in the Protestant 


movement, and he knows how to admire with discrimination.”—PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, in Zhe /ndependent. 


“It is perfectly safe to say that there exists no other 
work which describes the early years of the German 
Reformation as a religious movement with such fulness 
and accuracy of detail, and at the same time in such a 
popular and effective way. There isa place for sucha 
book as this in the library alike of the special student 
and of the general reader. The former cannot be with- 
out it; the latter should not.” — 7he Evangelist. 


‘Those familiar with the earlier volumes of this great 
work will not need to be informed that no minister's 
library is complete without Dr. Schaff’s ‘ History of the 
Christian Church.’ The reader will find this volume one 
of the best contributions ever made to the literature of 
the Reformation. In its graphic pages times, places, and 
persons are portrayed with a masterly hand, and the 
Reformation is made a real thing.”-+Presbyterian Review. 











The History of the Roman Republic. 


ABBRIDGED FROM THE HISTORY BY PROFESSOR THEODOR MOMMSEN. By C. BRYANS AND 
F. J. R. HENDY. 12MO, $1.75. 

‘tis a genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen's Rome are thus brought within the easy reach of all, and 
the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well the glow and movement of the original, I trust that the excellence ef 
the work will be appreciated by teachers and scholars, and by all lovers of good books.” —Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale College. 

‘* The brilliancy and thought of the original narrative are ‘It brings the results of Prof. Mommsen's masterly 
preserved in this abridgment.” —PAi/adelphia Ledger. historical investigations within the reach of all.” 
—Zion's Advocate. 

‘“‘ I have examined it with care and find the work skillfully done. It will be a very welcome book, Lam sure, to teachers 
and students. I shall be glad to use it with my classes and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools 
and colleges.”’—Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College. 


PROF. MOMMSEN’S OTHER WORKS: The History of Rome, from the Earliest Time to its Decline (4 vols., 
8vo, $8.00)—The Provinces of the Roman Empire, from Cesar to Diocletian (2 vols., 8vo, $6.00). 


First Harvests. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MRS. LEVISON GOWER. A SATIRE WITHOUT A MORAL. By 
F. J. STIMSON. 12MO, $1.25. 

‘* The story is a pitiless but good-natured exposition of social foibles and weaknesses in which we see mirrored the 
doings of fashion and are treated to pictures sketched artistically and with wonderful fidelity to nature. Mr. Stimson’s 
style ts delightfully varied; it is at once keen, penetrating, tender, and sympathetic. His genre pictures overflow with 
color and vitality,” PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 

‘‘A tale like this is worth a dozen of the surface pic- ‘‘One of the remarkable novels of the day . . . 
tures of American society, so confidently set afloat by made skillfully and naturally to touch fashionable life and 
their well pleased constructors.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. very humble life, virtue and vice, socialism, anarchism, 

‘«Mr. Stimson has certainly caught the flavor of New stock gambling, railway manipulation, and other features 
York life. All the pages suggest the whirr of that great of our common modern life.’’— Chicago Times. 
seething city.”"—Boston Transcript. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: The Residuary Legatee (cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents)—The Sentimental 

Calendar (cloth, $2.0@)—The Crime of Henry Vane (#1.00)—Guerndale (cloth $1.25; paper, 50 cents). 


The Black Arrow: A TALE OF THE TWO ROSES. 


By Rospert Louis STEVENSON. WITH TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL H. 
Low AND ALFRED BRENNAN. 12MO, PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 

“If ‘ Ivanhoe’ be the most brilliant tale for boys which genius ever penned, ‘ The Black Arrow” certainly deserves to 
be mentioned next to it, as one which, without even suggesting an imitator, displays a master hand in the same field. 
Mr. Stevenson has written a new work of genius in which the historical background adds greatly to the effect of his tale, 
instead of in any way detracting from it.”"—THE SPECTATOR. 

‘‘« The Black Arrow’ is a romance of the Robin Hood ‘‘A romance that glows and tingles with originality, 
order, and all of its adventures might have been those of and moves with an adventurous alacrity that cannot fail 
that redoubtable outlaw and his enemies.” to delight all lovers of romantic fiction.” F 

—Boston Transcript. —Brooklyn Times. 


MR. STEVENSON’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Kidnapped (paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00; illustrated, $1.25)—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (paper, 25 
cents; cloth, $1.00)—The Merry Men (paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00)—New Arabian Nights (paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, $1.00)—The Dynamiter (paper, 30 cents ; cloth, $1.00)—Virginibus Puerisque (cloth, $1.00) 
—Memories and Portraits (cloth, $1.00)—Familiar Studies of Men and Books (cloth, $1.25)— 
Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin (cloth, $1.00)—Underwoods (cloth, $1.00)—A Child’s Garden of Verses 
(cloth, $1.00). ¢ 


The: Tator-Made Girt, Sree 


By PuiLtip H. WELCH. ILLUSTRATED By C. JAY TAYLOR. OBLONG FOLIO, $1.00. 


‘* The foibles and weaknesses of fashionable society have rarely been satirized so faithfully and keenly and yet with such 
an utter absence of ill nature or cynicism, as in the dialogues which make up the text of this book, The characters are 
neither caricatured nor exaggerated; you can readily recognize Miss Fourthseason, young Mr. Callow and Mr. Clubman, 
and marvel at the fidelity with which their portraits are painted.”—PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 

‘The friends, fashions, and follies of the girl of the ‘‘The score and more of full-page drawings by Mr. 
period are satirized with an airy, pungent, breezy touch.” Taylor are thoroughly in keeping with the humorously 
—The Chicago Times. satirical spirit of the text."—Hartford Times. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 











SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


By Prof, PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. Portraits and Illustrations in Photogravure. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


This is the work of an eminent scholar, who has made a special study of the period of the Renaissance. It is founded on 
the results of much original research, not only in the archives of the government, but also among papers preserved by the 
families of the old Italian nobility. The search has brought to light many new documents of great importance, and in the light 
of them the author has considered Savonarola both as philosopher and as statesman. The work may be considered the only 
one that does full justice to the life and public services of one of the most remarkable men of his time, and one of the most 
brilliant lights of medizval history. 





THE DEAD LEMAN, AND OTHER TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 


By ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVESTER. 12mo, cloth, attractively bound, pp. xvi.-336. $2.00. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. THESE LoTs TO BE SOLD. Edmond About. 
THE DEAD LEMAN. By Theophile Gautier. A CONVERSION. Th. Bentzon. 
How WE TOOK THE REDOUBT. By Prosper Mérimée. THE ETrRUSCAN VASE. Prosper Mérimée. 
THE TAPER. By Leon Tolstoi. Tue Doctor’s Story. Honoré de Balzac. 





Operatic Tales. Correspondence between Wagner and 
By F. R. CHESNEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. Liszt (1841-1861) 


A series of tales giving in popular form the stories on which 
the favorite operas are founded, including Lohengrin, Carmen, 
Aida, Faust, The Prophet, Die Meistersinger, etc. Translated from the German by Dr. FRANCIS HUErF- 


FER. Two vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, $5.90. 


Old Glasgow be This Correspondence gives us a deeper insight into the 
character and aspirations of Wagner than any other existing 
The Place and the People. From the Roman Occu- | biography of the master. 

pation to the Eighteenth Century. By ANDREW 

MacGeorGce. Small 4to, cloth, $3.50. 

The work gives, ina popular form, some idea of Glasgow Th e P ara dox Ch ub. 
an its surroundings from the Roman occupation to the Sagas 
eighteenth century, and by the help of topographical views, | By EDWARD GARNETT. Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 
fac-simile engravings, and other forms of illustration, it $1.50. 
brings vividly before the reader the condition of the locality, 
the growth of the city, and the language, habits, and customs “A delightful little book of London essays, strung together 
of the inhabitants. on a pretty thread of love story.”—N. ¥. Mail and Express. 


FRANCIS THE FIRST AND HIS TIMES. 


From the French of MADAME C. COIGNET. By Fanny Twemiow. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
5.00. 


OLD CHELSEA. 





A Summer-Day’s Stroll. By Dr. BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN.. Illustrated by JoSsEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


The stroll described in these pages may be imagined to be taken during the summer of 1888; all the dates, descriptions, and 
references herein having been brought down to the present day. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Latest editions. Illustrated with numerous maps, plans, panoramas, and views. 12mo. Viz.: 
Alps (Eastern), . : ‘ : . . $3.00 | Italy (Central) and Rome, ; r , $2. 
Belgium and Holland, . i ‘ : 2.50 | —— (Southern). Sicily, etc,  . . . 
Egypt (Lower), . ‘ ; . ; : 6.00 | London and its Environs, 

Germany (Northern), . - r ‘ . 98.00 | Norway and Sweden, : ’ : f 
(Southern), . ; ‘ 2 3.00 | Palestine and Syria, . ; ‘ r : 50 
— Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance, 2.50 | Paris and its Environs, . ; : , ; .50 
Great Britain, . : ; ; 5 . 400 | Switzerland, : : 3 ‘ ‘5 .00 
Italy (Northern). Leghorn, Florence, etc, . 2.50 ! Traveler’s Manual of Conversation, ; «  aS5 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also complete lists of Bohn’s 
Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE NEW PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, 


The Only Exhaustive American Work! 
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“It is edited with exceptional 
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As a compendium of information on anu 
this publication is certainly all that 
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New York Tribune.— 


carefulness. 
immense variety of subjects, so arranged as to be easily 


found by busy men, 


is claimed for it.” 
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LATEST PUBLISHED, FRESHEST II IN ‘DETAILS, “EASIEST OF REFERENCE! 
TWENTY EDITIONS OF 5,000 SETS EACH IN EIGHT YEARS! ! 


100,000 sets sold. Average yearly sale since issue, 15,000! 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS .LIKE SUCCESS. . 
Supplements all other Cyclopedias. No question left unamnsv ered. 


Specimen pages free. HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y.. 





EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


will send a complete set of the first six packages for $3.50, and of the com- 
Iete pcr for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage and registering or any one ordering 
00 worth of the above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 

No, 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang & Co.’s and 
other fine Easter Cards, together with a handsome Birthday Booklet and a Lowell 
ga for 1889. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and finer Cards 
from ne above p pores with Card cut in form of an Easter Bell, and a Booklet 
Calendar by M. 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 beauti- 
ful Cards of Prang’s and Hildesheimer’s, ne a Souvenir Booklet (retail price 
35 pre and a Satin Card and a Calendar. 

No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Pentase, a selection of 10 «¢ our largest 
and ee ey including an Easter novelty, retail price 50 cents to $1.00, ora 
Sonnet and Photograph from Mozart or Beethoven or Hay: 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double Fringed 
Gards, each in a soparate envelope, together with 2 handsome Cards of Children’s 


te, é.-- 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, 
Weraee. and other beautiful Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a Cross. 

No. '7.—For 50 Gonta, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Easter Booklets and a 

Calendar for 1889. 


Rll shinee "young, Ne. 8, Fer $1. 00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir 


with appro} Tiate selections from best authors ; retail price, 25 and 50 cents 
ano f alin ANOS be t a gon an illuminated board cover, small book, by Marcus Ward & Co. 


Ne. 9.— age? oo Nd PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of 

Come the EASTER: AORN Prang’s or Tuck’s 
greet. No: 10.— SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PACKET. | er 50 Cents, 25 Cards ot 

reus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted 
i * POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 15. Dente, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary which will len 
selected with care for different tastes and ages as specifi 
TO po ONLY. 


50 | Mar cus Ward's, Prange: a and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. Better assort- 
t, $2.00, and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00, and 20 cents for Postage and Register- 
oT And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for 1889. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PA P i oe BY TH E PO U N D We are the manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen ues {np bet better 
* or more elegant paper can be made), **‘ Commonweal 
fee medium priced paper) " “U. S. Treasury Bond,” a toneh aoet and very fashionable. Sellin; g directly from mills - 


he consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with p: orices and —_ 
of sheets to » pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 
This school continues the careful training and thorough instruction 
in every department, for which it has hitherto been so favorably 


known. 63 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss KIERSTED. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough courses in English, 
French, and German. Studio. 26 East 62d Street (Central Park). 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Graduates prepared “for 
College. Forty-five East 68th Street. 





Miss SUSAN M. VAN AMRINGE. 
School for Girls. 


Circulars on application. 
106 East 38th Street, near Park Avenue. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, with 
Kindergarten. Circulars on application. 37 East 68th Street. 





WEST END AVENUE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Miss Martua S. THompson, Principal. 
West End Ave., 208, near 75th Street. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day in charge. 


(Established 1862.) 
32 West goth Street. 


MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 


School for Girls. (Number limited.) 26 East 56th Street. 


Boys BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
l’'reparation for Business and College. 
NOWELL AND SCHERMERHORN, 54 West 57th Street. 


Dx. J. SACHS. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


‘Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
38 West soth Street. 


THE WEST END SCHOOL. 
Collegiate and Military. 
CuEsTerR Donatpson, A.M., Head-Master. 
113 West 71st St. (near Central Park). 





| 
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MRS. SYLVANUS REED. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty-fifth year. 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





Miss ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. With Gymnasium and Kindergarten. Ninth 


713-715 Fifth Avenue. 





Boarding and Day School 
24 West 38th Street. 


(Formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman.) 
for Girls. 





THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. 
Miss Emity A. Warp, Principal (many years with the Comstock 
School). Separate departments for girls and boys. Resident 
pupils received. 152 West 103d Street, near Boulevard. 





Miss J. F. MOORE. 
English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children. Kindergarten taught by a specialist. 

117 West 76th Street. 





ALBERT W. BERG. 
Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Music Rooms, 356 West 2oth Street. 

25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 


MiSS IMOGEN SOMERFIELD PIERCE. 


3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies. College preparation. 
Post-graduate course and art studio. 50 West 48th Street. 


Miss LILLIE BERG 
Italian Voice Development, Modern Art of 
Song, Delsarte studies. Call during winter 1888-9, from one to 
two, 14 East 42d Street. Permanent business address, Care Wn. 
A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. Send for circular. 


(Pupil of Lamperti). 


NEW YORK. 


MRS. ALFRED WILKINSON’S 

Schoo! for Girls. $650 per year. No extras. Re-opens Septem- 
ber 18, 1889. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curti., Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Hon. James B. Angell, Elizabeth S. 
Kirkland. Syracuse. 





THE BRYANT SCHOOL. 
23 miles from N. Y., near L. I. Sound. An Incorporated Academy 
for Boys. English, Ciassical, Commercial. Military, under gradu- 
ate of U. S. M. A. (West Point). Buildings, grounds and genera! 
equipment unsurpassed. Gero. B. Corretyou, Principal. 

Roslyn, Long Island. 








-EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY: 9a 





NEW JERSEY. 





“SEVEN GABLES.” MRS. WESCOTT. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, in South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. _ Illustrated 
circular. Bridgeton. 





ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL. 

A Boarding School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
John Baptist. Moderate Terms. Apply for Circulars to the Sister 
Superior. Morristown. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 


circulars apply to Principals. 
. Ogontz, Mont. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Military College. Four Graduating Courses. Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, Arts, A thoroughly organized Prepara- 


Pp cer 


-MASSACHUSETTS. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS BUREAU. 

Colleges, schools, and families furnished with thoroughly qualified 

instructors. Circulars sent, Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 
74 Boylston Street, Boston. 





HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, and Preparatory Departments. 
Strict Supervision and Home Comforts. The Rt. Rev. B. H. Pad- 
dock, D.D., Visitor. 
JoserH ALpEN SHaw, A.M., Head-Master. 
Worcester. 





MADAME AND MLLE. DECOMBES. 
French Home and School for Young Ladies. Number limited. 
Highest reference. 152 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





MITCHELL'S BoYys SCHOOL, BILLERICA. 
A Strictly Select Family School for Boys from 7 to 1g inclusive. 


Send for circular to 
M. C. Mitcuet, A.M., Principal. 


18 miles from Boston, Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Circulars on application. Number absolutely limited to 40. 





GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
For circular, apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, D.D. 

69 Chester Square, Boston. 





Cot. Cuaries E. Hyatt, P 
Chester. 


tory Department. 


BiSHOPTHORPE. 

A Church School for Girls. 20th year. 
College. F. I. Watsu, Principal. 
Merces. (School Legend.) 


Pupils prepared for 
Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa 
Bethlehem. 








_ OHIO. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE. 

Established 1856. Family School for Young Ladies. History and 

Literature a specialty. Careful home training and social culture. 

Music and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 

European vacation parties. Address H. THANe MILER. 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 








LATIN, PART l., 
Just Published. Price, 50c, 


IN 


Invaluable to all who desire to Dr. RICHARD 
read Latin, and especially valu- 
able to young men preparing for 


college. 


TEN WHEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


S. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25 Cents. 


All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal,who cor- 
rects all exercises,and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 





Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 
PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and revised Catalogue of PRACTICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS, 84 pages, 8vo. 

A catalogue of books on STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE, ME- 
CHANICS, MACHINERY, and DYNAMICAL ENGINEERING, and a 
Catalogue of Books on CIVIL ENGINEERING, BRIDGE BUILDING, 
StRENGTH OF MATERIALS, RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, etc. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection of PRACTICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKs, a list of books on CTRO-METALLURGY, etc. 

A list of leading books on METAL MINING, METALLURGY, 
MINERALOGY, ASSAYING, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, etc. 

List of Books on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, CoT- 
TON and WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, and two Catalogues of Books 
and Pamphlets on SocraL ScIENCE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, PRO- 
TECTION, FREE TRADE and the TARIFF, etc., and other Cata- 
logues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch of Sci- 
ence applied to the Arts, and a Circular, 32 pages, showing full 
Table of Contents of «‘ THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL RECEIPT Book,” 
sent free and free of postage to any one in any part of the 
world who will furnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 





WILLIAM SCHAUS’ Art Galleries, 


(Hermann Schaus & A. W. Conover, Successors,) 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS 


by the most eminent modern masters, 
FINEST ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
Artist > Framing, Artists’ Materials. 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 


! Orders promptly and faithfully filled by 
B OOo K S s A. H. PAGAN, 352 Pearl St., New York. 


THE DRESDEN CALLERY. 


Photographs from the Original Paintings by the Berlin 
Photo. Co.; unmounted folio, 7x9, $6.90 per doz. Brock- 
mann’s photographs from the Schurig drawings ; unmounted 
cabinets, $1.50; folio, $3.00 per doz. Large sizes mounted 
fer framing, from $1.00 to $18.00; also Braun’s Carbon 
Photographs. 

C.H.DUNTON & CO.,50 Boylston St., Boston. 

Catalogue and price-list mailed for 10 cents. 

















DIAMOND RINGS. 


A ‘' Marquise,” a‘‘ Hoop,” a two-stone ringand three single-stone, 
or ‘‘ Solitaire,” rings form the subject of the accompanying cut. 

Cluster rings of the ‘‘ Marquise” or other forms can be made up 
of great beauty and effectiveness at comparatively small cost, or moder- 
ate cost, by the use of smalldiamonds. Beautiful rings of this kind 
composed wholly of diamonds of unexceptionable whiteness and pu- 
rity can be had, for example, for $60, $75, etc., while a design of the 
same outline and size may be made to cost more by executing it in 
larger stones that possess greater proportionate value. 

Hoop rings, likewise, if set with stones of moderate size, may be 
quite inexpensive ; and very won ted set, as is often done, with large 
stones. No form of ring is more beautiful or pleasing if the band be 
but rightly shaped and proportioned, and the setting of artistic design 
and fashioning. Very pretty and graceful hoop rings, light, but well 
made, set with three or five small diamonds, may be had for $30, $40, 
$50, etc. More important rings of this kind will cost $150, $200,-and 
much greater sums if desired. 

With two-stone rings it is as with solitaires: the ring itself costs 
little ; the price depends wholly on the value of the diamonds that are 

; ‘ placed init. To the dealer it is only a matter of supplying a stone, 

‘ or stones, of the value needed to make a ring of any desired price. 

Buyers who may wish to spend $25. $35, $40, $50, $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, or any larger sum, can get rings, of these 

kinds, fully representing and warranting their outlay. Orders will be filled with special care, and, recognizing the diffi- 

culty correspondents at a distance must feel in choosing in such matters, any rings that we send can be returned if not 
completely satisfactory and the money will be refunded. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. 
PRECIOUS STONES, FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, SILVERWARE, ETC, 


206 Fifth Avenue (Madison Square), New-York. 
Through to 1126 Broadway. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 
Typewriter 


COLD WV EDAL 
SILVER MEDAL 


FOR 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE 


WORLD, TNL 
At Toronto, in open contest, August 13, 1888. JUL | Uy 


—— r Uf 
‘4 
151 WORDS PER MINUTE, (; <a 
WITHOUT AN ERROR. ORSETS ~ 
The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. Mc- erential eenenemntntnteiddeiidiias 


i i : ized %, . . . 
Re eer eeeinas nemtts ok cenvock work toy Gat? words Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
ute, { Fiacing the ‘“‘Remington”’ still further beyond Cc al 
. reach of competition. y ountry alone. 
Photographic copies of work furnished on application. The Bes t Fitt ing an d Bes t 
Wrckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
327 Broadway, N. Y. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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CLIMBING MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 
By William Williams. 


N 1886 the New York Times organ- 
| ized an expedition under Lieutenant 

Schwatka, the main object of which 
was to explore the glaciers to the south- 
ward of Mount St. Elias and as- 
cend the mountain as far as pos- 
sible. This was the first attempt 
ever made to penetrate that part 
of Alaska. The party succeeded 
in getting very near the foot of 
the mountain, a distance of about 
forty-five miles from the sea, but 
owing to the unfavorable state of 
the weather, combined with other 
causes, all attempts to ascend Mt. 
St. Elias proper were abandoned. 
Mr. Karr, however, climbed one of 
a chain of hills situated in the 
vicinity of the main range. Only 
nine or ten days were spent away 
from the beach. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. Har- 
old W. Topham, of London, came 
over to this country with his brother, 
with a view to getting up an expedition 
similar in its purpose to that sent out 
by the Times. I was fortunate in re- 
ceiving an invitation to join them. Later, 
a third Englishman, Mr. George Broke, 
was added to the party, and by the end 
of June we were all at Sitka, ready to 
avail ourselves of the first opportunity 
to proceed north. 

The Schwatka party were spared 
much time and trouble in getting up 
the coast, as the U. S.S. Pinta had re- 
ceived orders to carry them as far as 
they wished to go. Not being so fortu- 
nate in this respect, we were obliged to 





proceed partly by sailing vessel, partly 
by canoes. The only available schooner 
was the Alpha, a vessel of twenty-seven 
tons, which had just returned from a 


Cutting Steps up an 
Ice Slope. 


sealing 

cruise. Af- 

ter some 

delay in 

getting her 

ready, we set 

sail from Sit- 

ka on the 3d 

of July, the party 

then consisting of 

ourselves and six 

packers, two of whom 

were white men, and the remaining four 
Indians. Though the latter are gener- 
ally capable of carrying heavier loads 
than white men, yet we did not think it 


Copyright, 1889, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, All rights reserved. . 






























Mt. La Pérouse and the Great Pacific Glacier, from the Ocean. 






























CLIMBING MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 


advisable to rely on them 
altogether, lest they should 
leave us suddenly in the, 
lurch. Ss 

We were seven days in 
reaching Yakutat, an Ind- 
ian settlement situated 250 
miles beyond Sitka [map on 
p. 390]. The vessel being 
small and dirty, the voyage 
on the whole was not very 
enjoyable. On the fourth 
day out we caught occa- 
sional glimpses through the 
clouds of the Fairweather 
‘ange of mountains, consist- 
ing principally of Mt. Fair- 
weather, Mt. Crillon and Mt. 
La Pérouse; these peaks rise 
almost directly out of the 
sea, two of them to a height 
of nearly sixteen thousand 
feet. LTobtained a fine view 
of them on the return trip, 
and have no hesitation in 
saying that they present one 
of the grandest of mountain 
panoramas. Owing partly 
to their proximity, they ap- 
pear much finer than from 
Glacier Bay, from which 
point many Alaskan tour- 
ists see them yearly. Sev- 
eral glaciers descend from 
their slopes, some of which, 
as that at Icy Point, termin- 
ate abruptly in the ocean, 
their faces, which are wash- 
ed by the sea, being about 
two miles long. On Mt. 
Crillon we noticed in parti- 
cular two icefalls that im- 
pressed us as being unus- 
ually fine. 

Yakutat Bay is the first 
indentation of any impor- 
tance above Cross Sound, 
and hence is easily recog- 
nized in clear weather. The 
coast to the eastward is very 
low and generally lined 
with pine-trees. Yakutat 
itself is situated on a small 
island about five miles up 
the bay. It has a fairly 
good harbor, the entrance 
to which is by means of a 
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channel not over twenty yards wide. It 
is exclusively an Indian settlement and 
consists of just five houses, each cover- 
ing an area of perhaps thirty square 
feet. They are quite picturesque, a dis- 
tinctive feature being the oval door, 


which is none too 
large and situated a foot or more above 
the outside platform, so that in order to 
enter one must reduce one’s height at 
both ends. The houses are all of a size, 
and contain a large central space which 
serves both as parlor and kitchen ; open- 
ing out on it are several smaller rooms, 
which are allotted to the different fami- 
lies. The chief, Billy, is quite friendly, 
and will allow one, if without shelter, to 
spend several days in his house. If he 
expects anything in return, he will say 
so beforehand. 

The inhabitants evinced a sort of stu- 
pid interest at our coming. One “ Dick 
the Dude,” of Juneau, whom we had 
temporarily hired at Sitka, but soon af- 
terward discharged as being too true to 
his nickname, had, in order to annoy us, 
sent up word of our arrival by some In- 
dians who were coming north in canoes 
to visit their friends, stating that we 
were very anxious to obtain packers and 
were ready to pay high wages. As a 
result the Yakutats stood out for three 
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dollars a day for some time ; fortunately 
we were not altogether dependent on 
them, and the realization of this fact, 
more than anything else, brought them 
to terms. We eventually hired two of 
them at two dollars a day, and further 


Peak of Mt. St, Elias, 


increased our party by the addi- 


tion of two more white men, who were 
to receive three dollars a day. We then 
numbered fourteen. 

The next stage in our journey was 
from Yakutat to Icy Bay, situated about 
fifty-five miles to the northwest. No one, 
however, should be misled by the word 
“Bay,” for, as we subsequently learned, 
the curvature of the beach is almost im- 
perceptible, and hence offers no protec- 
tion against the ocean swell which is 
constantly sweeping in. We were ob- 
liged to proceed thither in canoes, on 
account of the surf through which we 
had to land. The canoes used along 
the Alaskan coast are “dug-outs ” ; they 
are made of all sizes. As but few trees 
are of sufficient thickness to give the 
large ones the requisite beam, the sides 
are stretched and made to retain their 
new position by means of* water heated 
by stones. 

The Indians acted in a very aggra- 
vating manner about starting. Not car- 
ing to paddle their canoes fifty-five miles, 
it was their intention to wait for a fair 
off-shore breeze. Our main object, on 
the other hand, was to reach Icy Bay 
while the surf was low, regardless of 
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whether a fair wind was blowing or not. 
Why we should be in any hurry was 
quite incomprehensible to men to whom 
time is no object. We finally succeeded 
in making them do as we pleased by 
threatening to proceed in the Alpha. 

We left Yakutat on the morning of 
July 13th in two large canoes and one 
small one, all three being heavily laden 
with men and provisions. The trip to 
Icy Bay was accomplished in ten hours, 
thanks to an off-shore breeze which 
sprang up early in the morning and 
stayed by us most of the day. Part of the 
time, and for a distance of over fifteen 
miles, we were sailing along the foot of 
the Malespina glacier, so covered with 
earth, stones, and brush as to make it 
absolutely impossible to discern the ice 
with the eye, though the temperature of 
both wind and water gave clear evidence 
of its presence. 

Sailing in a large canoe is a most de- 
lightful experience ; the craft seems to 
glide over the surface of the water with- 
out cutting it; this is 
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Pinta’s boats ; the beach at this point is 
broad and steep, and composed of black 
sand ; this, together with the dark green 
trees in the background, gave the land- 
scape a sombre and impressive appear- 
ance. 

It may now be well to say a word 
about our general plans. We had 
brought along fourteen hundred pounds 
of provisions, consisting mainly of ba- 
con, hams, smoked salmon, flour, beans, 
dried apples, tea, and coffee, enough to 
enable fourteen men to remain away 
from Yakutat forty days if necessary. 
Of these forty days it was our intention 
to devote at the outside twenty-eight to 
climbing ; food had been brought for 
the remaining twelve in case we should 
be detained at Icy Bay on our return 
through the unfavorable condition of 
the surf, as we could not count on ob- 
taining any food at that place. Hence 
it was never intended to remove more 
than about two-thirds of our provisions 
from the beach. 











owing to its very light 
draught; its great 
width, on the other 
hand, gives it consider- 
able stability up to a 
certain point. If the 
Indians were taught the 
use of the folding cen- 
tre-board, they could 
probably make their 
canoes go fairly well to 
windward; the best 
they can do now is to 
avail themselves of a 
beam-wind. 

We found compara- 
tively little surf any- 
where on the coast, and 
by awaiting their op- i 
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succeeded, amidst the 
most intense excite- 
ment on the part, in 
bringing the canoes in on the crest of 
a wave and landing us without much 
wetting. Fifteen hours after our ar- 
rival the surf, however, was so_ high, 
that it would have been impossible for 
us to reach the beach in safety. We 
landed very near the place where the 
Schwatka party were put ashore by the 
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On the morning of the sixteenth we 
broke camp, leaving an Indian behind 
to take care of the canoes which re- 
mained ; one of the large ones was sent 
back to Yakutat with seven other Indi- 
ans who had accompanied us only as 
faras Icey Bay. Our native packers car- 
ried from seventy to ninety pounds, our 
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Darcy. Detached Belwood ! 

Belwood. Attached, on the contrary 
Attached to everything we have in com- 
mon, 

Darcy. Delightful Belwood ! 

Belwood. Delightful Darcy ! 

Belinda (to Clifford). That’s the way 
vou and Oswald should be. 

Clifford. It makes me rather sick, and 
I think, from the « xpression of Oswald’s 
face, that it has the same effect upon 
him. 

Oswald. I hate a fool's paradise ; it’s 
the thing in the world I most pray to 
be kept out of. 

Darcy. There is no question of para- 
dise—that’s the last thing. Your folly, 
us well as your ecstasy is, on the con- 
trary, in your rigid national conscious- 
ness ; it’s the extravagance of a perpet- 
ual spasm. What I go in for is a great 
reality, and our making it comprehen- 
sive and fruitful. Of course we shall 
never do anything without imagination 
—by remaining dull and dense and 
literal. 

Oswald. Atirappe ! 

Clifford. What does Oswald mean? I 
don’t understand French. 

Oswald. I have heard you speak it 
to-night. 

Clifford. Then I don’t understand 
your pronunciation. 

Oswald. It’s not that of Stratford-at- 
Bow. The difference between your 
ideas about yourselves and the way 
your performances strike the rest of the 
world, is one of the points that might 
be touched upon if it were not, as I am 
advised, absolutely impossible. The 
emanation of talent and intelligence 
from your conversation, your journals, 
your books 

Clifford. I give you up our conversa- 
tion, and even our journals. As for our 
books, they are clever enough for you 
to steal. 

Belinda. See what an immense advan- 
tage Clifford has ! 

Oswald. I acknowledge it in advance. 

Camilla. I like their books better 
than ours. I love a good English novel. 

Oswald. If you were not so naive, you 
wouldn’t dare to say so in Paris. Darcy 
was talking about what a German, what 
a Frenchman thinks. /Parlons-en, of 
what a Frenchman thinks ! 





Belinda. I thought you didn’t care. 

Relwood. He means thinks of us 

Darcy. An intelligent foreigner might 
easily think it is open to us to have the 
biggest international life in the world. 

Oswald. Darcy has formed the foolish 
habit of living in England, and it has 
settled upon him so that he has become 
quite provincialized. I believe he really 
supposes that that’s the centre of ideas. 

Clifford. Oh, hang ideas ! 

Oswald. Thank you, Clifford. He has 
lost all sense of proportion and perspec- 
tive, of the way things strike people on 
the continent—on the continents—in 
the clear air of the world. He has for- 
feited his birthright. 

Darcy. On the contrary, I have taken 
it up, and my eye for perspective has 
grown so that I see an immensity where 
you seem to me to see a dusky little 
cul-de-sac. 

Clifford. Is Paris the centre of ideas ? 

Belinda. I thought it was Berlin. 

Camilla. Oh, dear, must we go and 
live in Berlin ? 

Darcy. Why will no one have the 
courage to say, frankly, that it’s New 
York ? 

Belwood. Wouldn’t it be Boston, 
rather ? 

Oswald. Lam not obliged to say where 
it is, and I am not at all sure that there 
is such a place. But I know very well 
where it’s not. There are places where 
there are more ideas—places where there 
are fewer—and places where there are 
none at all. In Paris there are many, 
in constant circulation ; you meet them 
in periodicals, in books, and in the con- 
versation of the people. The people 
are not afraid of them—they quite like 
them. 

Belinda. Some of them are charming, 
and one must congratulate the people 
who like them on their taste. 

Oswald. They are not all for women, 
and, mon Dieu, you must take one with 
another. You must have all sorts, to 
have many, and you must have many to 
have a few good ones. 

Clifford. You express yourself like a 
preliminary remark in a French étude. 

Belinda. Clifford, I shall have to double 
that farthing ! 

Belwood. If the book, at present, is the 
novel, the French book is the French 
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And if the ideas are in the book, 


novel. 
we must oo to the Freneh novel for onr 
ideas. 

Clifford. Another preliminary remark 
—does any one follow ? 

Darcy. We must go everywhere for 
them, and we may form altogether, you 


and we—that is, our common mind may 
form—the biggest net in the world for 
catching them. 

Oswald, I should like to analyze that 
queer mixture—our common mind—and 
refer the different ingredients to their 
respective contributors. However, it 
doesn't strike me as true of France, and 
it is not of France that one would mean 
it, that the book is the novel. Across 
the Channel, there are other living forms. 
Criticism, for instance, is alive: I notice 
that in what is written about the art I en- 
deavor to practise. ‘ournalism is alive. 

Belwood. And isn’t the novel alive ? 

Oswald. Oh, yes, there are ideas in it 
—there are ideas about it. 

Darcy. In England, too, there are 
ideas about it; there seems to be noth- 
ing else just now. 

Oswald. I haven't come across one. 

Belwood. You might pass it without 
noticing it—they are not so salient. 

Belinda. But I thought we agreed that 
it was in England that it is the form ? 

Oswald. We didn’t agree; but that 
would be my impression. In England, 
however, even the form! 

Belwood. I see what you mean. Even 
the form doesn’t carry you very far. 
That’s a pretty picture of our literature. 

Oswald. I should like Darcy to think 





SO. 
Darcy. My dear fellow, Darcy thinks 
a great many things, whereas you ap- 
pear to him to be able to think but one 
or two. 

Belinda. Do wait till Belwood and 
Clifford go. 

Belwood. We must, or at least I must, 
in fact, be going. 

Clifford. So must I, though there is 
a question I should have liked still to 
ask Darcy. 

Camilla. Oh, I'm so disappointed—I 
hoped we should have talked about 
novels. There seemed a moment when 
we were near it. 

Belinda. We must do that yet—we 
must all meet again. 
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Camilla. But, my dear, Oswald and I 
are anine tan Powe 

Belinda. That needn't prevent; the 
rest of us will over and see 
We'll talk of novels in your salon. 

Camilla. That will be lovely—but will 
Clifford and Belwood come ? 

( lifford, Oh, I go to Paris sometimes : 
but not for th: 
substance. 


ro 
5 


you. 


form. Nor even for th 


Oswald. What do you go for ? 

Clifford. Oh, just for the lark. 

Belwood (to Camilla). I shall go to 
see you. 


Camilla, You're the nicest Englishman 
I ever saw. And, in spite of my hus- 
band, I delight in your novels. 

Oswald. I said nothing against Bel- 
wood’s. And, in general, they are proper 
enough for women—especially for little 
girls like you. 

Clifford (to Camilla). Have you read 
“Mrs. Jenks, of Philadelphia?” 

Camilla, Of Philadelphia? Jamais de 
la vie! 

Darcy (to Oswald). You think me so 
benighted to have a fancy for London ; 
but is it your idea that one ought to 
live in Paris ? 

Belwood. Paris is very well, but why 
should you people give yourself away at 
such a rate to the French? Much they 
thank you for it. They don’t even know 
that you do it. 

Oswald. Darcy is a man of letters, and 
it’s in Paris that letters flourish. 

Belinda. Why does Darcy write? 

Belwood. He writes, but before he 
writes he observes. Why should he 
observe in a French medium ? 

Oswald. For the same reason that I 
do. C'est plus clair. 

Darcy. Oswald has no feeling of race. 

Belwood. On the contrary, he feels it 
as a Frenchman. But why should you 
Americans keep pottering over French 
life and observing that? They them- 
selves do nothing else, and surely they 
suffice to the task. Stick to owr race— 
saturate yourself with that. 

Oswald. Do you mean the English? 

Darcy. I know what he means. 

Oswald. You are mighty mysterious, 
if you do. 

Darcy. I am of Camilla’s opinion—I 
think Belwood’s the nicest Englishman I 
ever saw. 
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Belinda. I am amused at the way it 
seems not to occur to any of us that the 
proper place to observe our own people 
is in our own country. 

Darcy. Oh, London’s the place; it 
swarms with our own people. 

Oswald. Do you mean with English 
people? You have mixed things up so 
that it’s hard to know what you do 
mean. 

Darcy. I mean with English people 
and with Americans—I mean with all. 
Enough is as good as a feast, and there 
are more Americans there than even the 
most rapacious observer can tackle. 

Belinda. This hotel is full of them. 

Darcy. You have only. to stand quiet 
and every type passes by. And over 
here they have a relief—it’s magnifi- 
cent ! 

Belinda. They have a relief, but 
sometimes I have none. You must 
remember, however, that life isn’t all 
observation. It’s also action ; it’s also 
sympathy. 

Darcy. To observe for a purpose is 
action. But there are more even than 
one can sympathize with ; I am willing 
to put it that way. 

Oswald. Rubbish—rubbish—rubbish! 

pelinda. You’re rough, Oswald. 

Oswald. He used the same words a 
while ago. 

Darcy. And then there are all the 
English too, thrown in. Think what 
that makes of London—think of the 
collection, the compendium. And Os- 
wald talks of Paris! 

Oswald. The Americans go to Paris in 
hordes—they are famous for it. 

Darcy. They used to be, but it’s not 
so now. They flock to London. 

Oswald. Only the stupid ones. 

Darcy. Those are so many, then, that 
they are typical ; they must be watched. 

gelinda. Go away, you two English- 
men; we are washing our dirty linen. 

Belwood. I go. But we have washed 
ours before you. 

Clifford. I also take leave, but I should 
like to put in my question to Darcy first. 

Belinda. He’s so exalted—he doesn’t 
hear you. 

Oswald. He sophisticates scandalous- 
ly, in the interest of a fantastic theory. 
I might even say in that of a personal 
preference. 


Darcy. Oh, don’t speak of my per- 
sonal preferences—you'll never get to 
the bottom of them! 

Oswald (to Camilla). Ain’t he myste- 
rious ? 

Belinda. I have an idea he hasn’t any 
personal preferences. Those are primi- 
tive things. 

Camilla. Well, we have them—over 
there in the Avenue Marceau. So we 
can’t cast the first stone. I am rather 
ashamed, before these gentlemen. We're 
a bad lot, we four. 

Clifford. Yes, you're abad lot. That's 
why I prefer Mrs. Jenks. Can’t any of 
you stand it, over there ? 

Belinda. Tam going home next year, 
to remain forever. 

Belwood. Then Clifford and I will come 
over—so it will amount to the same thing. 

Darcy. Those are details, and what- 
ever we do, or don’t do, it will amount 
to the same thing. For we are weaving 
our work together, and it goes on for- 
ever, and it’s allone mighty loom. And 
we are all the shuttles— Belinda and 
Camilla, Belwood, Clifford, Oswald, and 
Darcy — directed by the master hand. 
We fly to and fro, in our complicated, 
predestined activity, and it matters very 
little where we are at a particular mo- 
ment. Weare all of us here, there, and 
everywhere, wherever the threads are 
crossed. And the tissue grows and 
grows, and we weave into it all our lights 
and our darkness, all our quarrels and 
reconciliations, all our stupidities and 
our strivings, all the friction of our in- 
tercourse and all the elements of our 
fate. The tangle may seem great at times, 
but it is all an immeasurable pattern, a 
spreading, many-colored figure. And 
the figure, when it is finished ,will be a 
magnificent harmony. 

Oswald. He is exalted ! 

Camilla. C’est trés-joli. 

Belinda. Tf Tm only an unconscious, 
irresponsible shuttle, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter where I am, I think I won’t, after all, 
go home. 

Darcy. I don’t care where you go. 
The world is ours! 

Clifford. Yes, our common mind is to 
swallow it up. Butwhat about our com- 
mon language ? 

Belinda. This is Clifford’s great ques- 
tion. 
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Darcy. How do you mean, what about 
it ? 

Clifford. Do you expect Belwood and 
me to learn American ? 

Belwood. It is a great question. 

Darcy. Yes, if you like. 

Clifford. Will it be obligatory ? 

Darcy. Oh, no, quite optional. 

Oswald. What do you mean by Amer- 
ican ? 

Clifford. I mean your language. (To 
Darcy.) You consider that you will 
continue to understand ours? 

Belinda. The upper classes, yes. 

Camilla. My dear, there will be no up- 
per classes, when we are all drudging 
little bobbins. 

Belinda. Oh, yes, there'll be the bob- 
bins for silk, and the bobbins for wool. 

Camilla. And I suppose the silk will 
be English. 

Oswald (to Clifford). 
mean by my language ? 

Clifford. IT mean American. 

Oswald. Haven’t we a right to have a 
language of our own ? 

Darcy. Tt was inevitable. 

Clifford (to Oswald). I don’t under- 
stand you. 

Belinda. Already? 

Clifford. I mean that Oswald seems at 
once to resent the imputation that you 
have a national tongue and to wish to in- 
sist on the fact that you have it. His 
position is not clear. 

Darcy. That is partly because our 
tongue itself is not clear, as yet. We 
must hope that it will be clearer. Os- 
wald needn’t resent anything, for the 
evolution was inevitable. A body of 
English people crossed the Atlantic and 
sat down in a new climate on a new soil, 
amid new circumstances. It was a new 
heaven anda new earth. They invented 
new institutions, they encountered dif- 
ferent needs. They developed a particu- 
lar physique, as people do in a particular 
medium, and they began to speak in a 
new voice. They went in for democracy, 
and that alone would affect—it has af- 
fected—the tone immensely. C'est bien 
le moins, as the French say, that that 
tone should have had its range and that 
the language they brought over with 
them should have become different to ex- 
press different things. A language is a 
very sensitive organism. It must be con- 
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venient ; it varies, it responds, it accom- 
modates itself. 

Clifford. Ours, on your side of the 
water, has certainly been very accommo- 
dating. 

Darcy. It has vibrated into different 
shades. 

Clifford. Do you call them shades? 

Belinda. I like that idea of our voice 
being new; do you mean it creaks? I 
listen to Darcy with a certain surprise, 
however, for I am bound to say I have 
heard him criticise the American idiom. 

Darcy. You have heard me criticise it 
as neglected, as unstudied: you have 
never heard me criticise it as American. 
The fault I find with it is that it’s irre- 
sponsible—it isn’t American enough. 

Clifford. C'est trop fort ! 

Darcy. It’s the candid truth. I re- 
peat, its divergence was inevitable. 
But it has grown up roughly, and we 
haven't had time to cultivate it. That 
is all I complain of, and it’s awkward 
for us, for surely the language of such 
a country ought to be magnificent. 
That is one of the reasons why I say 
that it won’t be obligatory upon you 
English to learn it. We haven't quite 
learned it ourselves. When we shall at 
last have mastered it, we'll talk the mat- 
ter over with you. We'll agree upon 
our signs. 

Camilla. Do you mean we must study 
it in books ? 

Darcy. I don’t care how—or from the 
lips of the pretty ladies. 

Belinda. I must bravely concede that, 
often the lips of the pretty ladies 

Darcy (interrupting). At any rate, 
it’s always American. 

Camilla. But American improved— 
that’s simply English. 

Clifford. Your husband will tell you 
it’s simply French. 

Darcy. If it’s simply English, that 
perhaps is what was to be demonstrated. 
Extremes meet ! 

Belwood. You have the drawback (and 
I think it a great disadvantage) that 
you come so late, that you have not 
fallen on a language-making age. The 
people who first started our vocabularies 
were very naifs. 

Darcy. Oh, we are very naifs. 

Belwood. When I listen to Darcy, 1 
find it hard to believe it. 
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Oswald. Don’t listen to him. 

Belwood. The first words must have 
been rather vulgar. 

Belinda. Or perhaps pathetic. 

Belwood. New signs are crude, and 
you, in this matter, are in the crude, the 
vulgar stage. 

Darcy. That no doubt is our misfor- 
tune. 

Belinda. That's what I mean by the 
pathos. 

Darcy. But we have always the re- 
source of English. We have lots of op- 
portunity to practise it. 

Clifford. As a foreign tongue, yes. 

Darcy. To speak it as the Russians 
speak French. 

Belwood. Oh, you'll grow very fond of 
it. 

Clifford. The Russians are giving up 
French. 

Darcy. Yes, but they’ve got the lan- 
guage of Tolstoi. 

Nifford (groaning). Oh, heavens, Tol- 
stoi ! 

Darcy. Our great writers have writ- 
ten in English. That’s what I mean by 
American having been neglected. 

Clifford. If you mean ours, of course. 
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Darcy. I mean—yours—ours—yes. 

Oswald. It isn’t a harmony. It’s a 
labyrinth. 

Clifford. It plays an odd part in Dar- 
cy’s harmony, this duality of tongues. 

Darcy. Tt plays the part of amuse- 
ment. What could be more useful ? 

Clifford. Ah, then, we may laugh at 
you? 

Darcy. Tt will make against tameness. 

Oswald, Camilla, come away ! 

Clifford. Especially if you get angry. 

belinda. No, you and Belwood go 
first. We Americans must stay to pray. 

Camilla (to Clifford). Well, mind you 
come to Paris. 

Clifford. Will your husband receive 
me ? 

Oswald. Oh, in Paris I’m all right. 

Belinda. Tl bring every one. 

Clifford (to Camilla). Try “Mrs. 
Gibbs, of Nebraska ”—the pendant to 
“Mrs. Jenks.” 

Oswald. That’s another one you stole. 

Belwood. Ah, the French and Ger- 
mans ! 

Belinda (pushing him out with Clif- 
ford). Go, go. (To the others.) And 
now we must pray. 
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‘Beyond doubt he now recognized himself for lost, and had some taste of the cold agony of fear, or he had never at- 
tempted the foul stroke."’ 


—The Master of Baliantrae, page 415. 
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ized an expedition under Lieutenant 

Schwatka, the main object of which 
was to explore the glaciers to the south- 
ward of Mount St. Elias and as- 
cend the mountain as far as pos- 
sible. This was the first attempt 
ever made to penetrate that part 
of Alaska. The party succeeded 
in getting very near the foot of 
the mountain, a distance of about 
forty-five miles from the sea, but 
owing to the unfavorable state of 
the weather, combined with other 
causes, all attempts to ascend Mt. 
St. Elias proper were abandoned. 
Mr. Karr, however, climbed one of 
a chain of hills situated in the 
vicinity of the main range. Only 
nine or ten days were spent away 
from the beach. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. Har- 
old W. Topham, of London, came 
over to this country with his brother, 
with a view to getting up an expedition 
similar in its purpose to that sent out 
by the Times. I was fortunate in re- 
ceiving an invitation to join them. Later, 
a third Englishman, Mr. George Broke, 
was added to the party, and by the end 
of June we were all at Sitka, ready to 
avail ourselves of the first opportunity 
to proceed north. 

The Schwatka party were spared 
much time and trouble in getting up 
the coast, as the U. S. S. Pinta had re- 
ceived orders to carry them as far as 
they wished to go. Not being so fortu- 
nate in this respect, we were obliged to 


[3 1886 the New York Times organ- 





Cutting Steps up an 
Ice Slope. 


proceed partly by sailing vessel, partly 
by canoes. The only available schooner 
was the Alpha, a vessel of twenty-seven 
tons, which had just returned from a 







sealing 
cruise. Af- 
ter some 
delay in 
getting her 
ready, we set 
sail from Sit- 
ka on the 3d 
of July, the party 
then consisting of 
ourselves and six 
packers, two of whom é 

were white men, and the remaining four 
Indians. Though the latter are gener- 
ally capable of carrying heavier loads 
than white men, yet we did not think it 
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Mt. La Pérouse and the Great Pacific Glacier, from the Ocean. 








advisable to rely on them 
altogether, lest they should 
leave us suddenly in the 
lurch. 

We were seven days in 
reaching Yakutat, an Ind- 
ian settlement situated 250 
miles beyond Sitka [map on 
p. 390]. The vessel being 
small and dirty, the voyage 
on the whole was not very 
enjoyable. On the fourth 
day out we caught occa- 
sional glimpses through the 
clouds of the Fairweather 
range of mountains, consist- 
ing principally of Mt. Fair- 
weather, Mt. Crillon and Mt. 
La Pérouse; these peaks rise 
almost directly out of the 
sea, two of them to a height 
of nearly sixteen thousand 
feet. Lobtained a fine view 
of them on the return trip, 
and have no hesitation in 
saying that they present one 
of the grandest of mountain 
panoramas. Owing partly 
to their proximity, they ap- 
pear much finer than from 
Glacier Bay, from which 
point many Alaskan tour- 
ists see them yearly. Sev- 
eral glaciers descend from 
their slopes, some of which, 
as that at Icy Point, termin- 
ate abruptly in the ocean, 
their faces, which are wash- 
ed by the sea, being about 
two miles long. On Mt. 
Crillon we noticed in parti- 
cular two icefalls that im- 
pressed us as being unus- 
ually fine. 

Yakutat Bay is the first 
indentation of any impor- 
tance above Cross Sound, 
and hence is easily recog- 
nized in clear weather. The 
coast to the eastward is very 
low and generally lined 
with pine-trees. Yakutat 
itself is situated on a small 
island about five miles up 
the bay. It has a fairly 
good harbor, the entrance 
to which is by means of a 
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channel not over twenty yards wide. It 
is exclusively an Indian settlement and 
consists of just five houses, each cover- 
ing an area of perhaps thirty square 
feet. They are quite picturesque, a dis- 
tinctive feature being the oval door, 


which is none too 
large and situated a foot or more above 
the outside platform, so that in order to 
enter one must reduce one’s height at 
both ends. The houses are all of a size, 
and contain a large central space which 
serves both as parlor and kitchen ; open- 
ing out on it are several smaller rooms, 
which are allotted to the different fami- 
lies. The chief, Billy, is quite friendly, 
and will allow one, if without shelter, to 
spend several days in his house. If he 
expects anything in return, he will say 
so beforehand. 

The inhabitants evinced a sort of stu- 
pid interest at our coming. One “Dick 
the Dude,” of Juneau, whom we had 
tempcrarily hired at Sitka, but soon af- 
terward discharged as being too true to 
his nickname, had, in order to annoy us, 
sent up word of our arrival by some In- 
dians who were coming north in canoes 
to visit their friends, stating that we 
were very anxious to obtain packers and 
were ready to pay high wages. As a 
result the Yakutats stood out for three 
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dollars a day for some time ; fortunately 
we were not altogether dependent on 
them, and the realization of this fact, 
more than anything else, brought them 
to terms. We eventually hired two of 
them at two dollars a day, and further 


Peak of Mt. St. Elias. 


increased our party by the addi- 


tion of two more white men, who were 
to receive three dollars a day. We then 
numbered fourteen. 

The next stage in our journey was 
from Yakutat to Icey Bay, situated about 
fifty-five miles to the northwest. No one, 
however, should be misled by the word 
“Bay,” for, as we subsequently learned, 
the curvature of the beach is almost im- 
perceptible, and hence offers no protec- 
tion against the ocean swell which is 
constantly sweeping in. We were ob- 
liged to proceed thither in canoes, on 
account of the surf through which we 
had to land. The canoes used along 
the Alaskan coast are “ dug-outs”; they 
are made of all sizes. As but few trees 
are of sufficient thickness to give the 
large ones the requisite beam, the sides 
are stretched and made to retain their 
new position by means of water heated 
by stones. 

The Indians acted in a very aggravat- 
ing manner about starting. Not caring 
to paddle their canoes fifty-five miles, 
it was their intention to wait for a fair 
off-shore breeze. Our main object, on 
the other hand, was to reach Icy Bay 
while the surf was low, regardless of 
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whether a fair wind was blowing or not. 
Why we should be in any hurry was 
quite incomprehensible to men to whom 
time is no object. We finally succeeded 
in making them do as we pleased by 
threatening to proceed in the Alpha. 

We left Yakutat on the morning of 
July 13th in two large canoes and one 
small one, all three being heavily laden 
with men and provisions. The trip to 
Icy Bay was accomplished in ten hours, 
thanks to an off-shore breeze which 
sprang up early in the morning and 
stayed by us most of the day. Part of the 
time, and for a distance of over fifteen 
miles, we were sailing along the foot of 
the Malespina glacier, so covered with 
earth, stones, and brush as to make it 
absolutely impossible to discern the ice 
with the eye, though the temperature of 
both wind and water gave clear evidence 
of its presence. 

Sailing in a large canoe is a most de- 
lightful experience ; the craft seems to 
glide over the surface of the water with- 
out cutting it; this is 
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Pinta’s boats ; the beach at this point is 
broad and steep, and composed of black 
sand ; this, together with the dark green 
trees in the background, gave the land- 
scape a sombre and impressive appear- 
ance. 

It may now be well to say a word 
about our general plans. We had 
brought along fourteen hundred pounds 
of provisions, consisting mainly of ba- 
con, hams, smoked salmon, flour, beans, 
dried apples, tea, and coffee, enough to 
enable fourteen men to remain away 
from Yakutat forty days if necessary. 
Of these forty days it was our intention 
to devote at the outside twenty-eight to 
climbing ; food had been brought for 
the remaining twelve in case we should 
be detained at Icy Bay on our return 
through the unfavorable condition of 
the surf, as we could not count on ob- 
taining any food at that place. Hence 
it was never intended to remove more 
than about two-thirds of our provisions 
from the beach. 





owing to its very light 
draught; its great 
width, on the other 
hand, gives it consider- 
able stability up to a 
certain point. If the 
Indians were taught the 
use of the folding cen- 
tre-board, they could 
probably make their 
canoes go fairly well to 
windward; the best 
they can do now is to 
avail themselves of a 
beam-wind. 

We found compara- 
tively little surf any- 
where on the coast, and 
by awaiting their op- 
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succeeded, amidst the 
most intense excite- 
ment on their part, in 
bringing the canoes in on the crest of 
a wave and landing us without much 
wetting. Fifteen hours after our ar- 
rival the surf, however, was so high, 
that it would have been impossible for 
us to reach the beach in safety. We 
landed very near the place where the 
Schwatka party were put ashore by the 


Map showing Alaskan Coast from Mt. Fairweather to Mt. St. Elias. 


On the morning of the sixteenth we 
broke camp, leaving an Indian behind 
to take care of the canoes which re- 
mained ; one of the large ones was sent 
back to Yakutat with seven other Indi- 
ans who had accompanied us only as 
far as Icy Bay. Our native packers car- 
ried from seventy to ninety pounds, our 
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white men from sixty to eighty, while 
my English friends and I had loads va- 
rying in weight from twenty-five to forty 
pounds. We followed the beach in a west- 
erly direction for about five miles. Dur- 
ing part of the time we were obliged to 
walk over ground which was thickly cov- 
ered with wild strawberries ; they were 
of very good size, but were somewhat 
lacking in flavor. They grow mainly in 
the sand. The bears are said to be very 
fond of them. 

The route for the first day was substan- 
tially that taken by the previous party. 
We soon left the beach and turning 
sharply to the right followed up one 
of the many arms of the Yahtsé River, 
this being the name by which the Jones 
River is known to the Indians. A great 
deal of wading had to be done through 
deep glacier water, and this certainly 
was not one of the agreeable features of 
the trip. 

The second day out we left the Yahtsé 
and ascended the Agassiz Glacier, which 
lay on our right. This glacier is entire- 
ly unlike any we had ever seen; along 
its edge and to a height of 500 feet or 
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the forest, we found ourselves facing an 
immense moraine which extended for 
miles away to the northward and east- 
ward. The Alaskan moraines are dif- 
ferent from those commonly seen in 
Switzerland, which generally consist of 
stones and boulders piled up in a con- 
tinuous line at the edge or on the sur- 
face of a glacier ; about St. Elias one 
finds débris covering the ice to a greater 
or lesser depth and extending quite a 
distance away from the borders. In the 
centre of the glacier white ice is gener- 
ally seen. Travelling over the débris is 
very rough work, and particularly so for 
men with heavy packs ; the stones are 
loosely distributed, an1 even with the 
greatest care in selecting a footing one 
frequently loses his balance and gets a 
bad tumble. 

Once on the glacier, we were obliged 
to elect which one of the two routes 
leading to St. Elias we would take, for 
before us, at a distance of perhaps eigh- 
teen miles, the Chaix Hills, a sandstone 
range some twelve miles long and thirty- 
five hundred feet high, lay in such a 
position that a straight line drawn from 
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Landing through the Surf at Icy Bay. 


more it is so densely wooded with large 
trees and brush that it is hard for one to 
realize that a few feet beneath the soil 
there is solid ice. On emerging from 


us to the mountain would have inter- 
sected them at right angles, dividing 
them into two equal parts. Two years 
ago the Schwatka party went to the left ; 
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as they expressed the opinion that St. 
Elias was inaccessible by the face they 
saw, we decided that it would be better 
for us to try the other way first. 
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cease to be so until he has become 
thoroughly convinced of the honest in- 
tentions of the stranger. 

In the early part of the third day our 





Camp at Icy Bay before the Start for Mt. St. Elias, 


Most of our Indians had never been 
on ice before, yet they carried their loads 
of eighty or ninety pounds over rough 
and slippery places with comparative 
ease ; more than once we took great 
pains to cut steps across an ice-slope to 
prevent anyone from slipping ; but they 
generally disdained using them, crossing 
either just above or just below where we 
had prepared the way. They refused 
to wear the shoes with nails we had pro- 
vided for them, preferring their mocas- 
sins ; several reached camp one night 
with bleeding feet, but they neverthe- 
less persisted in using their own foot- 
gear. We subsequently discovered that 
one of their objects in so doing was to 
avoid wearing out good shoes in our ser- 
vice. 

The average Indian is a competent 
being, though it takes some time to dis- 
cover his good points. He is quick at 
grasping ideas, and is especially good at 
imitating what others have done. But 
it requires great patience in dealing 
with him, the more so since he deals 
with the white man at arm’s length. He 
is exceedingly distrustful, nor does he 


general course was toward the eastern 
end of the Chaix Hills, but by noon our 
progress being slower than we had antic- 
ipated, we decided to make for the near- 
est point on the same, to avoid spending 
the night on the glacier, if possible. 
We were fortunate in finding a suitable 
place for leaving the ice ; this cannot be 
done at every point, owing to the steep- 
ness of the glacier at its edge. Between 
the hills and the glacier ran a swift 
stream, after fording which we found 
ourselves on a beautiful camping-ground. 
The change from the moraine was very 
refreshing. To a height of several hun- 
dred feet these hills are densely wooded 
with dark green brush ; above grows a 
kind of coarse grass of a lighter hue ; 
still higher appear the steep and bare 
slopes of sandstone. Pine-trees are 
found on a few isolated spots. "Wesub- 
sequently learned that the northern face 
is covered with snow, as might be ex- 
pected. It is very odd that such rich 
vegetation should "be found in the midst 
of so much ice. 

Eight of the packers were now sent 
back to Icy Bay to bring up another 
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Mount St. 


supply of food ; two of the Sitka Indians 
remained, to aid us in moving camp 
while exploring the ground that lay be- 
fore us. They stayed very reluctantly ; 
they did not seem to appreciate the dis- 
tinction we had intended to confer on 
them by selecting them as the two best. 

Our immediate object was to reach 
the eastern end of the Chaix Hills, by 
following up the stream, if possible, as 
walking along its edge was vastly pref- 
erable to crossing the rough glacier. 
About four miles above the last camp 
we discovered a beautiful lake, bordered 
on one side by the green hill-slopes, on 
the other by the steep cliffs of the 
glacier. It was only one ofa great num- 
ber of similar lakes which are to be 
found all along this sandstone range. 
A flock of ducks rose as we came in 
sight. Owing to the steepness of the 
ice around a second lake, we were event- 
ually obliged to take to the glacier again, 
and by means of it we succeeded, in the 
course of two days, in turning the hills 
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Elias from the Northwest Corner of the Chaix Hills, 


at the desired point. We were then on 
a glacier proceeding directly from the 
southeastern face of the mountain. We 
ascended it for a short distance, and 
from a point about two thousand feet 
high obtained a perfect view of the im- 
posing mass of St. Elias, then less than 
eight miles distant. Though by no 
means the highest mountain in the 
world by actual measurement, yet it 
probably appears as large as, if not 
larger than, any other, for it is plainly 
visible from the sea throughout its en- 
tire height of eighteen or nineteen thou- 
sand feet, though situated from forty to 
fifty miles inland. The Swiss moun- 
tains, which are all under sixteen thou- 
sand feet, are generally seen from eleva- 
tions varying from four to eight thousand 
feet, while in the Himalayas the plane of 
observation is considerably higher. It 
is certainly true that, with the possible 
exception of Mt. Wrangel, about which 
little is known, Mt. St. Elias presents the 
greatest snow climb of all the mountains 
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* 
showing the Crater, the entir@ upper rim of which was ascended. 


in the world, on account of the low point 
to which the line of perpetual snow de- 
scends in these northerly regions. Be- 
side St. Elias such mountains as Cook 
and Vancouver sank into insignificance. 
The face we were looking at was com- 
posed mainly of great masses of broken 
snow and ice ; on either side were rocky 
arétes leading up to the final pyramid ; 
the lower part of the mountain seemed 
much less accessible than the upper part. 
After a careful survey of the whole, we 
came to the conclusion that any attempt 
to make the ascent from that quarter 
could only result in failure. 

In order not to endanger our chances 
of possible success on the southwestern 
face through any lack of time, we de- 
cided to start for that point at once. 
This involved retracing our steps to the 


* A point just above the asterisk, where the foot of the 
mountain meets the glacier, was the site of our five days’ 
camp. Directly over this in the illustration is the crater ; 
and the extreme right-hand limit of the upper rim of this 
—a point about half an inch to the right of a vertical line 
drawn from the camp—was the highest spot reached. 





first place we had reached on the Chaix 
Hills ; a short distance beyond we met 
the eight packers on their return from 
Icy Bay, and the party, which then again 
numbered fourteen, directed their steps 
to the northwestern corner of the Chaix 
Hills. Lake Castani, discovered and 
named by the previous party, happened 
to be filled with water and floating ice- 
bergs as we passed it. On our return a 
fortnight later, we found it to be quite 
empty, the icebergs being stranded. 
Beyond Castani we were obliged to pass 
some thick brush before reaching the 
Guyot Glacier. A walk of three hours 
over white ice then brought us to the 
northwestern corner of the Chaix Hills. 

Just before leaving the glacier one of 
our men discovered a large flock of geese 
on a lake. The whole party was sum- 
moned, and dropping our packs we 
armed ourselves with clubs, with a view 
to having some fresh food for the next 
meal. Fortunately the geese were too 
young to fly, as we had been obliged to 
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A Rainy Day on the March to the Mountain, 


leave all our guns behind, on account of 
their weight. The geese retired to a 
sheltered nook beneath a great ice-arch 
with considerable overhang, which they 
were only induced to leave on hearing 
the report of a revolver. As they swam 
out, a dozen or more were either clubbed 
or grabbed. We found them excellent 
eating, though doubtless the surround- 
ing circumstances added somewhat to 
their savor. A fortnight later the geese 
in the neighborhood were all able to fly, 
and hence our unsportsmanlike methods 
ceased to be of any avail. 


Our new location on the Chaix Hills 
was amidst the grandest of mountain 
scenery. The most conspicuous object 
was, of course, Mt. St. Elias, which 
rose abruptly from the glacier some 
twelve miles beyond. Two massive 
shoulders of snow led up to the summit, 
in shape resembling a pyramid, three of 
the edges of which were visible. Some- 
what in advance of the final peak was 
what appeared as an immense crater or 
amphitheatre, which, if severed from 
the rest, would in itself be a mountain 
of no mean dimensions. St. Elias ter- 
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minates on either side in a long ridge 
of as fine precipitous rock as is often 
seen. These ridges appear as a contin- 
uation of the shoulders, than which they 
are, however, so much lower that there 
is little difficulty in determining where 
the mountain proper begins and where 
it ends. The peak and the ridges, then, 
taken together, may be said to form a 
unit in themselves. Turning to the left, 
the eye, after travelling over immense 
tracts of glacier, encounters a range of 
snow-clad mountains with but few pro- 
truding rocks; they were particularly 
beautiful when tinged by the reddish 
light of the setting sun. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood of our camp vio- 
lets, forget-me-nots, and blue-bells were 
growing in profusion. A pool of toler- 
ably warm water, fed from subterranean 
sources, gave us an opportunity of en- 
joying a delightful swim. It seemed 
very odd to be bathing when surround- 
ed on all sides by glaciers, and with Mt. 
St. Elias in our immediate vicinity. 
Thinking we saw a possible route up 
the mountain by way of the crater, we 
decided to move forward immediately. 
Having crossed the Tyndall Glacier in 
three hours and a half to Schwatka’s 
last camp on a range of foot-hills, we 
sent back to Icy Bay all but four of our 
packers. With them we gradually pushed 
on up the glacier, and camped the third 
night after leaving the Chaix Hills near 
the mouth of the second of the three gla- 
ciers, which join the Tyndall on the left 
and at right angles. At this point one 
of the party was unfortunately incapaci- 
tated from further climbing by accident- 
ally breaking his snow-glasses. Leaving 
him and the two Indians at the camp last 
mentioned, the remaining three of us, 
with two white packers, pushed right on 
to the base of the mountain and crater, 
and pitched our tent on the only green 
spot on the southwestern face of St. Elias. 
This spot, covering perhaps two acres, 
was about 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, on what may be said to repre- 
sent the line of perpetual snow on Mt. 
St. Elias. We had some little trouble 
in reaching it, owing to the treacherous 
condition of the glacier up which we 
were obliged to proceed. The latter is 
very much crevassed for a distance of 
two miles or more from the mountain. 
VoL. V.—37 
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In the very early part of the season it is 
probably covered with so much snow 
that one would hardly become aware of 
the presence of the ice beneath ; but by 
the end of July much of the snow has 
disappeared, and the remaining snow- 
bridges over the crevasses being then 
very thin are liable to give way when 
subjected to any great pressure. Hence 
we had to feel our way along very care- 
fully, and at times retrace our steps for 
a considerable distance in order to try 
getting ahead at another point. As we 
were tied together with a stout rope, 
which was kept taut when in dangerous: 
places, the only result following the 
breaking through of a snow-bridge was 
the temporary disappearance, partial or 
total, of one of the party beneath the 
snow. With the aid of the rope he was 
able to regain the surface with little or 
no trouble. Without the rope, though, 
a person would in many cases fall to a 
great depth, where he would be jammed 
in the ice or freeze to death before any 
assistance could be rendered. Of course 
it is of the utmost importance that cre- 
vasses which are hidden by snow should 
be crossed at right angles, for if several 
are on a snow-bridge at once and it 
breaks through, the rope ceases to be of 
any avail, and all may come to grief. 
Such accidents, however, need not oc- 
cur when proper care is exercised in ex- 
amining the surface of the snow. 

Our party was the first to set foot on 
Mt. St. Elias, for the previous expedi- 
tion, having proceeded up the Tyndall 
Glacier to within a certain distance of 
the mountain, decided to: branch off to 
the left on account of the roughness of 
the ice ahead.* Mr. Karr then ascended 
one of a chain of hills which faces the 
main range. 

Heretofore the fuel question had 
never given us any trouble ; we had al- 
ways succeeded in finding wood or 
brush wherever we had stopped; but 
now our fires were comparatively small, 
being fed only by bits of shrubbery and 
dry moss. We were, -however, always 
able to boil enough water for coffee, and 
no further cooking was required, as we 
had brought with us hams and hard- 
tack for use while on the mountain. 


* Karr’s ‘‘ Shores and Alps of Alaska,” p. 102. Schwatka’s 
letter to the New York Times, October 7, 1886. 
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The view from our camping-ground 
was one of rare beauty. A small portion 
of the summit of Mt. St. Elias was 
visible, peeping up over the crater. Its 
great height, however, could not be 
fully appreciated from so near its base. 
A most remarkable and unique sight 
were two straight and narrow glaciers, 
which appeared to have fallen over the 
edge of the mountain at a point where 
it was very steep. They were parallel 
to each other, being separated by a strip 
of fine bare rock. They resembled two 
frozen cascades and must have been over 
two thousand feet high. For the first 
time we caught a glimpse of the valley 
through which the upper part of the 
Tyndall Glacier descends; the rocky 
peaks and precipices in the background 
were very grand; they reminded us 
somewhat of the scenery from Montan- 
vert looking up the Mer de Glace. 

No less than fourteen different kinds 
of wild flowers were found near our 
camp, and a few excellent strawberries 
were picked. Ptarmigan, which during 
the last few days had been seen in large 
numbers, had now grown scarce, though 
with the aid of a gun we could have se- 
cured enough for several meals. Four 
marmots were captured by smoking them 
out of their hole in the cleft of a rock ; 
situated as we were, they made an ex- 
cellent stew, to prepare which we de- 
stroyed one of our wooden boxes. Two 
bears were seen crossing the glacier. 
They did not trouble us, and we had no 
means of troubling them. 

From our camp on the mountain the 
crater was reached by two different 
arétes and on two different occasions. 
The ascent alone of the first aréte occu- 
pied the better part of eight hours, and 
was not altogether without difficulty. 
The height reached was about eight 
thousand feet; a low, broad cairn was 
built at the top. Being of the opinion 
that the route we had chosen was too 
long for the beginning of the ascent of 
such a mountain as St. Elias, we decided 
to ascertain whether the crater could 
not be gained more easily in some other 
way. The night previous to the second 


successful attempt to reach it was spent 
in the open air, two hours beyond the 
regular camp, at a somewhat chilly spot ; 
we were surrounded on almost every 
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side by snow and ice, so we could hardly 
expect very much warmth after the sun 
had gone down. The glacier to the left 
of us was very peculiar. It seemed to 
have its origin in a rocky precipice and 
consisted mainly of yawning crevasses ; 
it was evidently the remnant of a once 
fine glacier coming down from above. 

A start was made at 4.30 am. The 
Tophams and I were tied to a rope, our 
two packers remaining at the base of 
the mountain. After two hours and a 
half of steady climbing we had gained 
the crater by a rock aréte running par- 
allel to the one we had already ascended. 
Our experience with the rocks of Mt. 
St. Elias was not of an agreeable char- 
acter. They were practically all com- 
posed of shale of the most rotten kind, 
thus affording no hold for either our 
hands or our feet. Large pieces broke 
off and went tumbling down below at 
every step we took, filling the air with 
dust, and at times we were obliged to 
use great care in order to avoid going 
along with them. Had the rock been 
firm, the climbing would have been very 
fine, as the aréie was quite rugged. The 
sharp character of the shale was most 
injurious to our shoes, however stout 
they were, and the integrity of our foot- 
gear was, of course, a question of the 
utmost importance to us. 

Once on the brink of the crater, we 
obtained a perfect view of this wonder- 
ful cavity in the mountain side. It is 
one of the main features of the south- 
western face of St. Elias. It begins on 
the right in a splendid jagged arée 
leading up to a peak which, from an- 
other point, appears as a spur of the 
mountain. At the foot of this peak be- 
gins the upper rim of the crater, which 
descends gradually to the left in the 
shape of a spiral curve. In its entire 
length it is frosted with a layer of snow 
over fifty feet thick ; the effect of this is 
very striking. The walls of the crater 
are composed of steep, bare rock, the 
surface of which is furrowed and strati- 
fied in a most wonderful manner. The 
interior is filled with snow; its outlet is 
to the eastward, where it feeds a large 
glacier. There is good reason to believe 
that this amphitheatre is of volcanic ori- 
gin. Several specimens of rocks which 
were brought down seem to support 
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this theory, while later in the day a 
cone was passed resembling in shape 
and general appearance those seen in 
the crater of Kilauea, on the island of 
Hawaii. 

Having paused a few moments for the 
view, we turned to the left and began 
following the edge of the crater in a 
westerly direction. We soon passed the 
point we had reached two days before, 
and then walked steadily for two hours 
over snow-fields and steep débris. Later 
we had about fifteen minutes of good 
climbing among solid sandstone and 
conglomerate rocks. This we enjoyed 
immensely, as it was in marked contrast 
with what we had been treated to on the 
shale aréte. 

After a hasty lunch at ten we con- 
tinued the ascent. The following hour 
was occupied in cutting our way up an 
ice-slope. This is always slow and te- 
dious work, and particularly so when 
the ice is covered with a layer of snow. 
At an early hour of the day such slopes 
can sometimes be ascended by digging 
one’s feet into the snow, and without the 
aid of any steps in the ice ; but after the 
surface has been exposed to the rays of 
the sun there is always danger of the 
whole mass of snow detaching itself 
from the ice and forming a miniature 
avalanche, in which case the whole party 
would be pretty sure to follow the ava- 
lanche down the slope. It is far safer, 
and generally absolutely necessary, when 
brought face to face with such an ob- 
stacle, to cut one’s way up it step by 
step; the rate of progress under such 
circumstances is often not over 150 feet 
an hour, whereas a good snow-field can 
be climbed at more than ten times this 
speed. The steps are cut by means of 
an ice-axe, the shape of which is familiar 
to Swiss tourists. The first man has 
most of the heavy work to do. Those 
behind him have to see that the rope is 
kept taut and to dig their axes well into 
the ice at each step, in order to have a 
good hold on it, should anyone slip. 
The descent of such a slope is generally 
accomplished in the same way that one 
would descend a ladder. When thus 
facing the ice, there is less danger of 
losing one’s balance; then, too, it is 
easier to secure a foothold in a slippery 
step with the toe than with the heel. 
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Having climbed the ice-slope, we 
found ourselves at the point where the 
crater appears from below to take a 
sudden turn to the right. We then 
walked along the undulating line of its 
upper edge ; no sooner had we reached 
the top of one eminence than we were 
obliged to descend again, only to pre- 
pare for climbing another. The snow 
was very soft ; we constantly went in to 
our knees and sometimes to our waist. 
At 1.45 p.m. we were at the point where 
the rocky peak already referred to may 
properly be said to begin. According 
to observations made with aneroid bar- 
ometers and a boiling-point thermom- 
eter, the height reached was 11,460 feet, 
nearly 9,000 of which were above the line 
of perpetual snow. Several sights were 
taken with the prismatic compass in or- 
der to locate our position on the moun- 
tain. It was unfortunately too late in 
the day and the snow was getting too 
soft for us to ascend the small peak ; we 
estimated it to be about 1,500 feet above 
us, and under favorable conditions we 
could probably have climbed it in less 
than two hours. 

There are several reasons, which it 
would be tedious for the reader to have 
laid before him at length, why no further 
attempt was made to reach the actual 
summit of Mt. St. Elias. The only 
practicable route leading to the final 
peak from beyond the crater appeared 
to be over a huge mound some 1,500 
feet high, the slopes of which were 
mostly covered with ice. To cut steps 
up it would in itself be no small task, 
and would have to be performed at the 
beginning and not in the middle of the 
day’s climb ; hence it would be neces- 
sary to establish a temporary camp at a 
considerable height on the mountain, 
and to do this would require the ser- 
vices of packers experienced in climb- 
ing, such as the present expedition did 
not have at its command. Even then 
success would not be certain, unless an- 
other year should find these same slopes 
covered with firm snow instead of ice. 
That this would be the case is not at all 
improbable, in view of the unusual 
amount of sunny weather which pre- 
vailed in Alaska during the whole of last 
summer, the tendency of which is to 
turn snow into ice. Beyond the mound 
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the ascent by the southern aréte ap- 
peared to offer fewer difficulties, though 
the very summit of the mountain wore a 
snow-cap with a great deal of overhang. 
The southwestern face of St. Elias, it is 
safe to say, will never be climbed; it 
presents a mass of broken snow, beauti- 
ful, yet forbidding. We estimated the 
summit to be about 7,000 feet above us, 
making its total height 18,500 feet. It 
seemed to us that the Coast Survey giv- 
ing it 19,500 feet was too liberal in its 
figures. 

The day was cloudless; the whole 
scene was one that baffles description. 
It surpassed in grandeur though not in 
picturesqueness the very best that the 
Alps can offer. Roughly speaking, the 
eye encountered for miles nothing but 
snow and ice. I had never before 
thoroughly realized the vastness of the 
Alaskan glaciers, though during the 
past fortnight we had spent many a 
weary hour in crossing immense mor- 
aines. One of the glaciers we looked 
down upon was not less than sixty miles 
long, while another attained a breadth 
of twenty-five or thirty miles. 

From below I had gained the im- 
pression that ice covered with débris 
predominated over white ice. I now 
saw that this was not the case, and that 
the ratio of débris to clear ice was prob- 
ably not greater than that of one to 
ten. When standing at a considerable 
height one appreciates for the first 
time the beautiful curves through which 
the glaciers alter their course. We 
noticed this in particular in looking 
down upon the Agassiz Glacier. It ap- 
peared at one point to describe three or 
four ares of concentric circles with 
radii varying from eight to ten miles, 
each are being indicated by a light coat- 
ing of stones, the whole resembling an 
immense race-course. Through the mid- 
dle of the Tyndall Glacier, and for a 
distance of several miles, two light 
streaks of moraine ran parallel to each 
other, presenting from above the ap- 
pearance of a huge serpent crawling the 
length of the glacier. 

The groups of snow-clad peaks visi- 
ble to the naked eye were countless, 
and to the northward, in which direc- 
tion the view was barred, their number 
is doubtless quite as great ; only a few 
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of them, however, impressed us as being 
either very high or very striking in 
shape. Some of them rose out of the 
snow in such a manner as to lead one 
to believe that they had been recently 
buried and were waiting to be dug out. 
When I say that but few appeared very 
high or striking, I should except Fair- 
weather and Crillon, which were plainly 


‘visible above the clouds though a hun- 


dred and forty miles distant. The 
ocean was covered with fog; it fre- 
quently is in these latitudes ; in fact it 
would often be raining for a whole day 
at the beach, while about St. Elias the 
sky would be cloudless. 

At three o’clock we thought it best to 
begin our downward journey, as we did 
not care to be caught out over night. 
A small American flag, presented to the 
Expedition by a lady of Sitka, was 
placed in a tin can and left at “Flag 
Rock,” a point about 10,000 feet high. 
The descent was accomplished without 
accident, and we reached our sleeping 
place at 8.30 p.m. While descending 
the final aréte, and when not occupied 
in dodging falling stones, we noticed 
some very fine effects of the setting 
sun on the snow mountains and on a 
few thin floating clouds; the hues did 
not equal the Alpine glow of Switzer- 
land, but the light blue of the sky was 
very beautiful. The sunlight falling on 
the green spots in the valleys below 
made them stand out in marked con- 
trast with the surrounding snow and 
ice. 

After a hasty meal we wrapped our- 
selves up in our blankets and spent 
another night in the open air. We had 
all enjoyed the day thoroughly; I shall 
certainly remember it as one of the 
pleasantest I have ever spent in the 
mountains. 

The twentieth day had now elapsed 
since our arrival at Icy Bay, and it 
was time for us to be thinking of get- 
ting back to the beach, not knowing 
how long we might be detained there 
by the surf. Leaving a few things be- 
hind, we began the return journey in 
earnest the day after the climb, and 
reached the shore in the course of five 
days. The Indians were overjoyed at 
the idea of being homeward bound. 
They seemed thoroughly tired of the 
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Mt. Crillon from the Pacific Ocean. 


mountains. We found the Yahts¢é Riv- 
er very much higher than when we had 
come up, and hence the wading was 
more disagreeable. At one place we 
were submerged for some time any- 
where from the chest to the neck, ac- 
cording to the size of the man. We 
were so light when under water, that the 
quicksands below did not trouble us. 
On the other hand our loads rendered 
us top-heavy, and one of our men as a 
natural result lost his balance and went 
over, wetting his pack. Our smallest 
Indian had to be relieved of his load 
altogether. Curiously enough the Ind- 
ians seemed to prefer wading to walk- 
ing over dry ground. The first day out, 
they took us through deep water no less 
than ten times in the course of half an 
hour, much of which could have been 
avoided, as we subsequently found, by 
making a short défour through the 
woods. On the present occasion one 
of them, having crossed the stream, de- 
posited his pack and returned to the 
deepest part where he literally took a 
bath with all his clothes on and seemed 
to rejoice in our unsuccessful efforts at 
finding a shallow place for crossing. 
The water coming directly from the 
Vou. V.—38 


glacier was so cold that we white men 
were only too glad to get out of it, but 
its temperature seemed to have no dis- 
agreeable effect on the Indians. 

The shore-camp was reached August 
7th, early in the afternoon. There was 
but little surf, and fearing that the con- 
ditions might change by next morning, 
we decided to start for Yakutat that 
night. The Indians were very glad to 
leave, and as a consequence we found 
getting away from Icy Bay to be a very 
much easier task than starting out from 
Yakutat some four weeks earlier had 
been. The large canoe carried twelve 
men, all the baggage, and the provisions 
which were left over. The small one 
could only hold four men. At six o’clock 
we were fairly under way, and an equal 
amount of paddling and sailing brought 
us to Yakutat next morning at ten 
o'clock. 


Four days elapsed, and the Alpha, 
which we were relying on to take us 
down the coast, had not yet put in an 
appearance. As I was anxious to be 
home by a certain date, I availed myself 
of an unexpected opportunity to reach 
Sitka on the Active, a small schooner 
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Wading an Arm of the Yahtse River—on the return from the mountain. 


which was already crowded with miners. 
My friends, not being so hard pressed 
for time, decided to await the arrival of 
the larger vessel. The Active was favored 
with a fair breeze till within thirty miles 
of Sitka, at which point we took to the 
oars and rowed her into port. The trip 
was performed in three days and a half, 
and thanks to the fine weather was far 
from disagreeable. 

The others, as I subsequently learned, 
were much less fortunate than myself in 
getting away from Yakutat. After wait- 
ing another week for the Alpha, one of 


them decided to start for Sitka in a 
-anoe with some Indians. The trip was 
successfully made in seven days, but it 
was not unattended with danger, since 
the coast consists largely of rocks and 
glaciers and hence offers but little pro- 
tection against southerly gales, even for 
acanoe. On reaching Sitka it was 
learned that the Leo, a schooner with 
auxiliary steam power, was just about 
to leave for Victoria. She was imme- 
diately chartered to go to Yakutat and 
bring the remainder of the party away. 
Their joy on sighting her was intense, 
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but not of long duration, for no sooner 
had she steamed off with all on board, 
than a southeasterly gale was encoun- 
tered which lasted five days; during 
this time the Leo sprung a bad leak 
which necessitated a return to Yakutat, 
where she was beached and repaired by 
her crew. Sitka was eventually reached 
on the 17th of September. 

It is hoped that before long this part 
of our country will be visited again and 
another attempt made to climb Mt. St. 
Elias. The next expedition will have a 
great advantage over the present one, 
for, the weather permitting, it can count 
on being at an elevation of eleven thou- 
sand four hundred feet above the sea- 
level within six days after leaving Icy 
Bay, whereas this year’s party were 
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eighteen days in reaching this height, 
owing to the absence of all definite 
information concerning the mountain 
proper. 

Whether the latter will ever be climbed 
by following up our route it is impossi- 
ble to say ; it is not at all unlikely that 
the true way to the summit is to be 
found on the northern side, where fewer 
rocks and better snow would probably 
be encountered; how to reach the 
northern side of the mountain is a prob- 
lem yet to be solved. But whether suc- 
cessful in reaching the top or not, no 
party composed of men who enjoy walk- 
ing and climbing amidst the finest of 
alpine scenery will ever regret having 
spent a summer in making the attempt 
to ascend Mt. St. Elias. 


SONG. 


By Elsie Kendall. 


“Anp will it be,” said Hope to me, 

“That over the snow he'll come, 
And the beckoning light of your window bright 
Will guide him, weary, home? 


“Or will it be,” said Hope to me, 


“On a summer's eventide, 
tender glow of the sunset’s low, 
walk side by side? 


When the 
You shali 


“Or will it 


be,” said Hope to me, 


“When the sky is dull and gray 
And thou downeast, he will come at last 
And brighten all the day? 


“Or will it be,” said Hope to me, 
“You may put my pictures by, 
Save one the best and the faithfullest 
To look at when you die: 


“Of a gleaming sea,” said Hope to me, 

“And a fair shore calm and sweet, 
Where hearts I wis like thine and his 
Have never failed to meet.” 





(Engraved by Thomas Johnson from a photograph.) 
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By George Rice Carpenter. 


THERE are two important methods in 
modern criticism. One school demands 
of a critic merely the accurate expres- 
sion of the precise sensations which an 
author produces in him. According to 
the other the chief duty of the critic is 
to give us as complete as possible an 
idea of what the author is in himself, 
of what the author thought and felt 
when he wrote, and what place his life 
and literary activity have in the develop- 
ment of the century to which he belongs. 
Both methods, one individual, the other 
impersonal and largely comparative, 
agree in foregoing the use of trick-tests 
and catch-phrases for theories, in refus- 


ing to rank authors one above another 
like children in a primary school. I 
regret that Iam unable to write about 
Ibsen in either of the ways which I have 
mentioned. I know him at best only at 
second hand, through German transla- 
tions, and my “tasting ” faculties are so 
weak that the precise effect which Ibsen 
makes on me is not of any particular 
importance. And, with regard to the 
second method, although Ibsen’s name 
is fast becoming a household word in 
Germanic Europe, I am too ill acquainted 
with Scandinavian literature to attempt 
to reconstruct a Norwegian playwright 
from his dramas and to place him in his 
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proper niche in the literary history of 
the century. There are books* which 
attempt both these things, and to them 
I refer the interested reader. All that 
I can do is to play the forerunner to a 
more complete historian in America, and, 
in default of him, to point out what I can 
of importance in the works and life of 
one of the most modern of the moderns. 


Henrik Ibsen was born in 1828, in a 
small town near Christiania. His father, 
a merchant in easy circumstances, failed 
in business when Henrik was still young, 
so that the boy’s lessons in real life be- 
gan early. People looked at him curi- 
ously and treated the family with less 
respect than before. Many of their old 
friends fell away, and their new friends, 
as is natural in a commercial society, 
were men who had for one reason or 
another failed to keep step with the 
rank and file. There is nothing like 
trouble to test one’s friends, and Ibsen 
had the touchstone from the first. At 
sixteen he was apprenticed to a drug- 
gist, and for some years he studied med- 
icine. In 1850 we find him a student in 
Christiania. He was still poor and he 
knew what it was to go hungry now 
and then, but he had good friends— 
Bjérnson and Jonas Lie—and all the 
advantages of plain living and high 
thinking. The time was an interesting 
one in Norway; national life was be- 
ginning to stir and, as usual, the young 
men were the ones who felt the new im- 
pulse within them, unformulated and 
confused, but strong and earnest. 

From his earliest years Ibsen had a 
taste for satire, and I fear that he made 
many a needless enemy by some luck- 
less squib at a crotchety neighbor. His 
first real literary impulse, however, 
came from Cicero and Sallust. His 
sympathies, with the natural perversity 
of youth, were aroused for the arch- 
traitor Catiline. To the ardent boy he 
seemed a deep-seeing though irresolute 
reformer, who felt the utter rottenness 
of the old order of things at Rome and 


* A recent volume of the Camelot series contains three 
of Ibsen’s most important plays, with an interesting intro- 
ductory essay by Mr. Havelock Ellis. Georg Brandes has 
an important article on Ibsen in ‘‘ Nord und Sid,” vol. 27, 
and Otto Brahm has written very sympathetically of him 
in the ‘* Deutsche Rundschan” (vol. 49) and elsewhere. 
German translations of nearly all Ibsen’s plays can be 
found in Reclam’s ‘* Universal-Bibliothek.” 
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decided that all the old must be razed 
to the ground before the new could be- 
gin. Out of this grew Ibsen’s first play, 
“ Catilina” (1850). He published it at 
his own expense—in ugly type and on 
poor paper—and the only money that 
ever came from it was when he sold the 
entire edition for old paper. But per- 
haps it helped him to meet good peo- 
ple: shortly after, Ole Bull made him 
playwright, or something of the sort, 
for the new national theatre at Ber- 
gen, and there (1851-58) he wrote at 
least one play a year, ordinary pieces 
which other men might have written. 
Meanwhile he was learning his art and 
slowly finding his material. History, the 
significant and the tragic in the past, 
still interested him tremendously, and 
even when, in 1858, he was transferred 
to the Norwegian theatre at Christiania, 
he still continued to find his subjects 
and his models in history and legend. 
In 1856 he wrote “The Feast at Sol- 
haug,” a lyrical drama of much beauty. 
The next two years were years of rapid 
growth. Still looking toward the past, 
with his back to the present, he found 
there a great emotion (“The Warriors at 
Helgeland,” 1858), the strenuous deeds 
and loves and hates of the Volsunga- 
Saga. It was as if he had said to his 
hearers and his readers : Look at Sigurd 
and Brunhild and then at your puny 
selves. That was the beginning of the 
modern in Ibsen. He had caught hold 
of the tragic, the significant in the past, 
and that showed him the comedy, the 
seeming insignificance of the present. 
“The Comedy of Love ” (1862), his next 
important play, is the first keen look into 
the present of a man who has hitherto 
thought only of the past. To under- 
stand what he saw we should understand 
the Norway of that time, but it will not 
be difficult, I think, for an American to 
understand in the main the conditions 
in which Ibsen found himself. 

Imagine a young man with yearnings. 
for the beautiful and for a strenuous 
and noble life, but surrounded by men 
and women fundamentally conventional, 
whose religion forbade the beautiful, and 
whose actions were governed by thumb- 
rules of success and unworthy, bloodless 
ambitions. He was sensitive, and his 
early lessons in life had taught him the 
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rarity of real moral worth in such a com- 
munity. “The air about him,” says 
Brandes, “was filled with strange words. 
People talked of eternal love, of deep se- 
riousness, of strength of belief, steadfast- 
ness of character, Norwegian virtue. He 
looked about him, peered here and there, 
and found nothing in the real world 
which could justify such fine phrases.” 
The profound moral impulse of the 
North was in him as he tested this and 
that about him, and when he discovered 
much that was hollow, many that were 
humbugs, his old trick of satire came to 
his help and he wrote the “Comedy of 
Love.” There was nothing in it that 
could shock a fine moral nature, but one 
can imagine the commotion which this 
merciless handling of the Philistine mar- 
riage created in Christiania. ‘“ What!” 
said the world of sewing societies and 
tea-parties, “this ! But this is forbidden. 
These are the things we do not talk 
about. He is making fun of us and our 


ideals. They must be right, these ideals 
in social life, in literature, in esthetics, 
in politics. Anathema be the man who 
speaks of what we ignore—the essential 


gap between the real and the ideal.” 
So the sewing societies and the tea-par- 
ties fell with one accord to discussing 
Ibsen. There were vulgar and detailed 
hints in the newspapers about his pri- 
vate life and his associates. He lacked 
faith in the ideal, they said. The breach 
between him and his contemporaries 
widened ; not even “The Pretenders” 
(1864), a historical and allegorical drama 
of the deepest moral interest, could 
avail to close it. On his part there was 
satire ; on theirs, wrath and petty perse- 
cution. Luckily an opportunity soon 
came for him to leave Norway, and in 
1864 we find him in Rome, a voluntary 
exile, like many aman before him. Since 
then his home has always been in Italy 
or in the pleasanter parts of Germany. 
The way in which Ibsen grew during 
the first years of his exile is fascinating 
in its interest. He flung himself with 
great energy into the new life of the 
South—sweet, passionate, antique, eter- 
nal. The bitterness with which he 
thought of Norway gradually died away, 
and in its stead came a wiser, a more 
cosmopolitan feeling. There was a new 
life around him to understand and to 


live in, and after the first passionate 
attractions and repulsions of feeling 
were over, to which a Northerner must 
always be subject in the South, the exile 
began to see the life about him as it 
was, and to compare it with that of his 
Northland—obstinate, insistent, bigot- 
ed, uncultured, but bearing within it fine 
elements: stability and moral purpose. 
Perhaps, too, it came to him slowly that, 
cosmopolize himself as he would, rid 
himself as best he could of the meagre- 
ness of Northern life, he was still a child 
of the North. There at least his heart 
was oftentimes, as his little lyric “Burned 
Ships” shows. The thoughts and visions 
of the night take him Northward ; he says 


To the huts of the Snowland 
From the pomp of the South, 
There rideth a rider 

Each night.* 


From this tangle of influences which 
surrounds a sojourner in the South, 
there emerged several distinct results, 
and they are interesting because one 
often finds one or more of them in 
writers who make the great step from 
romanticism to realism. In the first 
place, Ibsen was no longer contented to 
get emotions from life, he tried to dis- 
cover rules of life in the abstract, and 
that led him into allegorical writing. 

“Brand” (1866), an allegorical poem in 
the form of a drama, was unmistakably, 
one might almost say hopelessly, North- 
ern, and for the first time the North was 
willing to hear. Well-nigh incompre- 
hensible as the poem is to us, weighed 
down with symbol, allegory, choruses of 
spirits, and all the machinery which bur- 
dens “ Faust,” it was gladly received in 
Norway, and even in Denmark and Swe- 
den. Numerous editions of it were pub- 
lished, and it was plain that that was what 
the Scandinavian countries wanted. A 
success, too, was “Peer Gynt” (1867), the 
most Scandinavian of all Ibsen’s works, 
still s¥mbolic and comparatively unin- 
telligible, but full of satire and not with- 
outa powerful lyricswing. In “Brand” 
he had attempted the study of the man 
who acts without measure in all things, 


* A German version reads: 
Zu den Hiitten des Schneelands 
Aus siidlicher Pracht, 
Reitet ein Reiter 
Jegliche Nacht. 
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whose watchword is “all or nothing.” 
“ Peer Gynt” is the tragedy of the im- 
agination. The hero is a youth who 
lives in and through his fancy until he 
scarcely separates the imagined from 
the real, and the lesson, the moral, is 
supposed to be “the failure of an over- 
mastering imagination and a weak will 
to attain the love that alone satisfies.” 
The conclusion of “Brand,” so far as one 
who is not an adept can tell, is that the 
rigid application of extreme theories to 
life is fatal; the conclusion of “Peer 
Gynt” is against the unrestrained use 
of the fancy; and with these meagre 
truths Ibsen came out of the mists of 
allegory and the fruitless attempt to 
gain a step of progress by juggling with 
symbols, and entered upon a new part 
of his life. 

In Ibsen’s earlier plays we saw how he 
looked toward the past to find there great 
emotions. Once more, in ‘“ Emperor 
and Galilean” (1873), he turned toward 
the past, but it was more in the scientific 
way of the modern historian. He would 
see what the principles of life have been 
in the past, as if from them he would 


find the philosophy of history, and from 


that the meaning of life. He was not 
altogether unsuccessful ; the work breaks 
up into catchwords—something as Mat- 
thew Arnold’s works do—and the catch- 
words stand for certain beliefs to which 
Ibsen has worked his way. Of these 
hereafter ; the important point here is 
to notice that it was through history as 
well as through allegory that Ibsen pro- 
gressed. 

In 1869 appeared “The Young Men’s 
League.” It was areturn to the method 
of the “Comedy of Love,” a new testing 
of shams—this time of political ones—a 
new procession of humbugs, a new reve- 
lation of the political jobbery that hides 
itself under fine phrases of freedom and 
progress. But this was in prose, and 
from that time on Ibsen’s dramas are in 
prose, in the simple and true language 
of reality. Die Kunstformen sterben aus. 
Poetry and the drama no longer house 
together. Poetry goes, and with it the 
old tragic models. There remains some- 
thing less and something more, a prose 
more colorless, more accurate, individ- 
ual more in the perfection of its skill to 
do what it pretends to do than in any 
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record it gives of the writer’s self. It is 
the prose of the surgeon, the man of sci- 
ence, as direct, as unflinching as a type 
of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should be. 


There is nothing quite so modern in 
M. Lemaitre as the passage in which he 
writes of M. Brunetiére’s adoration for 
the great century, the seventeenth. Over 
against Bossuet and the classic models 
M. Lemaitre sets the moderns, not im- 
pudently, but frankly, and with reverence 
to those to whom reverence is due. “Sin- 
cerely,” he says, “I always have to make 
an effort to read Bossuet. It is true 
that, as soon as I have read a few pages, 
I feel that after all he is, as they say 
nowadays, trés-fort, but he gives me 
almost no pleasure, while often on open- 
ing by chance some book of to-day or 
yesterday it happens that I thrill with 
delight (i m’arrive de frimir daise), 
that I am penetrated to the marrow with 
pleasure—so much do I love this litera- 
ture of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, so intelligent, so unquiet, so 
mad, so morose, so out of joint, so sub- 
tile—so much do I love it in its affecta- 
tions, its ridiculous peculiarities, its ex- 
cesses, the germ of all which I feel in me, 
and which, one after another, I make my 
own.” 

Whether M. Lemaitre would be Ger- 
manic enough to see any good thing in 
Ibsen is perhaps to be doubted ; but 
Ibsen is modern, and he affects us as a 
modern. Whether his work will live or 
not is a matter of indifferenceto us. We 
have had enough of prophecies of im- 
mortality. What do I care what book 
pleased my grandfather or will please 
my grandson, so long as I am pene- 
trated with pleasure by this or that 
book? Ibsen’s society plays may live 
or die for all me, though Mr. Havelock 
Ellis takes pains to hint that they will 
die, and that his allegorical Faust-like 
poems (may posterity like them better 
than I do!) will survive for the last- 
ing admiration of future generations. 
Whether that be true or not, the fact 
remains that there is scarcely a man 
alive whose words comeso near to many 
of us as Ibsen’s modern words, for they 
are the clear echo of the dull sounds we 
hear within ourselves. In his later plays 
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the old catches and tricks are gone. 
There is no more petty love-making or 
fantastic ranting about things in gen- 
eral. New objects of interest are present 
—life itself, for example. After years of 
effort Ibsen has at last found himself 
and learned to be himself, and in these 
later plays he has had the courage to 
tell us what elements he sees in the life 
around him. Right or wrong in his 
generalizations, we shall find him at 
least accurate in observation and in ex- 
pression. 

Since 1871 Ibsen has written a play 
about every two years. They are all in 
prose, and they all concern modern life. 
A short summary of several of them will 
show the characteristics of them all. 

“An Enemy to Society” (Zn Folke- 
Jiende) concerns the individual in his re- 
lations to society. Dr. Stockmann is an 
idealist, an optimist, who lives and lets 
live, who believes in goodness, truth, 
and justice, and will do all in his power 
to realize them on earth. He has been 
lucky enough to discover that certain 
springs in his native town can be util- 
ized for a “ Bath,” or hydropathic cure, 
or what not, and in this way has founded 
the prosperity of the community, and 
won the good-will of his fellow-citizens. 
But he is also unlucky enough to dis- 
cover, after several years, that, owing to 
bad drainage, the water which was sup- 
posed to give the baths their curative 
qualities is in reality infected with poi- 
sonous germs, and hence dangerous alike 
to citizen and to resident invalid. It is 
no irremediable difficulty, there is need 
only of a few changes in the drainage, 
changes which, it is true, take time and 
money, but which are as nothing in com- 
parison with the health and real pros- 
perity of the town. And so the honest 
doctor, after carefully assuring himself 
that he is right, blurts the whole truth 
out. He has been living in rather Bo- 
hemian fashion, and the editors of the 
town newspaper, who have been regu- 
larly his guests, are eager to take the 
matter up, chiefly because they foresee 
a row, and conceive that what seems to 
him a very simple matter can be made a 
burning question in local politics. They 
assure him that he has behind him “the 
free and independent press” and the 
“compact majority of small tax-payers,” 
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and the honest man’s heart swells with 
pride at the thought. The doctor's 
brother, however, is burgomaster, and 
he is as conservative, as tricky, as dis- 
honest, and as hypocritical as Dr. Stock- 
mann is the opposite. To him the mat- 
ter means loss of money and loss of in- 
fluence, and he contrives to bribe over 
the free and independent press, and 
to fill the ears of the compact majority 
of small tax-payers and householders 
with all sorts of foolish ideas about Dr. 
Stockmann and his new foible. But the 
doctor’s strong nature is roused at this 
treatment and he will be heard. The 
town paper, bribed by the burgomaster, 
will not print the article in which he 
gives his analysis of the water. “No,” 
says the editor, his old friend and guest, 
“T cannot and will not. I dare not 
print it.” 

Dr. S. You dare not? What nonsense! 
You’re editor, and I suppose it is the 
editor that directs his paper ! 

The Editor. No, it’s the readers, Doc- 
tor. 

Another Editor. Luckily, it is. 

The Printer. It is public opinion, the 
enlightened people, the householders, 
and all the rest. It is they who direct 
a@ paper. 

The doctor tries to print the article 
at his own expense, but the printer re- 
fuses, for the sake of public opinion, to 
have anything to do with it. He then 
decides to read it to a mass-meeting of 
the citizens ; but just as he is ready to 
begin, the friends of the burgomaster 
take possession of the meeting, which 
has assembled at the doctor’s invitation, 
nominate a chairman, and pass a motion 
that Dr. Stockmann be forbidden to 
speak on anything which concerns the 
Baths. Baited like a bull, the poor man 
bellows forth all the thoughts which a 
few days of cowardly persecution have 
aroused in him. 

“Tam going to make a great revela- 
tion to you, fellow-citizens! I am going 
to disclose that to you which is of infi- 
nitely more moment than the unimpor- 
tant fact that our water-works are poi- 
sonous, and that our Hygienic Baths are 
built on a soil teeming with pestilence.” 

Many voices (shouting). Don’t speak 
about the Baths! We won’t listen to 
that! Shut up about that! 
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Dr. Stockmann. I have said that I 
should speak of the great discovery I 
have made during the last few days— 
the discovery that all our spiritual 
sources of life are poisoned, and that 
our whole bourgeois society rests upon 
a soil that is teeming with the pestilence 
of lies. 

And then amid hisses and shouts of 
derision he continues : 

“The majority is never right. Never, 
Isay. That is one of those conventional 
lies against which a free, thoughtful man 
must rebel. Who are they that make 
up the majority of a country? Is it 
the wise men or the foolish? I think 
we must agree that the foolish folk are, 
at present, in a terribly overwhelming 
majority all around us and about us, the 
whole world over. But, devil take it, it 
can surely never be right that the fool- 
ish should rule over the wise! (Noise 
and shouts.) Yes, yes, you can shout me 
down, but you cannot gainsay me. The 
majority has might, unhappily, but 
right it has not. I and a few others 
are right, the minority is always right. 

“The minorit¥4s right,” continues Dr. 
Stockmann, “because it revolts against 
the lie that truth resides in the 
majority. That is the doctrine you 
have inherited from our forefathers, 
and that the Messenger heedlessly pro- 
claims far and wide, the doctrine that 
the multitude, the vulgar herd, the 
masses, are the pith of the people—that 
indeed they are the people—that the 
common man, that this ignorant, unde- 
veloped member of society has the same 
right to condemn or to sanction, to gov- 
ern and to rule as the few people of in- 
tellectual power. 

“This is one of the truths that the ma- 
jority is wont to take up—truths so full 
of years that they are decrepit. The 
great independent majority of the peo- 
ple, who are sensible enough to rever- 
ence only assured and acknowledged 
truths, nake up a lying community, and 
if worst came to worst, it doesn’t matter 
if a lying community isruined! It must 
be levelled to the ground,I say! All 
men who live upon lies must be exter- 
minated like vermin! You'll poison the 
whole country in time; you'll bring it 
to such a pass that the whole country 
will deserve to perish. And should it 
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come to this, I say, from the bottom of 
my heart: Perish the country! Perish 
all its people!” 

A Man (in the crowd). Why he talks 
like a regular enemy of the people ! 

Billing. There, God bless me! spoke 
the voice of the people ! 

Many (shouting). Yes! yes! yes! He’s 
an enemy of the people! He hates the 
country! He hates the people ! 

And so the motion is passed unani- 
mously (except for the vote of one 
drunken man) that this meeting is of 
opinion that the medical officer of the 
Bath, Dr. Thomas Stockmann, is an en- 
emy of the people. “Enemy! Enemy !” 
shout the people as they hustle him in 
the streets. His clothes are torn (one 
should never put on one’s best trousers 
when one goes fighting for liberty and 
truth, he says ruefully to his wife) his 
windows are broken, his landlord gives 
him notice, the boys are sent home from 
school, he is dismissed from his post as 
medical officer of the Baths—everything 
that can happen happens, because each 
man acts out of respect for public 
opinion. But Dr. Stockmann does not 
flinch. He will stay and live it out, the 
truth shall be heard, justice shall con- 
quer. “Yes,” he says to his family, 
“now I am one of the strongest men on 
earth.” 

Morten. I say, father ! 

Dr. Stockmann (in a subdued voice). 
Hush ! you must not speak about it yet ; 
but I have made a great discovery. 

Mrs. Stockmann. What, again ? 

Dr. Stockman. Assuredly. (Gathers 
them about him and speaks confidently.) 
You see, the fact is that the strongest 
man on earth is he who stands most 
alone. 

Mrs. Stockmann (shakes her head smil- 
ing). Ah! Thomas ! 

Petra (taking his hands trustfully). 
Father! 


In another play, the “Pillars of So- 
ciety,” Ibsen shows us a different section 


of a similar society. A knot of men 
and women in another badly drained 
and unventilated Northern village pre- 
tend to be the props of social order. 
One man in particular stands for hon- 
esty, decency, and generosity, while at 
bottom he is dishonest, indecent, and 
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selfish. At last, through the influence 
of certain members of his family who 
have what we might call real moral im- 
pulses, he comes to his senses, and kicks 
away from under him the whole shabby 
scaffolding of lies. “I have learned this 
in these days,” he says to his sister-in- 
law, “it is you women who are the pil- 
lars of society.” ‘Then you have learned 
a poor wisdom, brother-in-law,” she re- 
plies. “No, no; the spirits of truth 
and freedom, these are the pillars of so- 
ciety.” 

Of the other plays, with the exception 
of “Nora,” I can scarcely speak here. 
In “ The Wild Duck,” a complex but still 
interesting play, a youth is infatuated 
with ideas like those which Ibsen holds. 
He prates continually of sincerity and 
the true foundation of happiness in a 
family. Bychance he finds in the house- 
hold of an old school-mate the elements 
which he most hates: hypocrisy, deceit, 
injustice. These he undertakes to break 
down, and to found anew the family on 
asure basis. Of course he fails, and the 
latter end of his friends is worse than 
the first: so hard is it to deal with 
human nature by any stiff ideals, and so 


harmful is the bigoted reformer likely 
to be. 
In “Spectres” Ibsen treats the tragedy 


of heredity. Mrs. Alva is the wife of a 
rake and the mother of a child doomed 
from his birth to a fate worse than in- 
sanity. Like the other women in Ibsen’s 
plays, she meets, one by one, questions 
which go to the very roots of social du- 
ties, until the end leaves her standing 
before one of the greatest of them all. 
In ‘ Rosmersholm” we have the Robert 
Elsmere of Norway, an Elsmere to whom 
Mrs. Ward’s priggish hero seems some- 
thing antiquated and outworn, an odd 
survival of generations ago. It is a 
book which may well be epoch-making 
to a young reader if he takes it much to 
heart, so deep does it go into the im- 
pulses of modern life. But in “Nora” 
there are things much more to our pres- 
ent purpose. 

“ Nora,” says Mr. Ellis, “is one of a 
group of women, more or less highly de- 
veloped, who are distributed throughout 
Tbsen’s later plays. They stand in their 
stagnant conventional environment as, 
either instinctively or intelligently, actu- 
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ally or potentially, the representatives of 
freedom and truth, containing the prom- 
ise of a new social order. The men in 
these plays who are able to estimate 
their social surroundings at a just value 
have mostly been wounded or paralyzed 
in the battle of life ; they stand by, half- 
cynical, and are content to be mere spec- 
tators. But the women are full of un- 
conquerable energy. There is a new 
life in their breasts that surges often 
tumultuously into very practical expres- 
sion.” Nora Helmer has been the pet- 
ted child of a rich official and she be- 
comes the petted wife of a rising lawyer, 
who treats her as a pretty plaything to 
be enjoyed and to be amused. Vain 
and full of foibles as she is, she is con- 
stant and generous. When her husband 
is ill and the doctor tells her that he 
must be taken to Italy for the winter, 
she forges her father’s name to borrow 
money. She conceals this from her 
husband, and, light-hearted and ignorant 
of business to an almost inconceivable 
degree, she does not for an instant im- 
agine that she has done anything wrong. 
Her husband’s life is saved by the win- 
ter in Italy, but her father dies while 
they are there, and the note gets into the 
hands of a sharper, who persecutes her 
for money. In the course of time the 
knowledge of all this comes to the ears 
of her husband, who, man of spotless 
business honor that he is, never thinks 
of taking her innocent guilt on his own 
shoulders, but berates her fiercely for it. 
The matter settles itself, luckily, and 
Helmer forgives his wife and calls her 
again his “lark” and his “doll.” But 
the short experience has taught her 
silly girl’s heart wiser things.* 


Nora. You have never understood me. 
Much wrong has been done me, first by 
father and then by you. 

Helmer. What! By us both who loved 
you more deeply than all other human be- 
ings ? 

Nora (shaking her head). You never loved 
me. You were only pleased at beingin love 
with me. 

Helmer. But, Nora, what sort of words 
are these ? 

Nora. Is not this the way it stands, Rob- 
ert? When I lived with father he told me 
all his opinions and so I had the same opin- 


* The following passages I translate from the German, 
so they are doubly liable to inaccuracies. 
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ions. If I ever had any other sort of opin- 
ion, I kept it to myself, for notions of my 
own !—he would never have liked that. He 
called me his little doll and played with me 
just as I played with my dolls. And then I 
came to your house—— 

Helmer. What sort of expressions are 
these which you make use of for our mar- 
riage ! 

Nora (undisturbed). I say, then e went 
from father’s hands into yours. You ar- 
ranged everything according to your tastes, 
and so I had the same tastes as you. When 
I look back on it now, it seems to me as if 
I had lived here like some poor fellow— 
only from hand to mouth. I lived by per- 
forming for you like an actress. But you 
would have it so. Youand father have 
committed a great sin against me. You 
are guilty that I have not amounted to any- 
thing. 

Helmer. How silly and ungrateful you 
are. Have you not been happy here ? 

Nora. No, never! I thought I was, but 
I wasn’t ! 

Helmer. Not happy? Not—— 

Nora. No, only merry. Our home was 
nothing but a playroom. At home I was 
treated as a little doll, and here as a big 
doll, and the children were my dolls. I 
was very happy when you played with me, 
just as the children were when I played 
with them. That was our marriage, Rob- 
ert. 


With such thoughts she cannot live 
longer with her husband. She must go 
away, she says. 


Helmer. Leave your home, your hus- 
band, your children! You don’t stop to 
think what people will say. 

Nora. For that I can have no regard. I 
only know that it is necessary for me to go. 

Helmer. And you can disregard your 
most holy duties ? 

Nora. What do you call my most holy 
duties ? 

Helmer. You ask me that? Are they 
not your duties to your husband and your 
children ? 

Nora. I have other duties just as holy. 

Helmer. What, pray ? 

Nora. My duties to myself. 

Helmer. Before everything you are wife 
and mother. 

Nora. That I believe no longer. I be- 
lieve that before everything else I am a hu- 
man being—just as much as you—or at 
least, I will try to be one. I know very 
well that most people agree with you, Rob- 
ert, and that something of the sort is writ- 
ten in the books. But I can no longer con- 
tent myself with what most people say and 
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what stands written in the books. I must 
reflect about things myself, and try to get 
clear about them. 

Helmer. You are not clear about your 
place in your family? Have you not an un- 
erring guide in such questions? Have you 
not religion ? 

Nora. Ah, Robert, I don’t know at all 
what religion is. 

Helmer. What do you say ? 

Nora. I know nothing more than what 
the Rey. Mr. Jakobi said when I was con- 
firmed. He said religion was so and so. 
This, too, I want to investigate. I must 
see whether what the Rev. Mr. Jakobi said 
is right, or rather, whether it is right for 
me. 

Heimer. You speak like a child. You 
pl understand the society in which you 
ive 

Nora. So I don’t, but I will learn to 
know it. I must convince myself which is 
right, society or I. 


And so Nora, the brave child-woman, 
goes away to begin her new life and to 
see what society and what religion really 
are. 


Ibsen’s own idea, as the reader has 
probably long ago remarked, is the de- 
velopment of the individuality. His 
homeless, vagrant life in Italy and in 
Germany, his refusal to identify himself 
with any newspaper or review, to take 
side with any party, to be bound to any 
set or clique—all mean the same thing. 
His most holy duties are toward himself. 
It makes one think of Kierkegaard, who 
was so permeated with the principles of 
non-alliance and self-growth that he 
inveighed against Christianity; people 
cannot be Christian en masse, he said. 
Ibsen said once that he could not afford 
to have many friends: they were too 
costly a luxury ; they gave him no time, 
no chance to be himself. In the future 
which he believes is coming, he sees peo- 
ple who are not citizens but men, for we 
belong not to a state but to humanity. 
There every man will be himself and 
every woman herself. There every child 
will be taught from the cradle to look 
into the world simply, without supersti- 
tion of any kind. There will be no more 
useful lies in education or in religion, 
no more blind acceptance of dead truths. 
All will be living, active, coming from 
the heart out, not accepted thoughtlessly 
and left to work from the outside in. 
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The burden of the dead past will be 
lifted from us, with us will be only the 
present, and before us the future. This 
will all come to pass when the “third 
kingdom” cometh. The truths of Chris- 
tianity, according to Ibsen, are as dead 
as the beautiful errors of the heathen- 
dom which they destroyed—dead be- 
cause they are all dissolved into their 
natural elements and absorbed again in 
the life of man to make something still 
unnamed, something subtile, as yet ill- 
defined. This is the new kingdom, the 
“third kingdom,” as Ibsen calls it in 
“Emperor and Galilean.” There de- 
mocracy will have accomplished its task 
and made every man a nobleman. There 
the workingman, the woman—the two 
great factors in progress, potentially 
powerful, but now dumb and motion- 
less—will have their place. There edu- 
cation will mean being, not learning ; 
there a man’s holiest duties will be to- 
ward himself. 

One has only to look attentively at 
Ibsen’s face to be sure of certain of his 
characteristics ; heavy white hair, a firm 
mouth and chin, a broad, high forehead, 
and kindly eyes. It is pre-eminently the 


face of a surgeon, of a Northerner who 
had to win his wisdom and his skill by 
slow and patient years of effort, of a man 
unwavering in his belief in what cometh, 
of a man almost Dantesque in his stern 


dignity. He said once: “Life is war 
with the spirits in heart and brain, and 
to write (dichten)—that is to hold judg- 
ment-day over one’s self.” He has writ- 
ten nothing, he says, but that which he 
has lived through or has seen in life. 
The past is dead to him, the present is 
transient, only the future—das Werden- 
de, das Kommende, to which he drank 
once in a toast as solemn asa sacrifice— 
is real. 

All this one may accept or not as he 
pleases ; it is such a refined pleasure to 
be sceptical. Like all earnest men Ibsen 
is easy to caricature, for he goes to the 
edge of the absurd. There has been a 
hue and cry about him all over Germanic 
Europe and particularly in Berlin. That 
he is a master of his art, that his pieces 
play superbly, has only made the attacks 
on him the harsher. People said that he 
was a pessimist—as if a man who believes 
essentially in progress could be a pessi- 
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mist—that in his hands the dramatic art 
had become oratory, the stage arostrum ; 
that he was a realist, he no longer believed 
in the genuine—I should say the notori- 
ous—German Jdealismus ; as if the real 
world of art and letters cared what par- 
ticular rules of yardstick criticism are in 
vogue at Berlin. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, there are multitudes who read Ibsen 
with great pleasure. So far as my expe- 
rience goes, he has an extraordinary in- 
fluence on young men. That influence, 
however, is not a personal one. A skilful 
teacher sometimes frames for his class a 
problem the solution of which leads them 
toa general law that lies behind it. The 
student is delighted with the tangibility 
of his new knowledge, and proceeds so 
eagerly to apply it, that, remembering 
the law, the important thing, he forgets 
the particular steps by which the teacher 
led him to it ; sometimes he forgets en- 
tirely the part of the teacher. So it is 
with Ibsen. A drama of his presents a 
truth so skilfully that one is eager to ap- 
ply it to another problem, and, elated 
with success, one is apt to forget the way 
in which the truth was first brought to 
him. Sometimes in the new enthusiasms 
which come from reading Ibsen’s plays, 
one forgets Ibsen himself. 

It is not easy to say whether or not 
Ibsen will be read in America. It is 
better that he should not be read than 
that there should be a “ fad” about him. 
Americans are perhaps not apt to be 
much interested in a man who has writ- 
ten in praise of Julian the Apostate, and 
who has been trebly condemned as a 
realist, a pessimist, a socialist. But there 
is scarcely a man who can read Ibsen 
without feeling about him the roar and 
dark onward motion of life, without 
seeing dimly, as a traveller in a strange 
land sees from a mountain-top, new 
plains and rivers in the distance. There 
are few sincere souls who would not be- 
lieve Ibsen sincere, and delight in the 
solemn emphasis which he gives to that 
which he believes true’ There are few 
who would not join him in his toast to 
das Werdende, das Kommende, few who 
in reading him will not feel with M. 
Lemaitre the peculiar qualities of this 
modern literature of ours, the literature 
of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 





THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


VI. 


ACCOUNT OF ALL THAT PASSED ON THE NIGHT 
OF FEBRUARY 27, 1757. 


=——¥N the evening of the in- 

\ terview referred to, the 

Y Master went abroad ; he 

© was abroad a great deal 
I = h of the next day a 
Zale!) that fatal 27th; but 
VER eat <I where he went or what 
he did, we never concerned ourselves 
to ask until next day. If we had done 
so, and by any chance found out, it 
might have changed all. But as all 
we did was done in ignorance, and 
should be so judged, I shall so narrate 
these passages as they appeared to us 
in the moment of their birth, and re- 
serve all that I since discovered for the 
time of its discovery. For I have now 
come to one of the dark spots of my 
narrative, and must engage the reader's 
indulgence for my patron. 

All the 27th, that rigorous weather 
endured : astifling cold; the folk pass- 
ing about like smoking chimneys; the 
wide hearth in the hall piled high with 
fuel ; some of the spring birds that had 
already blundered north into our neigh- 
borhood, besieging the windows of the 
house or trotting on the frozen turf like 
things distracted. About noon there 
came a blink of sunshine, showing a 
very pretty, wintry, frosty landscape of 
white hills and woods, with Crail’s lug- 
ger waiting for a wind under the Craig 
Head, and the smoke mounting straight 
into the air from every farm and cottage. 
With the coming of night, the haze 
closed in overhead ; it fell dark and still 
and starless and exceeding cold ; a night 
the most unseasonable, fit for strange 
events. 

Mrs. Henry withdrew, as was now her 
custom, very early. We had set our- 
selves of late to pass the evening with a 
game of cards ; another mark that our 
visitor was wearying mightily of the life 
at Durrisdeer ; and we had not been 
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long at this, when my old lord slipped 
from his place beside the fire, and was 
off without a word to seek the warmth 
of bed. The three of us thus left to- 
gether had neither love nor courtesy to 
share ; not one of us would have sat up 
one instant to oblige another ; yet from 
the influence of custom, and as the cards 
had just been dealt, we continued the 
form of playing out the round. I should 
say we were late sitters ; and though my 
lord had departed earlier than was his 
custom, twelve was already gone some 
time upon the clock, and the servants 
long ago in bed. Another thing I should 
say, that although I never saw the Mas- 
ter anyway affected with liquor, he had 
been drinking freely and was perhaps 
(although he showed it not) a trifle 
heated. 

Anyway, he now practised one of his 
transitions ; and so soon as the door 
closed behind my lord, and without the 
smallest change of voice, shifted from 
ordinary civil talk into a stream of in- 
sult. 

“My dear Henry, it is yours to play,” 
he had been saying, and now continued : 
“Tt is a very strange thing how, even in 
so small a matter as a game of cards, 
you display your rusticity. You play, 
Jacob, like a bonnet laird, or a sailor in 
a tavern. The same dulness, the same 
petty greed, cette lenteur d@’hébété qui me 
fait rager ; it is strange I should have 
such a brother. Even Squaretoes has a 
certain vivacity when his stake is im- 
perilled ; but the dreariness of a game 
with you, I positively lack language to 
depict.” 

Mr. Henry continued to look at his 
cards, as though very maturely consider- 
ing some play ; but his mind was else- 
where. 

* Dear God, will this never be done?” 
cries the Master. Quellourdaud! But 
why doI trouble you with French ex- 
pressions, which are lost on such an ig- 
noramus? A lourdaud, my dear brother, 
is as we might say a bumpkin, a clown, 
a clodpole; a fellow without grace, 
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lightness, quickness ; any gift of pleas- 
ing, any natural brilliancy ; such a one 
as you shall see, when you desire, by 
looking in the mirror. I tell you these 
things for your good, I assure you ; and 
besides, Squaretoes ” (looking at me and 
stifling a yawn), “it is one of my diver- 
sions, in this very dreary spot, to toast 
you and your master at the fire like 
chestnuts. I have great pleasure in 
your case for I observe the nickname 
(rustic as it is) has always the power to 
make you writhe. But sometimes I 
have more trouble with this dear fellow 
here, who seems to have gone to sleep 
upon his cards. Do you not see the 
applicability of the epithet I have just 
explained, dear Henry? Let me show 
you. For instance, with all those solid 
qualities which I delight to recognize in 
you, I never knew a woman who did not 
prefer me—nor, I think,” he continued, 
with the most silken deliberation, “I 
think—who did not continue to prefer 
me.” 

Mr. Henry laid down his cards. He 
rose to his feet very softly, and seemed 
all the while like a person in deep 


thought. ‘“ You coward !” he said gent- 
ly, as if to himself. And then, with 
neither hurry nor any particular violence, 
he struck the Master in the mouth. 

The Master sprang to his feet like one 
transfigured ; I had never seen the man 


so beautiful. “A blow!” he cried. 
“T would not take a blow from God 
Almighty.” 

“Lower your voice,” said Mr. Henry. 
“ Do you wish my father to interfere for 
you again ?” 

*‘Gentlemeh, gentlemen,” I cried, and 
sought to come between them. 

The Master caught me by the shoulder, 
held me at arm’s length, and still ad- 
dressing his brother: “Do you know 
what this means ?” said he. 

“Tt was the most deliberate act of 
my life,” says Mr. Henry. 

“T must have blood, I must have 
blood for this,” says the Master. 

“Please God it shall be yours,” said 
Mr. Henry; and he went to the wall 
and took down a pair of swords that hung 
there with others, naked. These he 
presented to the Master by the points. 
‘“‘Mackellar shall see us play fair,” said 
Mr. Henry. “I think it is very needful.” 
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* You need insult me no more,” said 
the Master, taking one of the swords at 
— “T have hated you all my 
life.” 

“My father is but newly gone to 
bed,” said Mr. Henry. “We must go 
somewhere forth of the house.” 

“There is an excellent place in the 
long shrubbery,” said the Master. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “shame upon 
you both! Sons of the same mother, 
would you turn against the life she gave 
you?” 

“Even so, Mackellar,” said Mr. Henry, 
with the same perfect quietude of manner 
he had shown throughout. 

“It is what I will prevent,” said I. 

And now there is a blot upon my life ; 
at these words of mine, the Master 
turned his blade against my bosom ; I 
saw the light run along the steel ; and I 
threw up my arms and fell to my knees 
before him on the floor. “No, no,” I 
cried, like a baby. 

** We shall have no more trouble with 
him,” said the Master. “It is a good 
thing to have a coward in the house.” 

“ We must have light,” said Mr. Henry, 
as though there had been no interrup- 
tion. 

“This trembler can bring a pair of 
candles,” said the Master. 

To my shame be it said, I was still so 
blinded with the flashing of that bare 
sword, that I volunteered to bring a 
lantern. 

“We do not need a 1-l-lantern,” says 
the Master, mocking me. ‘There is no 
breath of air. Come, get to your feet, 
take a pair of lights, and go before. I 
am close behind with this—” making 
the blade glitter as he spoke. 

I took up the candlesticks and went 
before them, steps that I would give my 
hand to recall ; but a coward is a slave 
at the best; and even as I went, my 
teeth smote each other in my mouth. 
It was as he had said, there was no 
breath stirring; a windless stricture 
of frost had bound the air; and as 
we went forth in the shine of the 
candles, the blackness was like a roof 
over our heads. Never a word was 
said, there was never a sound but the 
creaking of our steps along the frozen 
path. The cold of the night fell about 
me like a bucket of water ; I shook as I 
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went with more than terror; but my 
companions, bare-headed like myself and 
fresh from the warm hall, appeared not 
even conscious of the change. 

“Here is the place,” said the Master. 
“Set down the candles.” 

I did as he bid me, and presently the 
flames went up as steady as in a cham- 
ber in the midst of the frosted trees, 
and I beheld these two brothers take 
their places. 

“The light is something in my eyes,” 
said the Master. 

“T will give you every advantage,” 
replied Mr. Henry, shifting his ground, 
“for I think you are about to die.” He 
spoke rather sadly than otherwise, yet 
there was a ring in his voice. 

“Henry Durie,” said the Master, 
“two words before I begin. You are a 
fencer, you can hold a foil; you little 
know what a change it makes to hold a 
sword! And by that I know you are to 
fall. But see how strong is my situa- 
tion! If you fall, I shift out of this 
country to where my money is before 
me. IfI fall, where are you? My fath- 
er, your wife who is in love with me— 


as you very well know—your child even, 
who prefers me to yourself—how will 


these avenge me! Had you thought of 
that, dear Henry?” He looked at his 
brother with a smile ; then made a fenc- 
ing-room salute. 

Never a word said Mr. Henry, but sa- 
luted too, and the swords rang together. 

I am no judge of the play, my head 
besides was gone with cold and fear and 
horror; but it seems that Mr. Henry 
took and kept the upper hand from the 
engagement, crowding in upon his foe 
with a contained and glowing fury. 
Nearer and nearer he crept upon the 
man till, of a sudden, the Master leaped 
back with a little sobbing oath; and I 
believe the movement brought the light 
once more against his eyes. To it they 
went again, on the fresh ground ; but 
now methought closer, Mr. Henry press- 
ing more outrageously, the Master be- 
yond doubt with shaken confidence. For 
it is beyond doubt he now recognized 
himself for lost, and had some taste of 
the cold agony of fear ; or he had never 
attempted the foul stroke. I cannot say 
I followed it, my untrained eye was 
never quick enough to seize details, but 
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it appears he caught his brother’s blade 
with his left hand, a practice not per- 
mitted. Certainly Mr. Henry only saved 
himself by leaping on one side; as cer- 
tainly the Master, lunging in the air, 
stumbled on his knee, and before he 
could move, the sword was through his 
body. 

I cried out with a stifled scream, and 
ran in; but the body was already fallen 
to the ground, where it writhed a mo- 
ment like a trodden worm, and then lay 
motionless. 

“Look at his left hand,” said Mr. 
Henry. 

“Tt is all bloody,” said I. 

“On the inside ?” said he. 

‘Tt is cut on the inside,” said I. 

“T thought so,” said he, and turned 
his back. 

I opened the man’s clothes ; my hand 
was as steady as ever, and all my fear 
fallen from me ; nothing left but a great 
commiseration. The heart was quite 
still, it gave not a flutter. 

“God forgive us, Mr. Henry,” said I. 
* He is dead.” 

“Dead ?” he repeated, a little stupid- 
ly ; and then with a rising tone, “‘ Dead ? 
dead?” says he, and suddenly cast his 
bloody sword upon the ground. 

“What must we do?” saidI “Be 
yourself, sir. It is too late now; you 
must be yourself.” 

He turned and stared at me. “O, 
Mackellar !” says he, and put his face in 
his hands. 

I plucked him by the coat. “For 
God’s sake, for all our sakes, be more 
courageous!” said I. ‘“ What must we 
do?” 

He showed me his face with the same 
stupid stare. “Do?” says he. And 
with that his eye fell on the body, and 
*Q!” he cries out, with his hand to his 
brow, as if he had new remembered ; 
and turning from me, made off toward 
the house of Durrisdeer at a strange 
stumbling run. 

I stood a moment mused; then it 
seemed to me my duty lay most plain on 
the side of the living; and Iran after 
him, leaving the candles on the frosty 
ground and the body lying in their light 
under the trees. But run as I pleased, 
he had the start of me, and was got into 
the house, and up to the hall, where I 
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found him standing before the fire with 
his face once more in his hands, and as 
he so stood, he visibly shuddered. 

“Mr. Henry, Mr. Henry,” I said, “ this 
will be the ruin of us all.” 

“What is this that I have done?” 
cries he, and then, looking upon me 
with a countenance that I shall never 
forget, ‘“‘ Who is to tell the old man?” he 
said. 

The word knocked at my heart; but 
it was no time for weakness. I went 
and poured him out a glass of brandy. 
“Drink that,” said I, “drink it down.” 
And I forced him to swallow it like a 
child. ‘“ And now,” said I, “to business.” 

“Tt has to be told, Mackellar,” said 
he. “It must be told.” And he fell 
suddenly in a seat—my old lord’s seat 
by the chimney side—and was shaken 
with dry sobs. 

I began to feel dismay come upon my 
soul ; it was plain there was no help in 
Mr. Henry. ‘“ Well,” said I, “sit there, 
and leave all to me.” And taking a can- 
dle in my hand, I set forth out of the 
room in the dark house. There was no 
movement ; I must suppose that all had 
gone unobserved; and I was now to 
consider how to smuggle through the 
rest with the like happy secrecy. It 
was no hour for scruples ; and I opened 
my lady’s door without so much as a 
knock, and passed boldly in. 

“Mr. Mackellar!” says she, sitting 
up in bed. 

“Madam,” said I, “I will go forth 
again into the passage ; and do you get 
as quickly as you can into your clothes. 
There is much to be done.” 

She troubled me with no questions, 
nor did she keep me waiting. Ere I had 
time to prepare a word of that which I 
must say to her, she was on the thresh- 
old signing me to enter. 

“There is some calamity happened,” 
said she. 

“Madam,” said I, “if you cannot be 
very brave, I must go elsewhere ; for if 
no one helps me to-night, there is an 
end of the house of Durrisdeer.” 

“T am very courageous,” said she. 

“T think so,” said I, holding up the 
candle to scrutinize her face ; “I pray 
God so!” I set down the light upon 
the chimney. “And another thing, 
Mrs. Henry,” I added, pointing at her 















with my finger: “when so much is lost 
already, we can do no more but save 
what remains. The best now is very 
little ; you and I must try for it.” 

“T will, Mackellar, good Mackellar,” 
said she. “But no more suspense !” 
and she laid her hand on my shoulder 
and looked at me with a sort of smile, 
very painful for me to see, but very 
brave too. 

‘Tt has come to a duel,” said I. 

“A duel?” she repeated. “A duel! 
Henry and——” 

“And the Master,” said I. “Things 
have been borne so long, things of which 
you know nothing, which you would 
not believe if I should tell. But to-night 
it went too far, and when he insulted 
you—— ” 

“Stop,” said she. “He? Who?” 

“Oh, madam!” cried I, my bitter- 
ness breaking forth, “do you ask me 
sucha question? Indeed, then, I may go 
elsewhere for help ; there is none here !” 

“T do not know in what I have of- 
fended you,” said she. “Forgive me ; 
put me out of this suspense.” 

But I dared not tell her yet; I felt 
not sure of her; and at the doubt and 


_under the sense of impotence it brought 


with it, I turned on the poor woman 
with something near to anger. 

“Madam,” said I, “we are speaking 
of two men: one of them insulted you, 
and you ask me which. I will help 
you to the answer. With one of these 
men you have spent all your hours: has 
the other reproached you? Toone, you 
have been always kind ; to the other, as 
God sees me and judges between us two, 
I think not always: has his love ever 
failed you? To-night one of these two 
men told the other, in my hearing—the 
hearing of a hired stranger, that you 
were in love with him. Before I say 
one word, you shall answer your own 
question: Which was it? Nay, madam, 
you shall answer me another: If it has 
come to this dreadful end, whose fault 
is it?” 

She stared at me like one dazzled. 
“Good God!” she said once, in a kind 
of bursting exclamation; and then a 
second time, in a whisper to herself, 
“Great God !—In the name of mercy, 
Mackellar, what is wrong?” she cried. 
“T am made up ; I can hear all.” 
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“You are not fit to hear,” said IL 
** Whatever it was, you shall say first it 
was your fault.” 

“QO!” she cried, with a gesture of 
wringing her hands, “this man will 
drive me mad! Can you not put me 
out of your thoughts ?” 

“JT think not once of you,” I cried. 
“T think of none but my dear unhappy 
master.” 

“Ah!” she cried, with her hand to 
her heart, “is Henry dead?” 

“Lower your voice,” said I. 
other.” 

Isaw her sway like something stricken 
by the wind; and I know not whether 
in cowardice or misery, turned aside 
and looked upon the floor. ‘These are 
dreadful tidings,” said I at length, when 
her silence began to put me in some 
fear ; “and you and I behove to be the 
more bold if the house is to be saved.” 
Still she answered nothing. ‘There is 
Miss Katharine besides,” I added : “ un- 
less we bring this matter through, her 
inheritance is like to be of shame.” 

Ido not know if it was the thought 
of her child or the naked word shame, 
that gave her deliverance ; at least I 
had no sooner spoken than a sound 
passed her lips, the like of it I nevez 
heard, it was as though she had lain 
buried under a hill and sought to move 
that burthen. And the next moment 
she had found a sort of voice. 

“It was a fight?” she whispered. 
“Tt was not ?” and she paused upon 
the word. 

“Tt was a fair fight on my dear mas- 
ter’s part,” said I. “As for the other, 
he was slain in the very act of a foul 
stroke.” 

“Not of the dead!” she cried. 

“Madam,” said I, “hatred of that man 
glows in my bosom like a burning fire ; 
ay, even now he is dead. God knows, 
I would have stopped the fighting, had 
I dared. It is my shame I did not. 
But when I saw him fall, if I could have 
spared one thought pitying of my mas- 
ter, it had been to exult in that deliver- 
ance.” 

I do not know if she marked; but her 
next words were: “ And my lord?” 

“That shall be my part,” said I. 

“You will not speak to him as you 
have to me?” she asked. 

Vou. V.—40 
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“ Madam,” said I, “ have you not some- 
one else to think of ? Leave my lord to 
me.” 

“ Someone else?” she repeated. 

“Your husband,” said I. She looked 
at me with a countenance illegible. 
“Are you going to turn your back on 
him ?” I asked. 

Still she looked at me; then her hand 
went to her heart again. ‘ No,” said she. 

“God bless you for that word!” I 
said. “Go to him now where he sits 
in the hall; speak to him—it matters 
not what you say ; give him your hand ; 
say, ‘I know all’;—if God gives you 
grace enough, say ‘ Forgive me.’” 

“Nay,” said she, “may God forgive 
us all, and you not least, Mr. Mackellar, 
for a harsh judger and acruel tongue.” 

“Pray rather I may be helped in what 
remains to do,” said I. “For it seems 
to me that I am innocent of the least 
offence in this matter, and yet have the 
most dreadful part of it.” 

“You say very true, Mr. Mackellar,” 
said she. ‘God strengthen you, and 
make you merciful. I will go to my hus- 
band ; I shall not be more backward in 
my duty than yourself, and I will try to 


-be more kind.” 


‘Let me light you there,” said I, tak- 
ing up the candle. 

“T will find my way in the dark,” she 
said, with a shudder, and I think the 
shudder was at me. 

So we separated, she down-stairs to 
where a little light glimmered in the 
hall-door, I along the passage to my 
lord’s room. It seems hard to say why, 
but I could not burst in on the old man 
as I could on the young woman; with 
whatever reluctance, I must knock. But 
his old slumbers were light, or perhaps 
he slept not ; and at the first summons, 
I was bidden enter. 

He too sat up in bed ; very aged and 
bloodless he looked; and whereas he 
had a certain largeness of appearance 
when dressed for daylight, he now 
seemed frail and little, and his face 
(the wig being laid aside) not bigger 
than a child’s. This daunted me; nor 
less, the haggard surmise of misfortune 
inhiseye. Yet his voice was even peace- 
ful as he inquired my errand. I set my 
candle down upon a chair, leaned on the 
bed-foot, and looked at him. 
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“Lord Durrisdeer,” said I, “it is very 
well known to you that I am a partisan 
in your family.” 

“T hope we are none of us partisans,” 
said he. “That you love my son sin- 
cerely, I have always been glad to re- 
cognize.” 

“O, my lord, we are past the hour of 
these civilities,” I replied. “If we are 
to save anything out of the fire, we must 
look the fact in its bare countenance. 
A partisan I am ; partisans we have all 
been ; it is as a partisan that I am here 
in the middie of the night to plead be- 
fore you. Hear me; before I go, I will 
tell you why.” 

“TI would always hear you, Mr. Mac- 
kellar,” said he, “and that at any hour, 
whether of the day or night, for I would 
be always sure you had a reason. You 
spoke once before to very proper pur- 
pose ; I have not forgotten that.” 

“Tam here to plead the cause of my 
master,” I said. “I need not tell you 
how he acts. You know how he is 
placed. You know with what gener- 
osity he has always met your other— 
met your wishes,” I corrected myself, 
stumbling at that name of son. ‘You 
know—you must know—what he has 
suffered—what he has suffered about his 
wife.” 

“Mr. Mackellar!” cried my lord, ris- 
ing in bed like a bearded lion. 

“You said you would hear me,” I con- 
tinued. ‘“ What you do not know, what 
you should know, one of the things I 
am here to speak of—is the persecution 
he must bear in private. Your back is 
not turned, before one whom I dare not 
name to you falls upon him with the 
most unfeeling taunts ; twits him—par- 
don me, my lord! twits him with your 
partiality, calls him Jacob, calls him 
clown, pursues him with ungenerous 
raillery, not to be borne by man. And 
let but one of you appear, instantly he 
changes ; and my master must smile 
and courtesy to the man who has been 
feeding him with insults ; I know—for 
I have shared in some of it, and I tell 
you the life is insupportable. All these 
months, it has endured ; it began with 
the man’s landing ; it was by the name 
of Jacob that my master was greeted 
the first night.” 

My lord made a movement as if to 
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throw aside the clothes and rise. “If 
there be any truth in this ” said he. 

“Do I look like a man lying ?” I inter- 
rupted, checking him with my hand. 

“You should have told me at first,” 
he said. 

“Ah, my lord, indeed I should, and 
you may well hate the face of this un- 
faithful servant ! ” I cried. 

‘*T will take order,” said he, “ at once.” 
And again made the movement to rise. 

Again I checked him. “I have not 
done,” said I. “Would GodIhad! All 
this my dear, unfortunate patron has 
endured without help or countenance. 
Your own best word, my lord, was only 
gratitude. O, but he was your son too! 
He had no other father. He was hated 
in the country, God knows how unjustly. 
He had a loveless marriage. He stood 
on all hands without affection or sup- 
port, dear, generous, ill-fated, noble 
heart!” 

“Your tears do you much honor and 
me much shame,” says my lord with a 
palsied trembling. “But you do me 
some injustice. Henry has been ever 
dear to me, very dear. James (I do not 
deny it, Mr. Mackellar), James is per- 
haps dearer; you have not seen my 
James in quite a favorable light ; he has 
suffered under his misfortunes ; and we 
can only remember how great and how 
unmerited these were. And even now 
his is the more affectionate nature. But 
I will not speak of him. All that you 
say of Henry is most true; I do not 
wonder, I know him to be very mag- 
nanimous ; you will say I trade upon the 
knowledge? It is possible ; there are 
dangerous virtues, virtues that tempt 
the encroacher. Mr. Mackellar, I will 
make it up to him; I will take order 
with all this. I have been weak; and 
what is worse, I have been dull.” 

“T must not hear you blame yourself, 
my lord, with that which I have yet to 
tell upon my conscience,” I replied. 
“You have not been weak : you have been 
abused by a devilish dissembler. You 
saw yourself how he had deceived you 
in the matter of his danger; he has de- 
ceived you throughout in every step of 
his career. I wish to pluck him from 
your heart ; I wish to force your eyes 
upon your other son; ah, you have a 
son there!” 
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“No, no,” said he, “ two sons—I have 
two sons.” 

I made some gesture of despair that 
struck him ; he looked at me with a 
changed face. “There is much worse 
behind ?” he asked, his voice dying as it 
rose upon the question. 

“Much worse,” I answered. ‘This 
night he said these words to Mr. Henry : 
‘I have never known a woman who did 
not prefer me to you, and I think who 
did not continue to prefer me.’” 

“T will hear nothing against my 
daughter,” he cried ; and from his read- 
iness to stop me in this direction, I 
conclude his eyes were not so dull as 
I had fancied, and he had looked on not 
without anxiety upon the siege of Mrs. 
Henry. 

“T think not of blaming her,” cried I. 
“Tt is not that. These words were said 
in my hearing to Mr. Henry; and if you 
find them not yet plain enough, these 
others but a little after: ‘Your wife 
who is in love with me.’” 

“They have quarrelled ?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“T must fly to them,” he said, begin- 
ning once again to leave his bed. 

“No, no!” I cried, holding forth my 
hands. 

* You do not know,” said he. ‘These 
are dangerous words.” 

* Will nothing make you understand, 
my lord?” said I. 

His eyes and his face and his clasped 
hands besought me for the truth. 

I flung myself on my knees by the 
bedside. ‘‘O my lord,” cried I, “ think 
on him you have left, think of this poor 
sinner whom you begot, whom your 
wife bore to you, whom we have none 
of us strengthened as we could; think 
of him, not of yourself; he is the other 
sufferer—think of him! That is the 
door for sorrow, Christ’s door, God’s 
door: O, itstandsopen. Think of him, 
even as he thought of you. Who is to 
tell the old man?—these were his words. 
It was for that I came ; that is why Iam 
here pleading at your feet.” 

“Let me get up,” he cried, thrusting 
me aside, and was on his feet before my- 
self. ‘Here is too much speech? Where 
was it?” 

His voice shook like a sail in the 
wind, yet he spoke witha good loudness; 
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his face was like the snow, but his eyes 
were steady and dry. I beheld him with 
a wonder I could not hide. I had looked 
for him to die under the blow, and he 
bore it with more constancy than he had 
received the news of his son’s safety. 

“Task you where it was,” he repeated. 
“You must have more command.” 

“In the shrubbery,” said I. 

“And Mr. Henry?” he asked. And 
when I had told him he knotted his old 
face in thought. 

* And Mr. James?” says he. 

‘“*T have left him lying,” said I, “ be- 
side the candles.” 

“Candles?” he cried, with a more 
spirited briskness than I had ever re- 
marked upon his lips. “This is highly 
imprudent.” And with that he ran to 
the window, opened it, and looked 
abroad. “See!” said he, “there is a 
glimmer visible from even here. It 
might be spied from the road.” 

“Where none goes by at such an 
hour,” I objected. 

“Tt makes no matter,” he said. ‘“‘ One 
might. Hark!” cries he, “what is 
that?” 

It was the sound of men very guard- 
edly rowing in the bay ; and I told him 
so 


“The freetraders,” said my lord. “Run 
at once, Mackellar, put these candles out. 
I will dress in the meanwhile ; and when 
you return we can debate on what is 
wisest.” 

I groped my way down-stairs, and out 


at the door. From quite a far way off 
a sheen was visible, making points of 
brightness in the shrubbery ; in so black 
a night, it might have been remarked 
for miles ; and I blamed myself bitterly 
for my incaution: How much more 
sharply when I reached the place! One 
of the candlesticks was overthrown, and 
that taper quenched. The other burned 
steadily by itself, and made a broad space 
of light upon the frosted ground. All 
within that circle seemed, by the force 
of contrast and the overhanging black- 
ness, brighter than by day. And there 
was the blood stain in the midst ; and a 
little further off Mr. Henry’s sword, the 
pommel of which was of silver; but of 
the body, nota trace. My heart thumped 
upon my ribs, the hair stirred upon 
my scalp, as I stood there staring: so 
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strange was the sight, so dire the fears 
it wakened. I looked right and left ; the 
ground was so hard it told no story. I 
stood and listened till my ears ached, 
but the night was hollow about me like 
an empty church; not even a ripple 
stirred upon the shore ; it seemed you 
might have heard a pin drop in the 
county. 

I put the candle out, and the black- 
ness fell about me groping dark ; it was 
like a crowd surrounding me; and I 
‘went back to the house of Durrisdeer, 
with my chin upon my shoulder, start- 
ling as I went with craven suppositions. 
In the door a figure moved to meet me, 
and I had near screamed with terror ere 
I recognized Mrs. Henry. 

“Have you told him?” says she. 


“Tt was he who sent me,” said I. “It 


is gone. But why are you here?” 
“Tt is gone!” she repeated. “ What 
is gone?” 


“The body,” said I. “Why are you 
not with your husband ?” 

“Gone?” said she. “Impossible! You 
cannot have looked. Come, let us go 
together.” 

“There is no light now,” said I. “I 
dare not.” 

“T can see in the dark. I have been 
standing here so long—so long,” said 
she. “Come; give me your arm ; you 
need not be afraid with me.” 

We returned to the shrubbery arm in 
arm, and to the fatal place. 

“Take care of the blood,” said I. 

“ Blood ?” she cried, and started vio- 
lently back. 

“T suppose it will be,” said I. 
like a blind man.” 

“No,” said she, “ nothing ! 
not dreamed ?” 

* Ah, would to God we had!” eried I. 

She laid her hand upon my arm. 
“Continue to be brave,” she said, “for 
you and I must help each other.” 

Presently she spied the sword, picked 
it up, and seeing the blood, let it fall 
again with her hands thrown wide. 
“Ah!” she cried. And then with an 
instant courage, handled it the second 
time and thrust it to the hilt into the 
frozen ground. “Iwill take it back and 
clean it properly,” says she, and again 
looked about her on all sides. “ Are you 
certain he was dead ?” she added. 


“Tam 


Have you 
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“There was no flutter ot his heart,” 
said I; and then remembering: “ Why 
are you not with your husband ?” 

“Tt is no use,” saidshe, “no use, Mr. 
Mackellar ; he will not speak to me.” 

“Not speak to you?” I repeated. “O, 
you have not tried!” 

“T know you think you have a right 
to doubt me,” she replied, with a gentle 
dignity ; “but I will prove to you be- 
fore I have done that I am more worthy 
of your pity.” 

At this, for the first time, I was seized 
with sorrow for her. ‘God knows, 
madam,” I cried, “God knows I am not 
so hard as I appear; on this dreadful 
night, who can veneer his words? But 
I am a friend to all who are not Henry 
Durie’s enemies !” 

“It is hard, then, you should hesitate 
about his wife,” said she. ‘But here is 
my hand, Mr. Mackellar, if you will take 
it ; for I think you have aloyal nature.” 

I gave her mine with a sudden warmth 
of friendship ; for I saw all at once, like 
the rending of a veil, how nobly she had 
borne this unnatural calamity, and how 
generously my reproaches. 

“We must. go back and tell this to 
my lord,” said I. 

“Him I cannot face,” she cried. 

“You will find him the least moved 
of all of us,” said I. 

“And yet I cannot face him,” said 
she. 

“Well,” said I, “you can return to 
Mr. Henry ; I will see my lord.” 

As we walked back, I bearing the can- 
dlesticks, she the sword—a strange bur- 
then for that woman—she had another 
thought. ' “ Should we tell Henry ?” she 
asked. 

“Let my lord decide,” said I. 

My lord was nearly dressed when I 
came to his chamber. He heard me 
with a frown. “The freetraders,” said 
he. “But whether dead or alive ?” 

“T thought him—” said I, and paused, 
ashamed of the word. 

“T know; but you may very well have 
been in error. Why should they remove 
him, if not living?” he asked ‘“O, here 
is a great door of hope. It must be 
given out that he departed—as he came 
—without any note of preparation. We 
must save all scandal.” 

I saw he had fallen like the rest of us, 
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to think mainly of the house. Now 
that all the living members of the family 
were plunged in irremediable sorrow, it 
was strange how we turned to that con- 
joint abstraction of the family itself, and 
sought to bolster up the airy nothing of 
its reputation : not the Duries only, but 
the hired steward himself. 

“ Are we to tell Mr. Henry ?” I asked 
him. 

“T will see,” said he. “I am going 
first to visit him, then I go forth with 
you to view the shrubbery and con- 
sider.” 

We went down-stairsinto the hall. Mr. 
Henry sat by the table with his head upon 
his hand, like a man of stone. His wife 
stood a little back from him, her hand 


at her mouth ; and she made us a quick: 


signal of defeat ; it was plain she could 
not move him. My old lord walked very 
steadily to where his son was sitting ; 
he had a steady countenance too, but 
methought a little cold; when he was 
come quite up, he held out both his 
hands and said: ‘‘ My son!” 

With a broken, strangled cry, Mr. 
Henry leaped up and fell on his father’s 
neck, crying and weeping, the most piti- 
“Oo 


ful sight that ever a man witnessed. 
father,” he cried, “you know I loved 
him ; you know I loved him in the be- 
ginning ; I could have died for him— 


you know that! I would have given my 
life for him and you. O say you know 
that! O say you can forgive me! O 
father, father, what have I done, what 
have I done? and we used to be bairns 
together. O, he was a bonny lad!” and 
wept and sobbed, and fondled the old 
man and clutched him about:the neck, 
with the passion of a child in terror. 

And then he caught sight of his wife, 
you would have thought for the first 
time, where she stood weeping to hear 
him ; and in a moment had fallen at her 
knees. “And Omylass,” he cried, “you 
must forgive me too! Not your hus- 
band—I have only been the ruin of your 
life. But you knew me when I was a 
lad ; there was no harm in Henry Durie 
then ; he meant aye to be a friend to 
you. It’s him—it’s the old bairn that 
played with you—O can ye never, never 
forgive him?” 

Throughout all this, my lord was like 
a cold, kind spectator with his wits about 
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him. At the first cry, which was indeed 
enough to call the house about us, he 
had said to me over his shoulder, “Close 
the door.” And now he nodded to him- 
self like one satisfied. 

“He will do now,” says he. “We 
may leave him to his wife. Bring a 
light, Mr. Mackellar.” 

Upon my going forth again with my 
lord, I was aware of a strange phenom- 
enon ; for though it was quite dark, and 
the night not yet old, methought I smelt 
the morning. At the same time, there 
went a tossing through the branches of 
the evergreens, so that they sounded like 
a quiet sea; and the air puffed at times 
against our faces and the flame of the 
candle shook. We made the more 
speed, I believe, being surrounded by 
this bustle ; visited the scene of the duel, 
where my lord looked upon the blood 
with stoicism ; and passing farther on 
toward the landing-place, came at last 
upon some evidences of the truth. For 
first of all, where there was a pool across 
the path, the ice had been trodden in, 
plainly by more than one man’s weight ; 
next, and but a little further, a young 
tree was broken ; and down by the land- 
ing-place, where the trader’s boats were 
usually beached, another stain of blood 
marked where the body must have been 
infallibly set down to rest the bearers. 

This stain we set ourselves to wash 
away with the sea-water, carrying it in 
my lord’s hat ; and as we were thus en- 
gaged, there came up a sudden, moaning 
gust and left us instantly benighted. 

“Tt will come to snow,” says my lord ; 
‘and the best thing that we could hope. 
Let us go back now; we can do nothing 
in the dark.” 

As we went houseward, the wind be- 
ing again subsided, we were aware of a 
strong pattering noise about us in the 
night ; and when we issued from the 
shelter of the trees, we found it raining 
smartly. 

Throughout the whole of this, my 
lord’s clearness of mind no less than his 
activity of body, had not ceased to min- 
ister to my amazement. He set the 
crown upon it, in the council we held 
on our return. The freetraders had 
certainly secured the Master, though 
whether dead or alive we were still left 
to our conjectures ; the rain would, long 
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before day, wipe out all marks of the 
transaction ; by this we must profit: 
the Master had unexpectedly come after 
the fall of night, it must now be given 
out he had as suddenly departed before 
the break of day; and to make all this 
plausible, it now only remained for me 
to mount into the man’s chamber, and 
pack and conceal his baggage. True, 
we still lay at the discretion of the trad- 
ers ; but that was the incurable weak- 
ness of our guilt. 

I heard him as I said with wonder, 
and hastened to obey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry were gone from the hall; my lord, 
for warmth’s sake, hurried to his bed ; 
there was still no sign of stir among the 
servants; and as I went up the tower 
stair, and entered the dead man’s rvom, 
a horror of solitude weighed upon my 
mind. To my extreme surprise, it was 
all in the disorder of departure. Of his 
three portmanteaux, two were ready 
locked, the third lay open and near full. 
At once there flashed upon me some 
suspicion of the truth. The man had 
been going after all ; he had but waited 
upon Crail, as Crail waited upon the 
wind ; early in the night, the seamen 
had perceived the weather changing, 
the boat had come to give notice of the 
change, and call the passenger aboard, 
and the boat’s crew had stumbled on 
him lying in his blood. Nay, and there 
was more behind. This prearranged 
departure shed some light upon his in- 
conceivable insult of the night before ; 
it was a parting shot ; hatred being no 
longer checked by ‘policy. And for 
another thing, the nature of that insult, 
and the conduct of Mrs. Henry, pointed 
to one conclusion : which I have never 
verified, and can now never verify until 
the great assize: the conclusion that he 
had at last forgotten himself, had gone 
too far in his advances, and had been 
rebuffed. It can never be verified, as I 
say; but as I thought of it that morning 
among his baggage, the thought was 
sweet to me like honey. 

Into the open portmanteau, I dipped 
a little ere I closed it. The most beau- 
tiful lace and linen, many suits of those 
fine plain clothes in which he loved to 
appear ; a book or two, and those of the 
best, Ceesar’s “‘Commentaries,” a volume 
of Mr. Hobbes, the “ Henriade” of M. de 


Voltaire, a book upon the Indies, one 
on the mathematics, far beyond where 
I have studied : these were what I ob- 
served with very mingled feelings. But 
in the open portmanteau, no papers of 
any description. This set me musing. 
It was possible the man was dead ; but 
since the traders had carried him away, 
not likely. It was possible he might still 
die of his wound ; but it was also pos- 
sible he might not. And in this lat- 
ter case, I was determined to. have the 
means of some defence. 

One after another I carried his port- 
manteaux to a loft in the top of the 
house which we kept locked; went to 
my own room for my keys, and return- 
ing to the loft, had the gratification to 
find two that fitted pretty well. In one 
of the portmanteaux there was a sha- 
green letter-case, which I cut open with 
my knife; and thenceforth (so far as 
any credit went) the man was at my 
mercy. Here was a vast deal of gallant 
correspondence, chiefly of his Paris 
days; and what was more to the pur- 
pose, here were the copies of his own 
reports to the English secretary, and 
the originals of the secretary’s answers : 
a most damning series: such as to pub- 
lish, would be to wreck the Master’s 
honor and to set a price upon his life. 
I chuckled to myself as I ran through 
the documents; I rubbed my hands, I 
sang aloud in my glee. Day found me 
at the pleasing task ; nor did I then re- 
mit my diligence, except in so far as I 
went to the window—looked out for a 
moment, to see the frost quite gone, the 
world turned black again, and the rain 
and the wind driving in the bay—and 
to assure myself that the lugger was 
gone from its anchorage, and the Master 
(whether dead or alive) now tumbling 
on the Irish Sea. 


It is proper I should add in this place 
the very little I have subsequently angled 
out upon the doings of that night. It 
took me a long while to gather it; for 
we dared not openty ask, and the free- 
traders regarded me with enmity, if not 
with scorn. It was near six months be- 
fore we even knew for certain that the 
man survived ; and it was years before I 
learned from one of Crail’s men, turned 
publican on his ill-gotten gain, some 
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particulars which smack to me of truth. 
It seems the traders found the Master 
struggled on one elbow, and now staring 
round him, and now gazing at the can- 
dle or at his hand which was all bloodied, 
like a man stupid. Upon their coming, 
he would seem to have found his mind, 
bade them carry him aboard and hold 
their tongues ; and on the captain ask- 
ing how he had come in such a pickle, 
replied with a burst of passionate swear- 
ing, and incontinently fainted. They 
held some debate, but they were mo- 
mently looking for a wind, they were 
highly paid to smuggle him to France, 
and did not care to delay. Besides 
which, he was well enough liked by these 
abominable wretches; they supposed 
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him under capital sentence, knew not in 
what mischief he might have got his 
wound, and judged it a piece of good- 
nature to remove him out of the way of 
danger. So he was taken aboard, re- 
covered on the passage over, and was 
set ashore a convalescent at the Havre 
de Grace. What is truly notable: he 
said not a word to anyone of the duel, 
and not a trader knows to this day in 
what quarrel, or by the hand of what ad- 
versary, he fell. With any other man I 
should have set this down to natural de- 
cency; with him, to pride. He could 
not bear to avow, perhaps even to him- 
self, that he had been vanquished by 
one whom he had so much insulted and 
whom he so cruelly despised. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


TRUE love’s own talisman, which here 
Shakespeare and Sidney failed to teach, 
A steel-and-velvet Cavalier 

Gave to our Saxon speech : 


Chief miracle of theme and touch 

That upstart enviers adore: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not Honor more! 


No critic born since Charles was King 

But sighed in smiling, as he read: 

“‘Here’s theft of the supremest thing 
A poet might have said!” 


Young knight, and wit, and beau, who 
won 
» Mid war’s adventure, ladies’ praise, 
Was't well of you, ere you had done, 
To blight our modern bays ? 


O yet to you, whose random hand 
Struck from the dark whole gems like 
these, 
Archaic beauty, never planned 
Nor reared by wan degrees; 


Whose freak leaves artists poor, and art 

An earldom richer all her years ; 

To you, dead on your shield apart, 
Be Ave! passed in tears. 


How shall this jealous era spurn 

Her master, and in lauds be loath? 

Your worth, your work, bid us discern 
Light exquisite in both. 


*T was virtue’s breath inflamed your lyre, 

Heroic from the heart it ran; 

Nor for the shedding of such fire 
Lives since a manlier man. 


And till your strophe sweet and bold 

So lovely aye, so lonely long, 

Love’s self outdo, dear Lovelace! hold 
The pinnacles of song. 
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THE PREVENTION OF RAILROAD STRIKES. 
By Charles Francis Adams. 
Nore. 


HE following paper was prepared for a special purpose in June, 1886, and 
then submitted to several of the leading officials directly engaged in the 
local management of the lines operated by the Union Pacific Railway Com- 

pany, of which the writer had been president for two years. It drew forth from 
them various criticisms, which led to the belief that the publication of the paper 
at that time might easily result in more harm than good. It was accordingly laid 
aside, and no use made of it. 

Nearly three years have since elapsed, and the events of the year 1888—with 
its strike of engineers on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—seem to indicate 
that the relations of railroad employees to the railroad companies have undergone 
no material change since the year 1886, when the strike on the Missouri Pacific 
took place. The same unsatisfactory condition of affairs apparently continues. 
There is a deep-seated trouble somewhere. 

No sufficient reason, therefore, exists for longer suppressing this paper. Pro- 
vided the suggestions contained in it have any value at all, they may at least be 
accepted as contributions to a discussion which of itself has an importance that 
cannot be either denied or ignored. 

The paper is printed as it was prepared. The figures and statistics contained 
in it have no application; therefore, to the present time; nor has it been thought 
worth while to change them, inasmuch as they have little or no bearing upon the 
argument. That is just as applicable to the state of affairs now as it was to that 


which existed then. The only difference is that the course of events during the 


three intervening years has demonstrated that the paper, if it does no good, will 
certainly do no harm. 


Boston, February 4, 1889. 


C. F. A. 





In 1836—fifty years ago—there were 
but a little more than 1,000 miles of rail- 
road on the American continents, repre- 
senting an outlay of some $35,000,000, 
and controlled by a score or so of corpo- 
rations. There are now about 135,000 
miles in the United States alone, capi- 
talized at over eight thousand millions 
of dollars. 

The railroad interest is thus the lar- 
gest single interest in the country. 
Probably 600,000 men are in its em- 
ploy as wage-earners. It is safe to say 
that over two millions of human beings 
are directly dependent upon it for their 
daily support. The Union Pacific, as a 
single and by no means the largest 
member of this system, controls 5,150 
miles of road, represented by stock and 
bonds to the amount of $275,000,000. 
More than 15,000 names are borne upon 


its pay-rolls. Its yearly income has ex- 
ceeded $29,000,000, and in 1885 was 
$26,000,000. Large as these aggre- 
gates sound, there are other corpora- 
tions which far exceed the Union Paci- 
fic both in income and in capitalization, 
and not a few exceed it in mileage. 
The Pennsylvania, for instance, either 
owns or directly controls 7,300 miles of 
road. It is represented by a capitaliza- 
tion of $670,000,000 ; its annual income 
is $93,000,000 ; it carries 75,000 names 
on its pay-rolls. 

This has been the outgrowth of a 
single half-century. The vast and in- 
tricate organization implied in the man- 
agement of such an interest had, as it 
were, to be improvised. The original 
companies were small and simple af- 
fairs. Some retired man of business 
held as a rule the position of president ; 
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while another man, generally a civil 
engineer, and as such supposed to be 
more or less acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of railroads, acted as su- 
perintendent. The superintendent in 
point of fact attended to everything. He 
was the head of the commercial depart- 
ment ; the head of the operating depart- 
ment; the head of the construction 
department, and the head of the me- 
chanical department. But there is a 
limit to what any single man can do; 
and so, as the organization developed, it 
became necessary to relieve the railroad 
superintendent of many of his duties. 
Accordingly, the working management 
naturally subdivided itself into separate 
departments, at the head of which men 
were placed who had been trained all 
their lives to do the particular work re- 
quired in each department. In the same 
way, the employees of the company— 
the wage-earners, as they are called— 
originally few in number, held toward 
the company relations similar to those 
which the employees in factories, shops, 
or on farms, held to those who em- 
ployed them. In other words, there was 
in the railroad system no organized ser- 
vice. As the employees increased until 
they were numbered by hundreds, better 
organization became a necessity. The 
community was absolutely dependent 
upon its railroad service for continued 
existence, for the running of trains is to 
the modern body politic very much 
what the circulation of blood is to the 
human being. An organized system, 
therefore, had to grow up. This fact 
was not recognized at first; and, in- 
deed, is only imperfectly recognized 
yet. Still the fact was there; and inas- 
much as it was there and was not recog- 
nized, trouble ensued. No rationally 
organized railroad service—that is, no 
service in which the employer and em- 
ployed occupy definite relations toward 
each other, recognized by each and by 
the body politic—no such service ex- 
ists. Approaches to it only have been 
made. A discussion, therefore, of the 
form that such a service would natural- 
ly take, if it were organized, cannot be 
otherwise than timely. 

It has already been noticed that in 
the process of organization the railroad, 
following the invariable law, naturally 
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subdivides itself into different depart- 
ments. In the case of every corporation 
of magnitude, there are of these depart- 
ments, whether one man is at the head 
of one or several of them, at least five. 
These are 

ist. The financial department, which 
provides the ways and means. 

2d. The construction department, 
which builds the railroad after the 
means to build it are provided. 

3d. The operating department, which 
operates the road after it is built. 

4th. The commercial department, 
which finds business for the operated 
road to do, and regulates the rates 
which are to be charged for doing it. 

5th. The legal department, which at- 
tends to all the numerous questions 
which arise in the practical working of 
every one of the other departments. 

These five divisions of necessary work 
exist in the organization of every com- 
pany, no matter how small it may be, or 
how few officers it may employ. In the 
larger companies the need is found for 
yet other special departments. In the 
case of the Union Pacific, for instance, 
there are two such: First, the comp- 
troller’s department, which establishes 
and is responsible for the whole method 
of accounting ; second, a department 
which is responsible for all the numer- 
ous interests which a large railroad com- 
pany almost of necessity develops out- 
side of its strict, legitimate work as a 
common carrier. 

When it comes to dealing with the 
employees of the company, it will be 
found that the vast majority of those 
whose names are on the pay-rolls belong 
to the operating department. This de- 
partment is responsible not only for the 
running of trains and, usually, for the 
maintenance of the permanent way, but 
also for the repairs of rolling-stock. All 
the train-hands, all the section-men and 
bridge-gangs, and all the mechanics in 
the repair shops thus belong to the 
operating department. The accounting 
department employs only clerks. The 
same is true of the commercial depart- 
ment, though the commercial depart- 
ment has also agents at different busi- 
ness centres who look after the com- 
pany’s interests and secure traffic for 
it. The construction department is in 
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the hands of civil engineers, and the 
force employed by it depends entirely 
upon the amount of building which may 
at any time be going on. Asa rule the 
bulk of the employees in the construc- 
tion department are paid by contractors, 
and not directly by the railroad com- 
pany. The legal department consists 
only of lawyers and the few clerks nec- 
essary to aid them in transacting their 
business. 

In the operating department of the 
Union Pacific at the present time (1886) 
about 14,000 name: are carried upon 
the pay-roll. The number varies ac- 
cording to the season of the year and 
the pressure of traffic. In January, and 
during the winter months, the average 
will fall to 12,000, while in June and 
during the summer it rises to 14,000. 

Of these, 2,800, or 20 per cent., are 
engaged in train movement; 4,200, or 
30 per cent., are in the machine-shops 
and in charge of motive power and 
rolling-stock ; 7,000, or 50 per cent., 
are empleyed in various miscellaneous 
ways, as flag-men, section-hands, station 
agents, switch-men, etc., etc. 

So far as the wage-earner is concerned, 
it is, therefore, this portion of the force 
of a railroad company which may be 
called distinctively “the service.” If 
good relations exist between the men 
employed in its operating department 
and the company no serious trouble 
can ever arise in the operation of the 
road. The clerks in the financial de- 
partment, or the engineers in the con- 
struction department, might leave the 
company’s employ in a body, and their 
places could soon be filled. In point of 
fact, they never do leave it; but should 
they do so, the public would experience 
no inconvenience. The inconvenience 
—and it would be very considerable— 
would be confined to the offices of the 
company, and their work would fall 
into arrears. It is not so with the op- 
erating department. So far as the com- 
munity at large is concerned, whatever 
difficulties arise in the working of rail- 
roads develop themselves here. All 
serious railroad strikes take place 
among those engaged in the shops. on 
the track, or in handling trains. That 
these difficulties should be reduced to a 
minimum is therefore a necessity. They 
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can be reduced to a minimum only when 
the railroad service is thoroughly organ- 
ized. 

How then can this service be better 
organized than it is? It is usually 
maintained that only the ordinary rela- 
tion of employer and employed should 
exist between the railroad company and 
the men engaged in operating its road. 
If the farmer is dissatisfied with his 
hands, he can dismiss them. In like 
manner, if the laborer is dissatisfied 
with the farmer, he can leave his em- 
ploy. It is argued that exactly the 
same relation should exist between the 
great railroad corporation and the tens 
of thousands of men in its operating 
department. The proposition is not 
tenable. The circumstances are differ- 
ent. In the first place, it is of no prac- 
tical consequence to the community 
whether difficulties which prevent the 
work of the farm from going on arise 
or do not arise between an individual 
farmer and his laborers. The work of 
innumerable other farms goes on all the 
same, and itis a matter of indifference 
what occurs in the management of the 
particular farm. So it is even with 
large factories, machine-shops—in fact, 
with all industrial concerns which do 
not perform immediate public functions. 
A railroad company does perform imme- 
diate public functions. The community 
depends upon it for the daily and neces- 
sary movements of civilized existence. 
This fact has to be recognized. For a 
railroad to pause in its operation im- 
plies paralysis to the community which 
it serves. 

Such being the fact, it is futile to 
argue that the ordinary relations of em- 
ployer and employed should obtain in 
the railroad service. Something else is 
required ; and because something else 
is required but has not yet been devised 
we have had the numerous difficulties 
which have taken place during the pres- 
ent year—difficulties which have occa- 
sioned the community much inconve- 
nience and loss. 

The model railroad service, therefore, 
is now to be considered. Of what would 
it consist? At present, there is prac- 
tically no difference between individuals 
in the employ of a great railroad cor- 
poration All the wage-earners in its 
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pay stand in like position toward it. 
There should be a difference among 
them; and a marked difference, due to 
circumstances which should receive rec- 
ognition. Take again the case of the 
Union Pacific. The Union Pacific, it 
has already been mentioned, numbers 
14,000 employees in its operating depart- 
ment as a@ maximum, and 12,000 as a 
minimum. They vary with the season 
of the year, increasing in summer and 
diminishing in winter. Consequently, 
there is a large body of men who are 
permanently in its employ; and there 
is a smaller body, although a very con- 
siderable portion of the whole, who are 
in its employ only temporarily. Here 
is a fact, and facts should be recognized. 
If this particular fact is recognized, the 
service of the company should be organ- 
ized accordingly, and each of the several 
divisions of the operating department 
would have on its rolls two classes of 
men: first, those who have been ad- 
mitted into the permanent service of 
the company; and second, those who 
for any cause are only temporarily in 
that service. And no man should be 
admitted into the permanent service un- 


til after he has served an apprenticeship 


in the temporary service. In other 
words admission into the permanent 
service would be in the nature of a pro- 
motion from an apprenticeship in the 
temporary service. 

Those in the temporary service need 
not, therefore, be at present considered. 
They hold to the companies only the 
ordinary relation of employee to em- 
ployer. They may be looked upon as 
candidates for admission into the per- 
manent service—they are on probation. 
So long as they are on probation they 
may be engaged and discharged at 
pleasure. The permanent service alone 
is now referred to. 

The permanent service of a great rail- 
road company should in many essential 
respects be very much like a national 
service, that of the army or navy, for in- 
stance, except in one particular, and a 
very important particular: to wit, those 
in it must of necessity always be at lib- 
erty to resign from it—in other words, 
to leave it. The railroad company can 
hold no one in its employ one moment 
against his will. Meanwhile, to belong 
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to the permanent service of a railroad 
company of the first class, so far as the 
employee is concerned, should mean a 
great deal. It should carry with it cer- 
tain rights and privileges which would 
cause that service to be eagerly sought. 
In the first place, he who had passed 
through his period of probation and 
whose name was enrolled in the perma- 
nent service would naturally feel that 
his interests were to a large extent iden- 
tified with those of the company; and 
that he on the other hand had rights 
and privileges which the company was 
bound to respect. It has been a matter 
of boast in France that every private 
soldier in the French army carried the 
possibility of the field-marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack. It should be the same 
with every employee in the permanent 
service of a great American railroad 
company. The possibility of his rising 
to any position in that service for which 
he showed himself qualified should be 
open before him and constantly present 
in his mind. Many of the most remark- 
able and successful men who have han- 
dled railroads in the United States be- 
gan their active lives as brakemen, as 
telegraph operators, even as laborers on 
the track. Such examples are of ines- 
timable value. They reveal possibilities 
open to all. 

Beyond this, the man who is perma- 
nently enrolled should feel that, though 
he may not rise to a high position, yet 
as a matter of right he is entitled to 
hold the position to which he has ris- 
en just so long as he demeans himself 
properly and does his duty well. He 
should be free from fear of arbitrary dis- 
missal. In order that he may have this 
security, a tribunal should be devised be- 
fore which he would have the right to be 
heard in case charges of misdemeanor 
are advanced against him. 

No such tribunal has yet been pro- 
vided in the organization of any rail- 
road company ; neither, as a rule, has 
the suggestion of such a tribunal been 
looked upon with favor either by the offi- 
cial or the employee. The latter is apt 
to argue that he already has such a tri- 
bunal in the executive committee of his 
own labor organizations ; and a tribunal, 
too, upon which he can depend to decide 
always in his favor. The official, on the 
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other hand, contends that if he is to be 
responsible for results he must have the 
power of arbitrarily dismissing the em- 
ployee. Without it he will not be able 
to maintain discipline. The two argu- 
ments, besides answering each other, 
divide the railroad service into hostile 
camps. The executive committees of the 
labor organizations practically cannot 
save the members of those organiza- 
tions from being got rid of, though they 
do in many cases protect them against 
summary discharge ; and on the other 
hand the official, in the face of the execu- 
tive committee, enjoys only in theory the 
power of summary discharge. The sit- 
uation is accordingly false and bad. It 
provokes hostility. The one party boasts 
of a protection which he does nat enjoy ; 
the other insists upon a power which he 
dares not exercise. The remedy is mani- 
fest. A system should be devised based 
on recognized facts; a system which 
would secure reasonable protection to 
the employee, and at the same time en- 
able the official to enforce all necessary 
discipline. This a permanent service 
with a properly organized tribunal to 
appeal to would bring about. Mean- 
while the winnowing process would be 
provided for in the temporary service. 
Over that the official would have com- 
plete control, and the idle, the worthless, 
and the insubordinate would be kept off. 
The wheat would there be separated from 
the chaff. Until sucha system is devised 
the existing chaos, made up of power- 
less protection and impotent power, 
must apparently continue. None the 
less it is a delusion on the one side and 
a mockery on the other. 

How the members of such a court as 
has been suggested would be appointed 
and by whom is matter for considera- 
tion. It would, of course, be essential 
that the appointees should command 
the confidence of all in the company’s 
service, whether officials or employees. 
The possible means of reaching this re- 
sult will presently be discussed. 

Not only should permanent employees 
be entitled to retain their position dur- 
ing good behavior, but they should also 
look forward to the continual bettering 
of their condition. That is, apart from 
promotion, seniority in the service 
should carry with it certain rights and 
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privileges. Take the case of conduc- 
tors, brakemen, engineers, machinists, 
and the like, there seems to be no rea- 
son why length of faithful service should 
not carry with it a stipulated increase 
of pay. If conductors, for example, have 
a regular pay of $100 a month, there 
seems no good reason why the pay should 
not increase by steps of $5 with each five 
years’ service, so that when the conduc- 
tor has been 25 years in the service his 
pay should be increased by one-quarter, 
or $25 a month. The increase might 
be more or less. The figures suggested 
merely illustrate. So also with the en- 
gineer, the brakeman, the section-man, 
the machinist. A certain prospect of 
increased pay if a man demeans himself 
faithfully is a great incentive to faithful 
demeanor. This is another fact which 
it would be well not to lose sight of. 
There ought likewise to be connected 
with every large railroad organization 
certain funds, contributed partly by the 
company and partly by the voluntary 
action of employees, which would provide 
for hospital service, retiring pensions, 
sick pensions, and insurance against ac- 
cident and death. Every man whose 
name has once been enrolled in the per- 
manent employ of the company should 
be entitled to the benefit of these funds ; 
and he should be deprived of it only by 
his own voluntary act, or as the conse- 
quence of some misdemeanor proved 
before a tribunal. At present the rail- 
road companies of this country are un- 
der no inducement to establish these 
mutual insurance societies,. or to con- 
tribute to them. Their service, in prin- 
ciple at least,is a shifting service ; and 
so long as it is shifting the elaborate 
organizations which are essential to the 
safe management of the funds referred 
to cannot be called into existence. A 
tie up, as it might be called, between 
the companies and their employees is a 
condition precedent. Were this once 
effected the rest would follow by steps 
both natural and easy. For a company 
like the Union Pacific to contribute 
$100,000 a year to a hospital fund and 
retiring pension and insurance associ- 
ations would be a small matter, if the 
thing could be so arranged that the 
permanent employees themselves would 
contribute a like sum ; and permanent 
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employees only would contribute at all. 
Once let the growth of associations like 
these begin, and it proceeds with al- 
most startling rapidity. At the end of 
ten years the accumulated capital on the 
basis of contribution suggested would 
probably amount to millions. Every 
man who was so fortunate as to become 
a permanent employee of the company 
would then be assured of provision in 
case of sickness or disability, and his 
family would be assured of it in case of 
his death. 

The moment a permanent service was 
thus established it would also involve 
further provision of an educational nat- 
ure. That is, the companies must con- 
tinually provide a stock of men for the 
future. Where a boy—the son of an 
employee—grows up always looking for- 
ward to entering the company’s service, 
he becomes to that company very much 
what a cadet at West Point or Annapolis 
is to the army or the navy of the United 
States ; the idea of loyalty to the com- 
pany and of pride in its service grows 
up with him. Railroad educational in- 
stitutions of this sort have already been 
created by at least one corporation in 
the country, and they should be created 
by all railroad corporations of the first 
class. The children of employees would 
naturally go into these schools, and the 
best of them would at the proper age be 
sent out upon the road to take their 
places in the shops, on the track, or at 
the brake. From those thus educated 
the higher positions in the company 
would thereafter be filled. The cost of 
maintaining these schools, at least in 
part, would become a regular item in 
the operating expenses of the road. 
Properly handled, a vast economy would 
be effected through them. The morale 
of the service would gradually be raised, 
and the morale of a railroad is, if properly 
viewed, no less important than the morale 
of an army or navy. It is invaluable. 

But it is futile to suppose that such 
a service as that outlined could be or- 
ganized, in America at least, unless those 
concerned in it were allowed a voice in 
its management. Practically the most 
important feature of the whole is there- 
fore yet to be considered. How is the 
employee to be assured a voice in the 
management of these joint interests, 
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without bringing about demoralization? 
No one has yet had the courage to face 
this question; and yet it is a question 
which must be faced if a solution of ex- 
isting difficulties is to be found. If the 
employees contribute to the insurance 
and other funds, it is right that they 
should have a voice in the management 
ofthose funds. Ifan employee holds his 
situation during good behavior, he has 
a right to be heard in the organization 
of the board which, in case of his sus- 
pension for alleged cause, is to pass 
upon his behavior. No system will 
succeed which does not recognize these 
rights. In other words, it will be im- 
possible to establish perfectly good faith 
and the highest morale in the service of 
the companies until the problem of giv- 
ing this voice to employees, and giving it 
effectively, is solved. It can be solved in 
but one way : that is, by representation. 
To solve it may mean industrial peace. 
It is, of course, impossible to dispose 
of these difficult matters in town-meet- 
ing. Nevertheless, the town-meeting 
must be at the base of any successful 
plan for disposing of them. The end 
in view is to bring the employer—who 
in this case is the company, represented 
by its president and board of directors 
—and the employees into direct and im- 
mediate contact through a representa- 
tive system. When thus brought into 
direct and immediate contact, the par- 
ties must arrive at results through the 
usual method : that is, by discussion and 
rational agreement. It has already been 
noticed that the operating department 
of a great railroad company naturally 
subdivides itself into those concerned in 
the train movement, those concerned in 
the care of the permanent way, and those 
concerned in the work of the mechani- 
cal department. It would seem proper, 
therefore, that a council of employees 
should be formed, of such a number as 
might be agreed on, containing repre- 
sentatives from each of these depart- 
ments. In order to make an effective 
representation, the council would have 
to be a large body. For present pur- 
poses, and for the sake of illustration 
merely, it might be supposed that, in 
the case of the Union Pacific, each de- 
partment in a division of the road would 
elect its own members of the employ- 
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ees’ council. There are five of these di- 
visions and three departments in every 
division. The operating-men, the yard 
and section-men, and the machinists of 
the division would, therefore, under this 
arrangement choose a given number of 
representatives. If one such represen- 
tative was chosen to each hundred em- 
ployees in the permanent service those 
thus selected would constitute a divi- 
sion council. To perfect the organiza- 
tion, without disturbing the necessary 
work of the company, each of these di- 
vision councils would then select certain 
(say, for example, three) of their num- 
ber, representing the mechanical, the op- 
erating, and the permanent way depart- 
ments, and these delegates from each of 
the departments would, at certain periods 
of the year, to be provided for by the 
articles of organization, all meet togeth- 
er at the head-quarters of the company 
in Omaha. The central council under 
the system here suggested would con- 
sist of fifteen men ; that is, one repre- 
senting each of the three departments of 
the five several divisions. These fifteen 


men would represent the employees. It 


would be for them to select a board of 
delegates, or small executive commit- 
tee, to confer directly with the president 
and board of directors. Here would be 
found the organization through which 
the voice of the employees would make 
itself heard and felt in matters which di- 
rectly affect the rights of employees, in- 
cluding the appointment of a tribunal to 
pass upon cases of misdemeanor, and the 
management of all institutions, whether 
financial or educational, to which the 
employees had contributed and in which 
they had a consequent interest. 
There is no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that, within the limits which 
have been indicated, such an organiza- 
tion would lead to difficulty. On the 
contrary, where it did not remove a dif- 
ficulty it might readily be made to open 
a way out of it. The employees, feeling 
that they too had rights which the com- 
pany frankly recognized and was bound 
to respect, would in all cases of agita- 
tion proceed through the regular ma- 
chinery, which brought them into easy 
and direct contact with the highest au- 
thority in the company’s service. They 
would not, therefore, be driven into out- 
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side organizations. Meanwhile, on the 
other hand, the highest officers of the 
company, including the president and 
the board of directors, would be brought 
into immediate relations with the rep- 
resentatives of the employees on terms 
of equality. Each would have an equal 
voice in the management of common 
interests ; and it would only remain to 
make provision for arriving at a solu- 
tion of questions in case of deadlock. 
This would naturally be done by the 
appointment of a permanent arbitrator, 
who would be selected in advance. 

The organization suggested includes, 
it will bo remembered, only those em- 
ployees whose names are on the perma- 
nent rolls of the operating department. 
For reasons which have been sufficiently 
referred to, those whose names are on 
the rolls of the other four departments 
have not been considered. But there 
would be no difficulty in making pro- 
vision for them also, should it be 
found expedient or desirable so to do. 
Through the system of representation 
the organization could in fact be made 
to include every employee in the perma- 
nent service of the conipany, not except- 
ing the president, the general manager, 
or the general counsel. Each employee 
included would have one vote, and each 
division and department its representa- 
tives. The organization in other words 
is elastic. No matter how large it might 
be it would never become unwieldy so 
long as it resulted in the small commit- 
tee which met in direct conference face 
to face with the board of directors. 

Could such a system as that which 
has been suggested be devised and put 
in practical operation there is reason to 
hope that the difficulties which have 
hitherto occurred between the great 
railroad companies and those in their 
pay would not occur in future. The 
movement is the natural and necessary 
outcome of the vast development re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraphs of 
this paper. It is based on a simple re- 
cognition of acknowledged facts, and fol- 
lows the lines of action with which the 
people of this country are most familiar. 
The path indicated is that in which for 
centuries they have been accustomed to 
tread. It has led them out of many diffi- 
culties. Why not out of this difficulty ? 
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MS often as the “rec- 
ord is broken,” and 
the Atlantic voyage 

m is reduced by some 
iq unprecedentedly 
fast passage,we may 
m be sure that there is 
® a flutter in the of- 
fices of the rival 
lines which have thus been left behind. 
Between the Cunard, the Guion, the In- 
man, and the White Star lines there has 
been a constant race for supremacy, now 
one, and then the other taking the first 
place. No ship has been allowed to keep 
the lead for more than a year or two. 
When sixteen knots have been developed 
by one line seventeen knots have been 
aimed at by another, and the ship of that 
speed is no longer a wonder. So when 
we read in the newspapers of the “ fastest 
passage ” we may take it for granted that 
it is no sooner heard of in Liverpool than 
the managers of the lines momentarily 
surpassed are preparing to beat it. If 
the triumph belongs to the Cunard line, 
at the very next meeting of the directors 
of the White Star and Inman lines it will 
be discussed, and though an order for 
another ship may not be given there and 
then it is sure to follow. 

An order for a new ship of the class 
required to compete in the modern pas- 
senger service of the Atlantic is not by 
any means a matter to be determined 
on without grave consideration. Speed 
is costly, and as you increase it it is gen- 
erally necessary to also increase the ton- 
nage. Thus if the problem before you is 
to beat the record of a seven-thousand- 
ton ship, which has developed eighteen 
knots with engines of twelve thousand five 
hundred horse-power, you must (princi- 
pally for economic reasons) have a larger 
hull as wellas more powerful engines for 
your competing vessel. This forces upon 
your consideration tides, channels, har- 
bor-bars, and dock accommodations, all 
of which impose limitations upon you. 
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And then the cost of the ship herself is 
not a matter which even the wealthiest 
of corporations can provide for at a mo- 
ment’s notice: it is not one hundred 
thousand dollars, nor five hundred 
thousand dollars that the work calls for, 
but about five times the latter sum, for 
it is safe to say that a vessel superior to 
the City of New York or the Etruria 
could not be built for less than two 
million and a half of dollars. 

The “ financing ” of such an undertak- 
ing requires time : there are long consul- 
tations between the directors, bankers, 
and ship-builders. If we could follow 
the steps of the gentleman to whom these 
negotiations are intrusted we might see 
him flying off from Liverpool for Euston ; 
closeted in a private office down in Lom- 
bard Street or Cornhill with some capi- 
talists who are expected to contribute to 
the necessary funds ; again, after dinner, 
engaged in argument with these same 
capitalists in a West End mansion to 
which they have adjourned, and then 
racing off in the precarious hansom cab 
to catch the night train from King’s 
Cross for Glasgow. 

Sometimes the ship-builders are will- 
ing to become part owners of the pro- 
jected vessel ; sometimes they take as 
part payment for the work some older 
vessels of the line, which they refit, re- 
engine, modernize, and sell again. The 
ability of the builders to make an ar- 
rangement of this kind, of course, in- 
fluences the placing of the contract, in a 
measure, but they must also be able to 
give certain guarantees. They must en- 
ter into an engagement that the pro- 
jected ship shall be able to carry so many 
passengers and so many tons of cargo, 
and to attain a specified speed ona given 
consumption of coal per day. Let us 
say, for instance, that the stipulations 
are these: Accommodations for 600 sa- 
loon passengers, 150 intermediate pas- 
sengers, and 1,500 steerage passengers ; 
registered tonnage 6,000; speed, 19 
knots on & consumption of 300 tons per 
day. If the ship fails to fulfil these con- 
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ditions the builders agree to forfeit a 
part of the amount they would otherwise 
receive for her, or they may be com- 
pelled to take her back altogether. This 
was the case with the City of Rome, 
which was built for the Inman line by 
the Barrow Ship-building Company. 
A beautiful ship in every way; of ex- 
quisite model ; fitted with a degree of 
luxury unsurpassed at the time she was 
launched, she proved to have neither the 
speed nor the carrying capacity which 
had been guaranteed, and the Inman 
line refused to accept her. In a very 
few instances only are such guarantees 
omitted from the contract. 

Now, ship-building is not an exact 
science, and the closest calculations are 
often upset in the result by unforeseen 
and inexplicable causes. It can never 
be said with absolute certainty just 
what speed a ship will attain, nor exact- 
ly what quantity of cargo she will carry. 
The most ingenious and patient of ex- 
periments have not yet succeeded in 
eliminating the mysterious variability 
of result which the ship-builder finds, 
however closely he repeats his well-de- 
fined formulas. Two ships, like the Um- 
bria and the Etruria, may be built side 
by side, of identical materials, lines, 
and dimensions ; engines, boilers, and 
propellers may be the same, yet one will 
turn out to be a knot or two faster than 
the other, and neither the designer nor 
the builder is able to say why. 

It is apparent, then, that in guaran- 
teeing an exceptionally high rate of 
speed the builder assumes no little risk. 
The designing of a fast ship is indeed 


more of an art than a science, and each - 


designer proceeds on a theory more or 
less his own. If the reader has an op- 
portunity to compare models of the 
Servia, the Alaska, and the City of 
Rome, three ships built at the same 
time, each intended to rival the others, 
he will see by the varying proportions 
of length or breadth, and by other con- 
trasts, how the opinions of the archi- 
tects have differed as to the best lines 
for obtaining speed. True, it is not 
possible to ignore formulas altogether, 
but the designer’s intuitions or inspira- 
tions are not less serviceable tg him than 
his technical knowledge. 

Technically, he has to consider the 
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displacement and carrying capability of 
the proposed ship ; her buoyancy and sta- 
bility ; her resistance-power and speed. 
A ship in moving through the water 
encounters resistance in three forms. 
First, frictional resistance, due to the 
water rubbing against her hull; sec- 
ondly, eddy-making resistance, due to 
local disturbances or eddies among the 
particles of water, which are almost 
wholly at her stern, and, thirdly, the sur- 
face disturbance of the water by her 
passage, resulting in the creation and 
maintenance of waves: known as “ wave- 
making” resistance. All these things he 
has to consider, together with the struct- 
ural strength of the vessel, the “pitch” 
of the screw, and ten thousand details, so 
that the problem which he has to solve 
is sufficiently complicated. 

We will suppose, however, that he 
sees his way to build such a ship as the 
specifications submitted to him call for, 
and that the contract is awarded to him, 
or to the firm he represents. The ship 
is now tentatively on paper, though her 
essential features are well-defined, and 
the next step takes us to Glasgow and 
the Clyde. 


IL. 


Ir in crossing the Atlantic for the first 
time you choose Glasgow for your port 
of disembarkation, the sail up the Firth 
of the Clyde and the river is likely to be 
full of agreeable and memorable sur- 
prises. The beauties of that route are 
not advertised, and one hears so little 
of them in advance that they gain im- 
pressiveness from the absence of expec- 
tation. The Firth itself is like a great 
Fjord, a land-locked bay hollowed be- 
tween hills and crags, among which 
vapory clouds are always shifting, and its 
deep salt waters are ploughed by fleets 
of vessels of every class, and especially 
by yachts, sea-going steamers, and the 
most rakish looking excursion boats in 
the world ; it is not unlike the Hudson 
above Peekskill, though much wider; 
the rounded hills have the same soft and 
civilized outlines, and the same appear- 
ance of reclamation for man’s use and 
delectation ; modern villas crown their 
heights and ‘watering-places cluster at 
their feet. 
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General View of the Frames of the City of New York—June 25, 1887. 
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Just below Greenock the passage nar- 
rows, and above that we enter the river, 
which, though not beautiful, is more of a 
surprise than even the Firth. It mean- 
ders through fields, and from the tower- 
ing deck upon which we stand we look 
down upon ploughmen at work, cattle 
grazing, and snug farm-houses. So nar- 
row is the stream, and so low are the 
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site New York, but, instead, it is scarcely 
as-wide as the East River at Brooklyn, 
and there are reaches where two large 
vessels have no room to spare in passing 
each other. 

Such as it is, all sorts of dredging op- 
erations are necessary to keep it open, 
and it has been said to be as much an 
artificial channel as the Suez Canal. 





















































Frames of the City of New York, looking aft—July 19, 1887. 


banks, that the big steamer seems curi- 
ously out of place. How, one asks, has 
Glasgow ever prospered with so small a 
river as its only outlet to the sea? We 
have thought of the Clyde as a wide and 
‘apacious stream like the Mersey oppo- 
site Birkenhead, or the Hudson oppo- 


The first steamboat to navigate it was 
the Comet, in 1812, and though she 
drew but four feet of water she could 
leave Glasgow only on the flood tide. 
Even then she sometimes ran aground, 
and her passengers had to wade or 
swim ashore, or wait twelve hours for 
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the next tide. Its depth is ample now, 
however, and it is the breadth that 
astonishes us: it seems as though 
a venturesome jumper might easily 
spring from the deck to either bank. 
The farms are alternated by ship-yards 
in which the hulls of ships in various 
stages of construction loom up, with ant- 
like specks of humanity swarming upon 
them. Some of them are nearly twice 
as long as the river is wide, and it puz- 
zles the stranger to say how they can be 
launched, until someone, wiser than he 
is, tells him that they slide into the 
stream obliquely and thus overcome the 
difficulty. Nearly all the steamers that 
have earned fame in the Atlantic trade 
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Frames of the City of New York, 


have been built and engined at one or 
the other of these ship-yards, from the 
first Cunarder to the City of Paris; the 
Cunard, Inman, Guion, and North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines have come to this lit- 
tle river for their ships. And as we ap- 
proach Glasgow, burrowing into the 
dark that envelops the town, it becomes 
narrower still, and within the limits of 
the port is nothing more than a long 
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canal with ships huddled together along 
the banks. 

The Clyde is, in fact, like one of those 
heroic personages who triumph over 
natural disadvantages which to the com- 
mon mind are insuperable, and its in- 
feriority in depth and breadth has been 
counterbalanced by excellencies in other 
directions. In the first place Glasgow 
is the natural outlet of a great mineral 
field, so that after iron and steel became 
the principal materials of the ship-build- 
er, he could find them on the banks of the 
little river unburdened by the increased 
price asked for them when it has been 
necessary to carry them long distances. 
In the second place the Clyde was the 
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looking forward—July 19, 1887. 


scene of the earliest attempts at steam 
navigation in Great Britain, by Miller, 
Symington, and Bell, and descending 
from them the genius of ship-building 
has become hereditary with the inhab- 
itants of the town. ‘Practice makes 
perfect,” and the ship-builders of Glas- 
gow have more practice than any people 
of their craft in the kingdom. In 1886 
forty-five vessels were built at London, 
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The City of New York ready for Launching, 


measuring 3,696 tons; sixteen vessels 
at Liverpool, measuring 18,268 tons, and 
on the Tyne, fifty vessels, measuring 
49,641 tons. On the Clyde during the 
same period one hundred and fifty-one 
vessels were built, measuring 135,659 
tons—nearly double the work done by 
all the other ship-yards combined. 
Thus, when after various conclaves and 
the discussion of ways and means the 
directors decide to put a new vessel on 
their line, the order is pretty sure to 
come to Glasgow. 


II. 


We have assumed the work of the 
naval architect to be complete; all the 
specifications have been made out, and 


every part of the prospective ship has 
been drawn on paper. There are three 
plans: a “sheer plan,” showing all 
lines of length and height from stem 
to stern; a “ half-breadth plan,” show- 
ing the lines of length and breadth, or, 
in other words, those lines which would 
be visible in looking down upon her 
decks from an elevation, and a “body 
plan,” which shows all lines of breadth 
and height, and represents the ship 
looked at “end on.” These are called 
the “construction drawings,” and with 
them in his hand the ship-builder can 
see in his mind’s eyes the vessel as she 
will appear when built. He does not 
work directly from these, however. 
They are carried up into the “mould 
loft,” the floor of which represents an 
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enormous blackboard, and upon this 
they are reproduced to correspond with 
the exact dimensions of the ship. A 
foot is scaled down on the paper to a 
quarter of an inch, but in the mould 
loft a foot is a foot, and plate, girder, 
and rib are drawn to their full size. 
This enlargement leads to the detection 
of errors which are not apparent in the 
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is the plan from which the ship-builder 
works, and when it is complete the ac- 
tual construction of the ship is begun. 
The keel is laid down on blocks, four 
or five feet apart, which form a slope 
toward the water so that the hull may 
glide down easily when the time for 
launching comes. It is not a keel at all, in 
the sense in which the word was formerly 























A Stern View, showing Twin Screws. 


reduced drawings, and which must be used: a modern ship has a smooth bot- 
eliminated. Straight lines are made tom, without any projecting ridge or 
with chalk by cords and rules, and break to the curve of her sides; it is 
curves by bending laths into the desired simply the central series of plates, from 
position and then tracing the sweep which an inner keel is built up like an 
upon the floor. Every measurement enormous backbone, and to this the 
has to be verified and checked, and ribs are attached. The metal is de- 
“fairing the ship,” as this work is _livered at the yard in the shape of angle 
called, may take six or seven weeks. iron or angle steel, the latter being the 
All errors having been corrected, still material which would be used in a ship 
another drawing is made on a “scrive of the class we have in mind. Heated 
board,” and in this the lines, full-sized, to a white heat the angle-bars are drawn 
are sunk in the wood so that they can- out of the furnace into a perfectly level 
not be rubbed out. The “scrive board” iron floor, upon which they are bent to 
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for rivets, it is then marked with a 
chisel to show where rib-bands, stringers, 
and deck-beams are to fit into it. 

Two or three months or less after the 


the needed curve, and that which has 
been a line of ink in the original draw- 
ing, a chalk mark on the floor of the 
mould loft, and a groove in the surface 
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of the “scrive board,” is now embodied 
in the heavy rib of theship. The bend- 
ing is done thus: the metal floor is per- 
forated with thousands of holes, into 
which iron pegs are inserted until they 
form the curvature required, and the 
long, pliable bar of steel is pressed 
against them until it corresponds ex- 
actly with the line exhibited in the 
*serive board,” which is always in sight 
of the workmen for guidance and com- 
parison. In handling the metal the 
men use pitchforks, and with the prongs 
inserted in the holes they get purchase 
enough to make the bar yield; if it 
bends upward a hammer is used upon 
it. Each rib has, of course, to be dupli- 
cated with the utmost precision in order 
that it shall be the same on both sides 
of the ship, and each, after it has cooled, 
is laid upon the “scrive board” and 
compared with the lines thereon, every 
variation being corrected before it is 
passed. Having already been punched 





completion of the “ fairing,” the ship is 
probably “in frame,” and looks like the 
skeleton of some Brobdignagian monster 
that has stranded on the bank of the 
river. The ribs have been hoisted into 
position at right angles with the keel. 
and strung together by “rib-bands,” and 
already there are signs of the coming 
subdivision by decks and bulkheads of 
the hollow space within. You can still 
see through her, however; she is like, to 
make yet another comparison, a great 
oblong wicker-basket, the supple wil- 
lows being represented by the net-work 
of steel. 

The next step is the clothing of the 
ribs with plates. As they reach the 
yard the plates are square and flat, but 
they are passed through rollers of vari- 
ous kinds, from which they issue in any 
shape desired—hollowed like a spoon, 
curved lengthwise or breadthwise or 
diagonally, as the contour of the ship 
may call for. A steam or hydraulic 
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plane smoothes them down as though 
they were the softest of whitewood ; an- 
other machine trims the edges as easily 
as a woman cuts silk with a pair of scis- 
sors. Then, suspended by iron chains, 
they are thrust between the jaws of a 
punching machine, which has a resem- 
blance to a sinister human face with a 
flat nose,a long upper lip, and a small 
chin, The jaws close upon them and 
bite out, ten at a time, the holes for the 
rivets by which they are to be fastened 
to the frame. 

As they are hoisted up to the work- 
men, each fits the exact place designed 
for it and takes its part in the softly 
swelling lines of the ship. They are 
put on in rows, or, as rows are techni- 
cally called in this connection, “strakes,” 
which are lettered alphabetically, A 
being the row riveted to the keel. The 
upper edge of A overlaps the lower 
edge of B, and the lower edge of C 
overlaps the upper edge of B, and thus 
while one row of plates like B has both 
edges hidden, the row above it has both 
edges exposed, which minimizes resist- 
ance to the progress of the ship. We 
all know what caulking a wooden vessel 
is—the wedging of all seams between 
the planks with oakum and tar. An 
iron or steel ship is also caulked, but in 
her case the word has a different mean- 
ing. The sharp edges of the plates are 
merely turned in with a chisel, and they 
meet so closely that no insertion is nec- 
essary to exclude the water. 

First held in place by bolts and nuts, 
the plates are finally secured by the 
rivets, the holes for which have pre- 
viously been countersunk by machinery, 
so that there are no protuberances. 
The rivets go right through, and have 
double heads ; millions of them are used, 
and every one of them is examined and 
checked before the work is passed as 
satisfactory. 

At last the hull is closed in, and hun- 
dreds of artisans toil upon it, inside and 
out. At the end of a year, perhaps, the 
ship is ready for launching, by which 
time, if she is of the same dimensions as 
the City of New York or the City 
of Paris, seven thousand tons of ma- 
terial have been placed in position, one 
casting alone—the sternpost—weighing 
twenty-six tons. She is a steel ship, 
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but in addition to the metal, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand cubic feet of 
timber, brought from all parts of the 
world, have been used in her. From 
the cradle in which she lies to the 
promenade deck she rises to a height 
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of fifty feet or more, and she looks as 
immovable as a fortress. 

Nothing is more wonderful than the 
launching of such a vessel. Imminent 
peril seems to attend the operation : she 
must topple over, thinks the uninitiated 
observer, or. if she succeeds in reaching 
the water, she must plunge against the 
opposite bank of the narrow river. But 
at the appointed time she glides into 
the water as smoothly as an eel, and 
once afloat she is held in check by ca- 
bles attached to the shore. Her engines 
have got to be put on board, and fully 
six months more elapse before she is 
ready for sea. If she is complete within 
two years of the day the contract for her 
was awarded, her builders have done 
well. 

Let us now look at the “ plant” which 
is necessary for building such a ship, 
and to see this in perfection we will 
visit Fairfield, which divides honors with 
the great ship-yard of Messrs. James & 
George Thomson at Clydebank. 


IV. 


A WONDERFUL place is Fairfield. When 
a ship is taken in hand for construction 
the design for each and every part is 
proceeded with simultaneously. It is 
notethe keel first, then the frames, then 
the reverse frames, then the flooring, 
and so on, as it is in smaller ship-yards. 
Keel, frames, flooring are put in hand 
together, and the hull plates are ready 
before the keel is in position. Simulta- 
neously, too, the sawmill is preparing 
the planks which are to cover the steel 
decks ; the joiners are at work on the 
saloon and cabins ; the upholsterers are 
cutting and stitching the brocades, 
plushes, and silks which are so freely 
used in modern. ocean steamers; the 
chain-maker is forging the cables, and 
each department is busying itself with 
its own share, conscious that what it 
produces will presently be sought to 
take its place in the rapidly progress- 
ing whole. 

How rapid the progress is may be 
judged from the fact thaton August 14, 
1885, the steel intended for a North 
German Lloyd steamer began to enter 
the yard, and exactly one month later 
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the ship was in frame with keelsons and 
beams in position, and the plating for 
the hull rolled to waterline shape lying 
alongside. 

The works cover nearly seventy-four 
acres, and lie on the south side of the 
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The Manganese Bronze Propeller-Blade of the Wrecked 
Steamer Mosel, after it had beaten upon a reef, 


Clyde, about three miles from Glasgow, 
with which city they are connected by a 
continuous chain of docks, warehouses, 
and other ship-yards. Not very long ago 
this great inclosure was arable land at- 
tached to a comfortable mansion which 
still retains a few vestiges of its former 
dignity. But now the verdure has been 
trampled down and the face of the 
earth is hidden by paving-stones and 
iron rails. The river is inky, and the 
smoke lying in a brown fog overhead is 
ever being replenished from the high 


chimneys of the neighborhood. 


The scene within the high brick walls 
which keep out idlers is exhilarating but 
scarcely picturesque. All the materials 
which enter into the construction of a 
modern ship are visible in profusion. 
A bird’s-eye view reveals great stacks 
of timber, iron, and steel; a net-work of 
rails which connect the works with all 
the principal lines converging at Glas- 
gow; long brick sheds, and edging the 
water-front the launching-slips, where as 
many as fifteen vessels have been in 
course of construction at the same time. 
There the great hulls of many of the most 
famous Atlantic liners have been put 
together ; this was the birthplace of all 
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the new ships of the North German 
Lloyd line ; of the Arizona, the Alaska, 
the Oregon, the Umbria, and the Etruria. 
Running at right angles from the river, 
a dock has been excavated, large enough 
to accommodate a vessel of twelve thou- 
sand tons, and, after launching, the 
steamers are hauled in here to receive 
their engines and boilers. Immediately 
in the rear of the launching-slips there 
is an enormous shed, with a roof of glass 
and iron, where all the iron-work for the 
hulls of fifteen ships has been handled 
at one time. Within it gangs of work- 
men, each skilled in a specialty, carry 
on that part of the work which belongs 
to them. Some are carriers of angle 
steel or iron, others receivers of angle 
iron, which they place in the furnaces 
until the metal is at such a heat that it 
can be shaped to suit the water-lines of 
the vessel for which it is intended. Others 
still are busy with reverse frames and 
with the bending of plates ; others with 
funnels, ventilators, and skylights. 
There is a special department for the 
casting of manganese bronze, which is 
used for the blades of propellers. Stand- 


ing against a wall not far off is a blade 
saved from the propeller of the wrecked 


steamer Mosel. She ran ashore on a 
rocky coast, end her propeller played 
upon the reef like a flail upon a thresh- 
ing-floor without break or fracture ; so 
great is the strength of the bronze that 
the only effect upon it was a feathering 
of the edges as revealed by the blade in 
question. 

Then we see the engineering, forge, 
and pattern shops. Forgings of steel 
are made which weigh as much as thirty 
tons, as in the case of the crank-shafts 
of the new North German Lloyd steam- 
ers. A shafting of that weight is lifted 
as easily, and with as little commotion, 
as a bar of angle iron, and placed on a 
table to be finished. All the tools are 
of enormous size, and nearly all of them 
are adaptations of the well-known turn- 
ing-lathe. Either the tool turns or the 
work turns. A steamer’s cylinders are 
bored out with a bar, the bar moving. In 
turning a thrust-shaft the shaft moves, 
not the tool. In facing a condenser the 
tool moves, not the condenser. Cutting, 
planing, and turning are all accomplished 
by modifications ofthe lathe. There are 
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in all nearly forty lathes, vertical, hori- 
zontal, and oblique, each gnawing at some 
vital part of a ship, and there—there is 
the “devil.” Thisis the name given by 
the workmen to an immense metallic 
disk, over sixteen feet in diameter, which 
bores through solid steel at the rate of 
two and a quarter inches in four minutes. 
The workmen fill what standing room 
there is between propeller blades, cylin- 
derliners, piston-valves, and sole-plates ; 
they swarm like ants, each gang carrying 
on its specified work with diligence and 
singleness of purpose. 

Let the reader figure to himself the 
gleaming tools, the whirring machinery 
for the distribution of power, the be- 
grimed toilers, the ponderous masses 
of iron and steel—now swinging in mid- 
air, then clutched to the breast of an ex- 
coriating monster like the “devil ;” let 
his eye rest on those forty lathes all 
busy at once, eating with unwearying 
jaws into the metal fed them, and on 
the plane which shaves an armor-plate 
as if it were a deal board; then let him 
fill his ears with the groaning, creaking, 
hissing, grinding, shrieking of all this 
activity, and add to it the battle-like din 
of the boiler-makers. Thus he may 
know what Fairfield is like. 

Ranging up and down these work- 
shops, and pausing before this or that 
lathe, we see in undistinguishable frag- 
ments the engines that are designed to 
propel the seven or eight thousand ton 
ship ; then the pieces are gathered to- 
gether and united in a pit ; power is ap- 
plied from an auxiliary engine, and the 
work of final adjustment is proceeded 
with. That completed, the engines are 
again taken apart and transferred to the 
vessel for which they have been built. 

Has the reader ever stood in the en- 
gine-room of an ocean steamer when 
she was plunging through an Atlantic 
gale at the rate of seventeen or more 
knots an hour? Even if he has done so, 
and been awed by the experience, it is 
not likely that he has been able to fully 
realize the immensity of the power ex- 
erted. He needs some standard of 
comparison, and for that purpose we 
may offer him the ancient galley, and re- 
peat a passage from the address made 
by Sir Frederick Bramwell at the meet- 
ing of the British Association last Sep- 
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tember: “Compare a galley, a vessel 
propelled by oars, with the modern At- 
lantic liner. Take her length 
as some 600 feet, and assume that place 
be found for as many as 400 oars on each 
side, each oar worked by three men, or 
2,400 men ; and allow that six men under 
these conditions could develop work 
equal to one horse-power ; we should 
have 400 horse-power. Double the 
number of men, and we should have 800 
horse-power, with 4,800 men at work, and 
at least the same number in reserve, if 
the journey is to be carried on continu- 
ously. Contrast the puny result thus 
obtained with the 19,500 horse-power 
given forth by a large prime-mover of 
the present day, such a power requiring 
on the above mode of calculation 117,000 
men at work and 117,000 men in re- 
serve ; and these to be carried in a ves- 
sel less than 600 feet in length. Even 
if it was possible to carry this number 
of men in such a vessel, by no conceiv- 
able means could their power be utilized 
so as to impart to it a speed of twenty 
knots an hour.” 

Huge as the several parts are, their 
adjustment is a matter of extreme deli- 
cacy, and yet so carefully is it accom- 
plished that a steamer may leave the 
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builder’s hand at Fairfield and proceed 
on a voyage of twenty days or more with- 
out once having to slacken speed on ac- 
count of her engines. 

It is a fair sight to see the men come to 
work when the bell rings in the morning. 
When the yard is fully occupied there 
are between six and seven thousand of 
them, and the wages paid have amount- 
ed in one year to one million eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The head and front of all this industry 
—Sir William Pearce—was himself in 
early life a workman in the yard. I met 
him as recently as last autumn, soon 
after his elevation by the Queen to the 
baronetage. He was then, apparently, 
in the best of health, and was full of 
plans for building still faster steamers 
for the Atlantic. That he would have 
soon put afloat a vessel of greater speed 
than his own Etruria there is no 
doubt in the minds of those who knew 
his genius as a naval architect, and the 
indomitable and imperious will with 
which he carried out all his plans. But 
he died suddenly in December, and 
though his work was incomplete, he had 
already done wonders in minimizing 
the discomfort and duration of the now 
familiar passage of the Atlantic. 


APRIL NIGHT. 


By A. Lampman. 


How deep the April night is in its noon, 
The hopeful, solemn, many-murmured night! 


The earth lies hushed with expectation ; 


bright 


Above the world’s dark border burns the moon, 


Yellow and large ; 


from forest floorways strewn 


With flowers and fields that tingle with new birth- 
The moist smell of the unimprisoned earth 


Comes up, a sigh, a haunting promise. 
Ah soon, the teeming triumph ! 


Soon, 
At my feet 


The river with its stately sweep and wheel 
Moves on, slow-motioned, luminous, gray like steel. 
From fields far off whose watery hollows gleam 
Aye with blown throats that make the long hours sweet 
The sleepless toads are murmuring in their dream. 
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A SAILOR CALLED THE PARSON. 
By John R. Spears. 


= N a certain day in 
April, 1854, the 
Yankee ship Her- 
bert Crocker, with 
a full cargo of Yan- 
kee products, was 
lying at anchor off 
Bedloe’s Island, in 
the port of New 
York, waiting for her crew to be brought 
off by a Battery boat which her mas- 
ter, Captain Levison Strong, had en- 
gaged for the purpose. Shore people 
would not have called it a pleasant day. 
There was a raw wind from the south- 
east that was driving a cold rain up 
across the bay in what one might al- 
most call vertical rollers, from their sim- 
ilarity to the roughened swells that 
rolled over the bay impelled by the 
same force. The clouds had a fashion 
of brightening up until one would feel 
almost certain that, in spite of the steady 
rainfall, the storm was about to break 
away, when, as a matter of fact, it was 
going to do no such thing. The masts 
and yards and rigging wore a sheen of 
rain water, and long rows of drops 
chased each other continually down the 
stays and ropes that were stretched at 
an angle with the decks, many of them 
dropping off before their course was 
half covered, and falling on the deck, 
which, as the mate, Mr. James Keith, 
said, was all ‘‘awash.” 
It was a particularly aggravating day 


to Mr. Keith, for the ship had only that 
day been towed to her anchorage from 
a berth at a South Street pier, and the 
running gear about the deck was all in 
a mess: there was a heap of firewood 
near the galley ; there were broad, black 
patches of South Street mud all about 
the hatches where the longshoremen 
had trod, while even the painted stan- 
chions of the bulwarks were not free 
from the contaminating touch of cargo- 
handlers. The language of Mr. Keith, 
as he swung up and down the quarter- 
deck waiting for the crew, was only more 
expressive than shocking. 

By and by, perhaps at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and while the clouds were 
a little blacker and more lowering than 
they had been for more than an hour, 
the wind canted to the west, and for a 
time the rain came down in torrents. 
Then it thinned to a drizzle, and finally 
to a sprinkle so thin that Mr. Keith was 
unable for a moment to say whether the 
drops that pattered down about him 
were from the clouds or the rigging. At 
the same time the clouds were lifted, 
curtain fashion, in the northwest, and 
the storm was gone, with only a smart 
wind left as a reminder. 

But while the misty rain still made 
the city look dim and loom up to an 
unnatural height, Mr. Keith saw a shape 
riding heavily on the water off toward 
the Battery, that eventually materialized 
into a big blue hull, with a red streak 
around it, a heavy load of sailors with 
bags of clothing, and two men forward 
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laboring at the oars. So Mr. Keith, 
after a look at the boat through the 
glass, began to lay out the work for the 
sailors, as well as a plan for laying out 
the sailors in case they did not jump at 
the word ; under the circumstances, Mr. 
Keith was half inclined to wish one or 
two of them wouldn’t jump. While he 
was thinking of this he observed a sec- 
ond boat following the first, and with 
but two men and one bag in the stern. 
It was half an hour before the lead- 
ing boat was alongside. It contained 
twenty-three men who had signed arti- 
cles as able seamen. Led by Ben Hoyt, 
a Baltimore man, a big brawny fellow 
who was at once noted as a first-class 
man by Mr. Keith, they pitched their 
dunnage over the rail and then clam- 
bered up the ladder and tumbled over 
the rail themselves. Then the boat 
dropped astern and the one with but 
two men aft took its place. One of 


these men was the crimp who had 
furnished the crew, and wanted a re- 
ceipt for them signed. The other was 
the twenty-fourth man of the crew. 

The mate blinked his eyes as he 


looked at this man. He was tall and 
angular, and had a smooth-shaven white 
face that was quite as angular as his 
body. A little red line across the bridge 
of a large nose showed that he wore 
glasses. His hair was dark and long, 
and his dress included a black soft hat, 
along black coat beneath a long linen 
duster, and black trousers. The duster, 
being wet, clung about his form and 
made its peculiarities the more con- 
spicuous. But the ease with which the 
queer specimen tossed a heavy bag of 
clothing over the rail caught Mr. Keith’s 
watchful eye, and so, instead of turning 
to set the men at work as they stood in 
a group watching the new-comer, he 
stopped to see him come over the rail. 
This he did by reaching up a long arm 
and placing a long-fingered hand on the 
rail, and then with one foot on the ladder 
he gave a spring and over he came, his 
long legs and coat-tails flopping about 
in the air like the arms of a suddenly 
wrecked windmill. 

As he settled on his feet Ben Hoyt 
stepped out from the group of sailors 
and with marked deference bowed his 
head and said : 


A SAILOR CALLED THE PARSON. 


“The Parson, mates.” The men 
snickered, of course. A nickname given 
under such circumstances lasts for the 
voyage. 

‘“ Brethring,” drawled the new-comer, 
reaching for a plug of tobacco that ap- 
peared in Ben’s vest pocket beneath an 
old oilskin coat, “itis. Let us prey.” 
And he took a wrenching bite of the 
plug and passed it to another man. At 
this all hands roared. 

Just what Ben would have done next 
cannot be told, for at that moment Mr. 
Keith jumped at them and inquired with 
many imprecations what they were all 
standing around there for, and if they 
thought they had come aboard for a 
lark, and why they did not get hold of 
brooms and buckets and go to scrub- 
bing the muck off the ship. With his 
first three or four words he managed to 
give one man a kick, a second a thump, 
and a third a push. After that there 
wasn’t anyone within reach. Besides, 
Mr. Keith had actually to stop to catch 
his breath, he was so astonished. The 
Parson had seen the mate coming for 
them, and with a deft kick had landed 
his bag of clothing through the fore- 
castle scuttle, and then said: 

“That's it. What are ye all standin’ 
here gawpin’ at? Git,” and he began 
shoving and pushing the men with a 
vigor equal to the mate’s, except that he 
hurt no one, although one chap tumbled 
head first against Ben Hoyt’s stomach 
in a way that made the big fellow snort. 
Then, before the mate had time to jump 
on him he picked up a bucket with a 
lanyard to the bail, and leaping to the 
rail, where his long linen duster flapped 
in the breeze, he had the bucket full of 
water in a jiffy. 

The mate stared at the figure a mo- 
ment, and then went on giving orders 
about the work. Whether he liked the 
man’s activity and so forgave his au- 
dacity, or whether he thought the man 
audacious or not cannot be told. At 
any rate the Parson remarked afterward 
that he “ weathered a thumpin’ slick by 
hoppin’ on to the rail.” 

It was just about sundown when the 
decks were got to rights and the men 
were permitted to eat supper. Such of 
them as had dry clothing put it on, and 
then they formed in line fore and aft at 
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the galley door, each with a tin pan and 
cup in hand for a mess of beef stew and 
the tea. The Parson came along after 
all the rest were in line, and the men 
crowded up breast to back to keep him 
from slipping in anywhere. They in- 
tended to make him fall in behind all. 
At the head of the line stood Ben Hoyt, 
who by reason of his size and strength 
had been allowed to go there unques- 
tioned. 

The Parson ambled along toward the 
galley, apparently oblivious of the efforts 
to keep him out of the line, and saying 
that he regretted delaying the guests at 
dinner, but he felt bound when sitting 
down with such distinguished travellers 
to first see that his cravat was properly 
tied. 

The men grinned and crowded the 
closer together. When opposite the gal- 
ley-door the Parson put his pan on his 
bare head, as if it were a cap, and then 
grasping the skirts of his long linen coat, 
which he still wore over a dry suit that 
he had put on, hespread it out as a ballet 
girl spreads her skirts and sang : 


Lah de di de de-de, doodle lah de-de, ah, 
Lah de di de de-de, doodle lah de, 

Lah de di de de-de, doodle lah de-de, ah, 
Lah de di de de-de, doodle Jah de-e-e-e-e-e. 


As he sang he danced. In spite of 
his angular form he was a graceful dan- 


cer. With each line he danced with 
increased vigor until he reached the last 
syllable, when, rising on his left toe he 
swung his right in air, turning a com- 
plete circle with his foot as high as his 
shoulder. Then he brought it down to 
the deck, smiled, bowed, kissed his hand 
to the admiring spectators, and with a 
quick movement shoved his pan under 
the cook’s dipper just as that worthy 
was emptying it, catching the mess that 
was intended for Ben Hoyt. Then he 
dipped a cup of tea from the kettle on 
the deck, and walked forward. 

Ben was in a terrible rage, but he 
could not for the moment leave his place 
lest he came in last on the stew. But 
when he had received his portion he put 
it down on the deck under the rail, and 
started after the Parson to “larn the 
monkey some manners” by thrashing 
him. 

But the Parson was in no way ag- 
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itated by the onslaught, although his 
smile was suggestive of that described 
as flitting over the faces of confident 
prize-fighters when in the ring. Plac- 
ing his supper on the break of the fore- 
castle deck he faced about. Dodging 
Ben’s fierce blow by ducking beneath it 
he caught the brawny fellow by the 
waist, and, by a movement of the foot 
easy to a trained wrestler, threw him 
heavily to the deck. Then he lifted him 
to a sitting posture and pointing to the 
mess of stew that Ben had left on the 
deck said: ‘The dog’s arter yer stew, 
Brother Hoyt. Resist the devil and he 
will flee from thee.” 

Ben gave it up. There was no use 
trying to “larn the monkey manners.” 
The approach of the ship’s dog to the 
stew was a good excuse, and Ben ac- 
cepted it, and rushed at the dog with 
complete success. It was thereafter 
agreed without further controversy that 
the Parson was the leader of the fore- 
castle under all circumstances. 


I. 


Tue next morning at four o’clock the 
men were called to get up anchor for 
sea. It was a clear, cold morning, and 
as the men tumbled up out of the fore- 
castle they obeyed the order to man the’ 
windlass and heave short with alacrity. 
The last of the flood-tide was running, 
and there was a crisp breeze from the 
northwest that was to be taken advan- 
tage of. 

As the mate came forward a likely 
boy of sixteen years or thereabouts ran 
ahead of him, showing by his actions 
that he was to be the ship’s cabin-boy, 
and yet that he was a friend of someone 
aft and was to live there. The boy was 
eager for the work. The Parson read 
him ataglance. As he got hold of one 
of the windlass-brakes the Parson said : 

“Sonny, can ye sing?” 

“ Ye-es, sir,” said he, glancing timid- 
ly at the mate, who said nothing. The 
Parson lifted the lad to the top of the 
windlass-bits. 

“Now give us somethin’ mournful,” 
he said. The boy had never made a 
deep-water voyage, but he understood 
the requirements of the occasion, and 
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he began the old song, popular in Water 
Street places of amusement in those 
days, as follows : 


Fare ye well! fare ye well! Oh, Jinny, Ise 
gwine away, 
Fare ye well! fare ye well! 
gwine ter day, 
For de winds dey blow, and de salt waves rise, 
An’ our course done lies toward sunny skies, 
But I'll see yer agin, so dry yer eyes. 
Fare ye well! Oh-h-h, Jinny. Oh, fare ye well! 


Oh, Jinny, Ise 


CHORUS (to jig music). 
Now stir yer butes and break yer back, 
Den loose de sailand board de tack, 
Ob good ole rum dere is no lack; 
Yah! when we get some—smack! smack! 
smack ! 


The boy sang each stanza as a solo, 
the sailors throwing their weight on 
the windlass-brakes in unison with the 
rhythm of the song until the chorus was 
reached. Then they joined in with a 
roar and made the old windlass clang 
till they reached the last line, when with 
one accord they stopped the windlass 
and repeated the words and smacked 
their lips three times unctuously, and, 
following the example of the Parson, 
leered first at Mr. Keith and then at 
Mr. Anderson, the second mate, in a way 
that showed plainly that a bracer for the 
nerves would be very acceptable. 

After catching their breath by the 
slight rest the stop afforded them, the 
men threw themselves on the brakes 
again to the sound of a new stanza un- 
til the anchor-chain was up and down. 
Then there was a hustling about to loose 
the jibs and the topsails. There was a 
creaking of blocks as sheets were hauled 
out and yards were hoisted, and when 
she had got the jib and the main- 
and foretopsails set she began to drag 
her anchor along, and the men had to 
man the windlass once more and heave 
the anchor clear up. Then they set the 
foresail and mizzentopsail and three or 
four staysails and the maintopgallant- 
sail, and hauled out the spanker, and by 
the time that was done they were in a 
most unpleasant state of mind for want 
of something to eat. There was noth- 
ing for it, however, but to buckle in and 
get the sail set before breakfast, for that 
is the way of life on shipboard. 

Meantime, however, as they sailed 
away toward the Narrows, a big side- 
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wheeled tug had towed another ship 
down around the Battery and over near 
Bedloe’s Island, to the berth just vacated 
by the Crocker. Captain Strong was 
watching for her apparently, for as 
soon as she appeared he turned to the 
pilot beside him, who had come off with 
him the night before, and said : 

*There’s the Eleanor. Hard after us, 
eh?” The pilot looked hard at her 
and said he reckoned Captain Dodworth 
wouldn’t “let no grass grow on her bot- 
tom arter the next tide serves,” to all 
of which the Parson listened with ears 
wide open and a look on his face of 
bland obliviousness to all things but the 
course of the ship, for the Parson had 
had the luck to be sent to the wheel 
while the rest made sail. 

From the conversation that he over- 
heard he gathered that the Eleanor had 
been chartered for a voyage to Rio 
Janeiro and back, by an opposition 
house, and that the Herbert Crocker 
was bound to the same port, with one 
day’s start of her. There was sure to 
bearace. Captain Dodworth was noted 
for luck, and the Crocker would be 
driven for all she was worth for the 
credit of getting in first, if for no other 
reason. That much was to be counted 
on. But there were two other reasons. 
One was that if the Crocker got in first, 
Captain Strong was to superintend the 
building of a new ship over at Green- 
point, for the California trade, as a re- 
ward for the victory. The third reason 
the Parson was unable to make out. 
He heard the pilot say, with a sly look 
out of the corners of his eyes, some- 
thing about the daughter of Captain 
Phineas Dudley, of the clipper Speedy. 
It made Captain Strong blush like a 
school-girl ; but what it was all about the 
Parson could only guess. 

That evening in the second dog-watch, 
while the ship was ploughing along on 
her course with every stitch of canvas 
set and pulling, the Parson got the cabin- 
boy into a group of the men under the 
lee of the galley. 

“Be you tellin’ of us y’ never war on 
deep water afore? Sonny, you've got 
the makin’ of a sailor-man into ye ef 
you listens to them as ‘ll take pride in 
larnin’ a likely lad. Goin’ to live aft, 
hey? That’s luck. Must ’a come from 
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the same town as the old man. Sec- 
ond cousin, eh? Freeport? Oh, Long 
Island. Well, ’taint to luck to be a 
relation, ’cause he'll be to impose a lot 
o’ work as don’t belong in your berth on 
to ye. Relations allus does that. How- 
sever, it might be wuss. Smart sailor- 
man, Captain Strong. Only aleetle more 
nor a boy, too. Wonder some trim 
little Long Island gal didn’t get a tow- 
line fast to him long ago. Oh, they 
has, eh, and her pap keeps castin’ of it 
off afore he can get a proper hitch onto 
it? Brethring, did you ever? The ways 
of a man with a maiden daughter has 
been past findin’ out for smarter men 
nor any on us.” 

The easy assurance of the Parson was 
beautiful. In five minutes he had the 
boy telling all the village gossip about 
Captain Strong’s affairs. Captain Strong 
was only twenty-two years old and had 
been going to sea only seven years. 
He had made lots of money and had 
bought a fine farm right adjoining the 
village for his father and mother, who 
had not been well-to-do people. Then 
he had fallen in love with Miss Viola 
Dudley, the charming young daughter of 
the master of the Speedy. But Captain 
Dudley had always looked in contempt 
on the Strong family ; besides, he wanted 
his daughter to marry the spruce young 
junior partner in the house that owned 
the Speedy. But Miss Viola was already 
in love with the stalwart young com- 
mander of the Crocker, and Captain Dud- 
ley, to prevent her running away with 
young Captain Strong, had carried her 
away with him on a voyage to Amoy, to 
bring back the first of the new crop of 
tea. 

Meantime young Captain Strong had 
gone on building a new house in Free- 
port that was about the handsomest one 
ever seen thereabouts, and had ordered 
no end of fine furniture for it, and the 
village gossips concluded that Miss 
Viola knew all about it and that there 
would be a runaway match when the 
Speedy got back to New York, always 
providing Captain Strong were able to 
carry her off. 

To prevent this, Captain Dudley was 
chartered for a voyage to ’Frisco, to load 
as soon as his tea was discharged, and 
the gossips had it that unless Captain 
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Strong could capture her during the 
time the tea was unloading and the 
merchandise for San Francisco was go- 
ing in, his new house would have to 
stand idle for at least another year, for 
Captain Dudley would take his daugh- 
ter with him again, and this time the 
junior partner was to go along, ostensi- 
bly to look after business in the new 
country, but really in the hope that 
during the long voyage around the 
Horn he could win her away from her 
sailor love. Now the Speedy was due 
back from Amoy in September, for she 
was the swiftest ship of her time, and 
there was no such sailor-man as Captain 
Dudley for carrying sail. Could Captain 
Strong get back from Rio Janeiro in Sep- 
tember, or at the latest by the first of 
October? For if the Speedy had her 
usual luck she would be ready for sea 
on her San Francisco voyage by that 
time. So ran the story of the boy. 

So, too, ran Captain Strong’s thoughts. 
That was the question that bothered 
him day and night. It was the third 
and chief reason why he was anxious to 
make a quick voyage, and it was the ref- 
erence to that by the pilot that had 
made him flush so when the Parson was 
at the wheel. 

Drive the Crocker? While the Parson 
was worming the gossip from the young 
cabin-boy Captain Strong was pacing up 
and down the quarter-deck, glancing 
now at the sails and then at the compass, 
and then off over the sea, where the wind 
was heaping up the water into choppy 
waves so fast that they tumbled over 
each other and fell sprawling white, only 
to be heaped up again as before. There 
was a hum in the rigging as the wind 
hurried through, and a roar of foam un- 
der the bows and a lengthening wake 
astern that would have aroused the en- 
thusiasm of a yachtsman, though Captain 
Strong saw nothing of it. How long 
would it take to get to Rio? How long 
would they be detained there? When 
would they get back? He would name 
the new ship Viola—she should name it. 
Cuss the Eleanor! She’d never catch 
the Crocker in this wind. She’d never 
catch her anyhow, in spite of Captain 
Dodworth’s luck. As for the junior 
partner—but no matter. If he ever 
caught him so much as speaking to her 
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he’d break him in two over his knee. It 
would be a shame to hit a puny thing 
like that—so his thoughts ran on and 
tumbled over each other. 

Then the captain would glance at the 
compass again and walk forward and 
have another look at the head sails. It 
made the men nervous to see him, ner- 
vous lest they should be called on to 
jump up andstrim the sails anew at a 
time when on ordinary ships they would 
be allowed to rest in peace. 

But the Parson was an exception. He 
was never nervous. Nothing could dis- 
turb his equanimity orabate his audacity, 
or impudence either, for that matter, 
and the result was that he more than 
once got himself into what would have 
been very hot water for any one else, 
but from which he escaped with the good 
luck that usually follows sailors of his 
sort. 


Ii. 

On the morning of June 14th, after 
a voyage of forty-six days from New 
York, the Herbert Crocker rounded 
Cape Frio and headed up for the broad 
harbor of Rio Janeiro. Voyages thence 
have been made in less time, but not 
many, and Captain Strong was in good 
humor with the ship and himself. 

Pretty soon the head yards were 
backed and the pilot-boat drifted within 
hail. 

“Have you seen the Eleanor ?” yelled 
Captain Strong. 

“No,” answered the pilot. 

* Hi! hi! hi !—hooray!” shouted cap- 
tain and crew. 

While the Crocker had beaten the 
Eleanor in, it was by a very narrow mar- 
gin, for Captain Dodworth brought her 
in next day, and when the voyages were 
figured out it appeared that the Crocker 
had gained but three hours on her op- 
ponent. But when it came to discharg- 
ing and taking on cargo Captain Dod- 
worth, having been to Rio a number of 
times, was far and away ahead of the 
youthful Captain Strong, and by July 
21st the Eleanor was cleared for sea, 
while the Crocker was only two-thirds 
loaded. 

Shortly before sailing Captain Dod- 
worth came on board the Crocker with 
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two or three Rio merchants for a visit, 
and before leaving not only offered to 
carry the Crocker’s mail to the United 
States, which was aggravating enough 
of itself, but to make matters worse he 
added that in case the Speedy were 
leaving New York before the Crocker ar- 
rived he would do his best to kidnap any 
passengers she might have on board. 

In the minds of the sailor-men that 
joke on Captain Strong was the utmost 
refinement of cruelty. 


IV. 


Bur Captain Strong stood it bravely 
and told Captain Dodworth not to drop 
anchor before he got on to soundings, 
and then turned to make things hustle 
in the stowing of the cargo. He had 
learned by this time where to put his 
money so as to get the most work out 
of the natives, and so by August Ist he 
was heading away for home, with a fair 
prospect of catching the Speedy, if not 
the Eleanor; besides, stranger things 
had happened than that the Eleanor 
should be overhauled. Suppose the 
Crocker should get all the lucky slants 
of wind and the Eleanor none ? 

Now it happened that among the ship’s 
stores were a number of barrels of bad 
beef. The reader who is familiar with 
nautical matters will say that such things 
have been known to happen at sea be- 
fore. But in this case it was not due 
either to the captain or the owners. 
Both had intended to supply the ship 
with good food. They were anxious to 
make a quick voyage and they intended 
to feed the men well and work them 
wellalso. That has been the habit of Yan- 
kee shipmasters. But here was a lot 
of bad beef. One barrel was thrown 
overboard and another opened in its 
place. It was as bad as the first. There 
was no help for it ; the men must eat it. 
The ship was passing within sight of 
Fernando de Noronha Island one day 
when dinner, with beef from the second 
barrel, wasserved. As the men got their 
messkids filled with the wretched stuff 
the Parson began to tell about a pigeon- 
pie he had once made when in the har- 
bor of this island on a whaler. Fernando 
de Noronha is a famous place for pigeons. 
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He had kindled a fire under a big try- 
kettle, and had poured in a quantity of 
water and then had put in three pigeons 
for each member of the ship’s crew—120 
pigeons in all. As the water began to 
boil and the fragrant odors arose, the 
crew had gathered around him to watch 
him as he skimmed off the stuff that 
came tothe top. This done he shredded 
in a piece of pork to give bottom to the 
stew, and a saddle of kid mutton to add 
novelty to the flavor. Then a piece of 
fresh beef was put in to take the edge 
off the game flavor, and finally, when all 
had been boiled tender, he had put in two 
buckets of milk, stirred up with a dozen 
eggs and thickened with flour for gravy. 

As he told this he kept stirring up the 
offensive stuff in his pan, and the crew, 
made ravenous by his description of the 
savory pigeon-pie, were only the more 
disgusted with what they must eat, or 
go hungry. 

Then the Parson put his pan down on 
the deck and began dancing around it 
after the manner of the Northwest Coast 
Indians around the body ofa dead chief- 
tain, chanting the while in a high dis- 
cordant voice that could be heard, with 
his stamping, all over the‘ship. The 
noise brought the mate forward to see 
what the racket was about. 

“Why, yer see,” explained the Parson, 
pointing to his pan, “I was jist per- 
formin’ the usual rites which perceed a 
- heathin burial.” The men laughed, and 
+the mate picked a belaying-pin from the 
rail. The way mutinies are usually 
started is by making the men dissatis- 
fied with their food. 

“ Damn you,” he said, “ you are trying 
to breed trouble, and I'll beat you within 
an inch of your life but what I'll break 
you of your monkey shines.” 

The Parson, wholly unabashed, glanced 
off over the lee rail, where he had for 
some little time seen a squall coming 
to take them aback, all unknown to the 
mate. 

Tt’s all right, Brother Keith,” he said, 
“so long as you leave me that ere inch for 
to hang on to. But ef you do me up— 
my wife has more nor a thousand in 
hand, and she’s Mexican.” 

The men would have laughed again, 
and the Parson would have got his beat- 
ing, only the mate followed the glances 
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of the men and saw the squall coming. 
Ha! no time for licking anyone now. 

** All hands tack ship! On deck here, 
and damned quick about it. Let go the 
royal halliards. Clear away them flyin’- 
jib and staysail halliards—let ’em go! 
Let ’em go, will y’! Let them head- 
sheets go too. Now grab on to th’ clew- 
garnets and buntlines. Right that wheel. 
The braces—lee braces——” 

Whish ! the blast was on top of her. 
Down she sagged —over— over —ev- 
erything creaking and groaning under 
the strain—the loosened sails thunder- 
ing about aloft, the spoon-drift flying in 
broad patches across the sea, the water 
seething and bubbling over the lee (it 
had just been the weather) rail, the 
ends of the lower yards just ready to 
dip into the tops of the waves—that was 
a mighty close call. 

Then as the canvas was snugged and 
the yards trimmed she began to right. 
She was Bath built, and never so much 
as a ropeyarn was carried away. Slowly 
she rose, and then the bubbles that had 
lazily risen to her lee rail began first to 
drift and then to race aft. She was gath- 
ering headway. Such work as those men 
had done! First here and then there, 
with a whoop and a jump. At the head 
of all was the Parson. He knew what 
was wanted and did it at just the right 
time, and managed to keep on the oppo- 
site side of the deck from Mr. Keith at 
the same time. In fifteen minutes the 
Crocker was snugged down and reeling 
off eleven knots an hour on her course. 

In the minds of the superstitious sailors 
the Parson’s luck in escaping where any 
one else would have been pounded made 
a marked impression. Big Ben Hoyt 
expressed what the rest more than half 
believed, when he said that the devil and 
the Parson were in league, and that even 
a squall had been raised to save him 
from 4 merited flogging. The fact that 
the Parson never attempted such mon- 
key shines without first seeing his way 
out of the scrape did not occur to the 
men. 


* 


Arrer varying fortune in wind and 
weather the Crocker, on September 14th, 
found herself 26 degrees north of the 
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equator and in longitude 61° west. She 
had for several days held a westerly 
wind that enabled her to run up her 
latitude but not lay so much to the west 
as the judgment of a good sailor would 
have dictated. It was a remarkable 
thing for the wind to hold there so long, 
and it chafed the captain not alittle, for 
he expected what actually followed, along 
calm when that wind failed, and a calm 
was of all things most to be dreaded 
when there was no time to spare if he 
was to reach port before the Speedy 
sailed for ’Frisco, let alone overhaul the 
Eleanor. 

But a calm he got of the calmest sort. 
With every rag set the ship fell off into 
the trough of the long greasy swells 
and lay wallowing likealog. The yards 
creaked and groaned in the slings; the 
sheaves shrieked in the blocks ; the sails 
with swish and crackle swayed out from 
the masts only to come back with a 
thunderous roar at the next roll of the 
ship. The sun poured down by day, 
heating the decks till the pitch ran in 
streams across the planks. One day, 


two days, three days, a week passed and, 
save for the westerly drift of the current, 


the ship only covered about fifty miles. 
The captain was in agony. Would it 
never end? With nerves strung by 
anxiety, panting with the heat, racked 
by the noises, he strode about the decks, 
climbed aloft to look for signs of a 
breeze, ordered the men to the braces 
did he see a catspaw, ran below to look 
at the barometer. He knew no rest by 
day or night. Neither did the men. 

At last, on the morning of the eighth 
day, away off to the southeast there was 
a change in the sky, while the barometer 
fell and along swell set in. Those signs 
meant wind by and by, and a plenty of it. 
By seven o'clock a gentle breath threw 
the royals aback, for she was headed to 
eastward. The wind was coming at 
last, and the yards were swung to meet 
it with a will) Then the studding-sails 
were set, and in half an hour the wake 
of the ship was dragging along a cable’s 
length astern. 

After a couple of hours of this the 
wind died out and came in from the 
westward, and this held for half an hour, 
when it canted back to the east again 
with an increasing force. 
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It was just before the wind changed 
to westward that Captain Strong picked 
up a sail with his glass away on the 
horizon to the northwest. He scanned 
it narrowly every minute or two, until 
the wind got back to the eastward, ev- 
ery look as the Crocker overhauled the 
stranger serving to increase his excite- 
ment, until at last, as the mate was giv- 
ing orders to swing the yards to the 
easterly wind, the captain said : 

“Take a look at the sail, Mr. Keith.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” He screwed the glass 
to his eye for an instant, and then al- 
most dropped it. 

“By the Lord Harry! it’s the Elean- 
or!” he yelled, and fairly danced up 
and down. “ We've got her! Luck be 
damned! Carry the mail, will he? By 
thunder we'll catch the Speedy yet, too ! 
Ha!” 

Standing on the foretopgallant-yard 
with one arm around the mast and his 
right hand up to shade his eyes stood 
the Parson, looking away over the ship’s 
weather bow. He had gone aloft to set 
the studding-sails, and Jack, the cabin- 
boy, stood on the iron jack below. As 
the mate danced about, the Parson 
shouted : 

“On deck there.” 

“ Ay,” said the mate. 

“There’s a ship’s yawl drifting to a 
lanyard on the weather bow with some 
one in it.” 

Nothing stirs the blood of a sailor- 
man like a cry of this sort. He does 
not know at what moment it will be his 
turn to take to the small boats and row 
away from a sinking ship, and then 
float about for days while ships pass in 
sight of him, and leave him to die at 
last in utter misery. 

But Captain Strong had never been 
wrecked, and here was the Eleanor to 
the westward with no wind, and he with 
the advantage of a growing easterly 
gale to drive him past her, not to men- 
tion the bare possibility that he might 
reach port before the Speedy left it. It 
was asking a good deal of him to go 
about and lose all that time to look at 
an empty yawl as a matter of humane 
precaution, for he had made up his 
mind at once that the Parson was up 


to one of his tricks when he said that 


someone was in the boat. 
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However, he climbed half-way up the 
mizzen-rigging and levelled his glass at 
the yawl, which was easily seen as it 
rose on the top of the lazy swells a mile 
or less away. 

“T see an arm wave, sir,” yelled the 
Parson as the captain was climbing the 
rigging. ‘Someone’s a signallin’, sir.” 

The captain took a long look at the 
boat. Even the men on deck could see 
it rocking about with their naked eyes, 
but neither the captain nor the men 
saw any signs of life in the boat. 

“ Jack,” said the captain hailing the 
boy, ‘‘do you see the boat?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Have you been looking at it all the 
time ?” 

“ia, on,” 

“Did you see anyone wave an arm 
or hand when the Parson said so?” 

“No; mr." 

“Lay down from aloft, the both of 
you.” 

The Parson slid down on one back- 
stay and the boy on another, and both 
came aft to the mainmast. The captain 


and the two mates walked forward and 
the men gathered in a group beyond 


the Parson. The captain had conscien- 
tiously examined the boat, and beyond 
a piece of canvas spread over the thwarts 
he had seen nothing in her. He was 
fully convinced that the Parson was 
only playing another game on the ship, 
particularly as the boy, while looking at 
the boat, had seen nothing of the wav- 
ing hand. Discipline demanded that 
the Parson be punished. 

And yet for once the Parson was in 
the right, and the Crocker was sail- 
ing past a boat with two living souls 
in it. 

* Mr. Anderson,” said the captain to 
the second mate, “ bring out the wrist- 
lets. That man is to be kept on bread 
and water for the rest of the voyage. 
Mr. Keith, just overhaul the crow’s-foot 
there. If the Parson does not turn 
round and acknowledge to the men that 
he lied about seeing someone in the 
boat before you get it done, we'll trice 
him up and skin him alive. Our leni- 
ency in consideration of his seamanship 
has done him no good.” 

“Captain Strong,” said the Parson, 
wholly undisturbed by the prospect be- 
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fore him, “I seed a hand wave in that 
ere boat. Some one’s a dyin’ there and 
is that weak he can’t signal no more. 
It’s clean murder in you to sail away 
and leave him, and it won’t clear no con- 
sciences to flog me and put me in the 
brig. There’s no denyin’ but what ye 
can do it—here. You're the lawful:mas- 
ter and has the power. Ef we was 
ashore—” the Parson shrugged his 
shoulders and sneered. Then he laugh- 
ed wickedly. ‘“S’posin’ that ere chap 
in the boat should get picked up and 
his story ’ud come to the ears of that ere 
passenger on the Speedy,” he said. 

That made the captain wild. He 
couldn’t wait for the man to be triced 
up. Besides, he itched to get his own 
hands on him for his daring insolence ; 
and yet the reference to a captain’s 
power had roused a chivalrous instinct. 

“Bah!” he said. ‘“ What would you 
do on shore? Ill give you a shore 
chance. You shall have a fair fight, and 
if I don’t lay you out in two minutes you 
shall take the ship to the derelict. Mr. 
Keith, see that this is a fair fight.” 

The Parson licked his chops as the 
captain spoke, and worked his fingers 
like claws. Then he slipped out of the 
old linen duster, which was the only gar- 
ment he had on besides his trousers, and 
crouched a trifle with his head forward 
and arms partly raised, and the old 
smile drawing the corners of his mouth 
back. The captain threw off his coat. 

Whack! The two men came together 
with a noise that could be heard all over 
the deck, but the captain went down 
under a swinging blow on the neck as if 
he had been killed. He was knocked 
unconscious. Then, before the mate 
could rightly comprehend what had 
happened, the Parson was on him, and 
tumbled him across the captain. 

Then the Parson drew his knife. The 
crew: looked on, expecting to see him 
murder the two officers, but mindful of 
the evil genius that they supposed was 
with the Parson, made no effort to in- 
terfere. The second mate came out of 
the cabin at this moment, and seeing the 
naked knife fled in abject terror back 
into the cabin. But instead of killing 
the officers, the Parson merely slashed 
off some lengths from a ball of hambro- 
line and tied them hand and foot, with 
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their.hands behind their backs. Turn- 
ing to the crew he drawled : 

“Carry ‘em aft and stow ’em agin the 
taffrail, brethring. I be ter take the ship 
alongside that ere derelict and rescue 
the unfortunit sailor-man as is inte it, 
accordin’ to the captain’s word about 
lickin’ of me in two minutes. 

“Man yer clew-garnets an’ buntlin’s, 
brethring. Hands by the weather main 
and lee cro’jack braces. Hard down 
your helm thar. We be to tack ship 
sailor fashion.” 

And they did. The men obeyed as if 
the Parson were the legal master. The 
Crocker was a handy ship and the Par- 
son a handy sailor. In twenty minutes 
she had gone about on the other tack 
and had the small boat a trifle on the 
port bow. Then she was luffed and the 
head yards were backed, and in three 
minutes the boat was riding square 
alongside to leeward, and a man with 
the end of a rope had jumped into her 
and made it fast. Neither the captain, 
who had recovered consciousness, nor 
the mate had said a word during the 
maneuvres. They saw nothing of the 
boat, of course; but the men staring 
over the lee rail could see that a tarpau- 
lin had been stretched over the thwarts 
so as to form at once a sort of a shelter 
from the sun and a hollow to catch rain- 
water should any fall. On mattresses 
beneath this lay an elderly man, appar- 
ently dead, and a young girl whose mind 
was wandering, for she paid no atten- 
tion to the ship or its crew, but simply 
fondled the face of the old man and 
talked incoherently. 

Under the orders of the Parson a cot 
was brought from the cabin and lowered 
to the boat, where two sailors lifted the 
girl on to it. Then the men on deck 
carefully hoisted it up, while Captain 
Strong, with a shamed face, looked on 
until the cot was level with the rail and 
a woman’s dress and form appeared. 
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Straining at his bonds the captain 
then leaned eagerly forward for a better 
view until the cot was lowered down 
over the rail, feet first, showing to him 
the girl’s features. Then, bound as he 
was, the captain leaped to his feet. 

“My God! it’s—it’s—” he said, and 
pitched over on the deck in a dead 
faint. 


VI. 


Tue following paragraphs are clip- 
pings from periodicals of the time : 


From the Commercial Intelligence. 


MARINE NEWS. 
Arrived, 


NEw York, Sept. 29. 

Ship Herbert Crocker, Strong, Rio Janeiro, 
59 days, coffee to Herker & Co., vessel to 
Crocker, Smith & Crocker. Sept. 22, lat. 26° 
39’ N., lon. 61° 50’ W., picked up open boat 
with Capt. Dudley and daughter Viola, sole 
survivors of clipper Speedy from Amoy, which 
was burned on Sept. 9, about 100 miles east of 
where the boat was picked up. Crew took to 
boats, which separated in a squall first night, 
and all the rest are supposed to have been lost. 
The men in Capt. Dudley’s boat died of thirst 
and drinking salt water. Ship Eleanor—Dod- 
worth—passing Sandy Hook. 


From the Freeport Weekly Indepen- 
dent Herald : 


STRONG—DUDLEY.—At the residence of 
the bride’s father, Capt. Phineas Dudley, on 
Wednesday of this week, by the Rev. S. T. Hen- 
ley, Capt. Levison L. Strong to Miss Viola Dud- 
ley. 


The wedding we are thus called upon 
briefly to announce was very quiet, no one 
being invited except the immediate rela- 
tives of the high contracting parties, and a 
sailor called the Parson, from the Herbert 
Crocker, who rendered valuable assistance 
when Capt. Crocker rescued the bride and 
her father from an awful death, as told in 
our last issue. 
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A SECOND SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 
By Mrs. Fields. 


EDINBURGH. 


== OT long ago there was 
N}a certain shelf of old 


May|| magazine which was 
RSS| thought to possess a 

a] special interest from its 

aes associations with Leigh 

- Hunt, Shelley, and Keats. There is an- 
other shelf, hard by the first, related 
in the same way to Edinburgh and 
some of the men who have made her 
famous. A glance at any time toward 
that corner of the library will bring 
back the face and voice of Dr. John 
Brown, the author of “Spare Hours,” 
of “ Rab and his Friends,” and of “ Pet 
Marjorie.” The book that stands near- 


est to our hand happens to be a copy of 
Byron’s “Don Juan,” and I can see the 
book again as I saw it first standing in 


Dr. Brown’s library, at 23 Rutland 
Street, the spot which of late years, 
after the home of Sir Walter Scott at 
39 Castle Street, has become the place 
in all Edinburgh where the feet of pil- 
grims to literary shrines love best to 
linger. It was a true doctor’s house, 
and reminded me of a New England 
Boston home of thirty years ago. The 
humanities were all alive in it, and the 
de-humanizing quality of much of our 
high art in drawing-rooms had not 
found its way there. Plenty of books 
covered the walls on their plain unen- 
closed shelves, and other literary curios- 
ities besides the “ Don Juan ” had found 
an appreciative resting-place upon them. 
This volume is indeed a curiosity. On 
the side is printed in gold letters: 


Lord Byron’s Copy. 


Don Juan 
Cantos III. IV. V. 


and two branches of laurel cross their 
stems beneath the inscription. 

Inside Dr. Brown has written his own 
name and the following words: 


“August 1864 given me by Caroline 
Scott. June 18th 1869 


To James T. Fields 
from his friend 
J- Be 


Turning the leaf I find still another 
inscription as follows : 


“The writing on the opposite page is 
by the hand of Lord Byron. 
John Murray Jan 25 39” 


and on the opposite leaf Byron has 
written : 


“The Publisher is requested to re- 
print (provided the occasion should 
occur) from this copy—as the one most 
carefully gone over by the Authour. The 
Authour repeats (as before) that the for- 
mer impressions (from whatever cause) 
are full of errours. And he further adds 
that he doth kindly trust—with all due 
deference to those superior persons— 
the publisher and printer—that they 
will in future—less misspell—missplace 
—nmistake—and mis-everything the hum- 
bled M.S.S. of their humble servant. 

Oct 26th, 1821” 


After this ungraceful peroration Byron 
proceeds to make such corrections as 
seem good to him throughout the pages 
with his own hand. 

As I have said, there were many other 
interesting books in Dr. Rrown’s own 
collection, for he was the true son of his 
father, into whose reverent hands such 
things were always gravitating—but he 
was also one of the most generous of men, 
as those of us have good reason to know 
who look over this shelf of books. 
He was aware what he was doing when 
he gave away one of his treasures, his 
regard for them being an inheritance 
not only from his father but also from 
his great grandfather, the famous John 
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Brown of Haddington. Chief among 
his treasures he held to be a certain 
Greek Testament, concerning which he 
has said: “I possess, as an heirloom, the 
New Testament, which my father fondly 
regarded as the one his grandfather, 
when a herd-laddie, got from the Pro- 
fessor who heard him ask for it, and 
promised him it if he could read a 
verse.” 

This chief possession, inherited thus 
directly, was accompanied by others 
from the paternal shelves. He tells us 
that his father began to collect books 
when he was about twelve years old, and 
that among his treasures were “ Ulric 
von Hutton’s autograph on Erasmus’s 
beautiful folio Greek Testament, and 
John Howe’s (spelt How) on the first 
edition of Milton’s Speech on Unlicensed, 
Printing ;” also a very interesting copy 
of Baxter’s Life and Times which had 
belonged to Anna Countess of Argyll, 
with a note in it of historic value, be- 
sides her autograph. The old story thus 
renews itself, and we must go behind 
a perfected personality like Dr. John 
Brown’s in order to understand it. Even 
as I sit, with the photograph before me 


of his full-length figure holding his dog, 
and the memory of his presence clearly 
before that “inner eye,” the pen still de- 
lays and hesitates in the attempt to de- 


scribe himas he was. The fine skull, the 
tender in-seeing eyes, the firm mouth 
yet ready to break into fun with one of 
the earliest or latest Scottish anecdotes, 
all this we see and hear, and yet fail to 
portray him to those who knew him 
not. One of the books which he gave 
us in the early days of our friendship 
was the biography of his father by Dr. 
Cairns, a book which true lovers of biog- 
raphy even at this date may pore over 
with absorbing interest; and among 
his own published papers, as we all re- 
member, is a letter of gratitude to Dr. 
Cairns containing his own reminiscences 
of his father, which came to him too late 
to be included in the volume. In these 
we find the seed-grain of much that is 
in his own nature, the foundation of his 
own faiths and tastes. Even in the por- 
trait of his father we see, though they 
were such different men, a great likeness. 
The famous preacher and scholar had 
not the brawny Scottish physique which 
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might well serve a man ready to engage 
in this most difficult of all professions, 
but he possessed on the contrary a con- 
stitutional refinement of body as well 
as of mind, and was capable of intense 
self-excitement and of consequent si- 
lence and self-withdrawal, if not of act- 
ual depression. “There was a foun- 
tain of tenderness in his nature,” writes 
Dr. Cairns, “as well as a sweep of im- 
petuous indignation.” Might this not 
be said of the author of “Rab” as well? 
“The union of these ardent elements 
. not untouched with melancho- 

ly,” the biographer continues, “ with the 
patience of the scholar and the sobriety 
of the critic formed the singularity and 
almost the anomaly of his personal char- 
acter.” This too was the nature of his 
son, but there was also a love for others, 
a homely drawing to his kind which dis- 
tinguished him from his father, and 
which endeared him in turn, not alone 
to those who knew him, but to all who 
read his books. He speaks of remem- 
bering well how his father would sit up 
by night, after his mother’s death, and 
pore over his books while he lay tucked 
away in the warm bed. “ My father’s 
bed was in his study, a small room, with 
a very small grate. I can re- 
member often awaking far on in the 
night or morning, and seeing that keen, 
beautiful, intense face bending over 
these Rosenmiillers and Ernestis, and 
Storrs and Kuehnoels—the fire out, and 
the gray dawn peering through the 
window ; and when he heard me move, 
he would speak to me in the foolish 
words of endearment my mother was 
wont to use, and come to bed and take 
me, warm as I was, into his cold bosom.” 
“Warm as he was:” perhaps these 
words describe his nature better than 
more studied phrase. He seemed born 
to cherish this warmth both for man and 
beast, and when he grew to manhood he 
loved to gather the lonely and the suf- 
fering to his breast, as his father once 
gathered him. And when Dr. Brown 
quotes Sir Walter Scott calling for 
“Pet Marjorie,” and saying, “ Where 
are ye, my bonnie wee coodlin’ doo,” we 
feel that he himself would have called 
Marjorie with those words, and would 
have gathered her so into his own bos- 
om. Calm and quiet as Dr. Brown was 
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in appearance, a critic, too, by education, 
a man subject to dark periods of depres- 
sions during the last twenty years of his 
life, no one could approach him, either 
man or dog, without that sense of a 
warm human breast open and ready to 
shelter and make warm. 

One day in the early summer of 1860, 
we took the early train from Edinburgh 
to Melrose. A heavy shower was falling 
that rendered the prospect for a day out 
of doors rather disappointing ; but we 
were so full of interest in everything 
around us that we took little heed of 
the weather. At one of the way sta- 
tions a kindly, breezy man leaped hur- 
riedly into our carriage, nodding to us 
in a cheerful fashion, and then almost 
without pause he began a friendly talk, 
catching speedily at the idea of what 
would chiefly interest us as Americans. 
“Can you tell us anything of a man in 
Edinburgh who has written a book 
called ‘Hore Subsecive?’” we asked. 
“ Oh, yes,” he replied, “‘he is my brother, 
and I will give you a note to him with 
pleasure.” But almost as suddenly as 
he came he leaped out of the carriage 
again and was away, for he too was a 


busy physician like the Edinburgh doc- 


tor. At evening, however, when our 
sight-seeing was finished and we were 
about to return to Edinburgh, we saw 
him waiting at the station with a “good 
speed” for us and with the letter in his 
hand. 

And thus we found ourselves shortly 
after at Dr. Brown’s tea-table, with the 
family, not forgetting his friendly dog- 
gie “ Dick.” 

I can well recall how rich we felt as 
we came away after that first visit ; rich 
first of all in his friendship, and again 
rich in the memory of good things 
which had fallen from his lips, rich 
above all with that sense of a gener- 
ous nature which gives and gives and 
still hath all. I remember that Mr. Da- 
vid Douglas was present and helped to 
make the occasion agreeable, for Dr. 
Brown was a man of “infinite humor” 
and full of anecdote, and he and Mr. 
Douglas added Scottish wit to Scottish 
tale till the time could hold no more. 

Even then a great shadow had fallen 
upon Dr. Brown, and the new thoughts 
which were awakened by this visit and 


the little excitement seem to have been 
helpful to him. He wrote two letters 
on the following day to his new friends, 
in the first of which he confesses to 
have lain awake a good part of the night 
thinking over many things, but adds, in 
his own kindly fashion, “we had not 
been so happy for many a day.” 

In this same letter he adds something 
which may be considered a dramatic 
episode indeed for autograph lovers: 
“T am quite sorry that I cannot give 
you the manuscript of ‘Rab.’ Only three 
days ago I found it in my desk and threw 
it into the waste basket, and by this time 
it is in ashes and up the chimney.” 

It was not until January of the fol- 
lowing year that he wrote to us about 
his wife’s health in unmistakable terms. 
He said: “My dearest is still with us, 
but going down more and more into 
darkness ; sweet and good and full of 
love, but almost beyond the reach of our 
love. In the story of Rab the words, ‘why 
was that gentle, modest, sweet woman, 
clean and lovable, condemned by God 
to bear such a burden,’ are her own. 
They occurred in a letter to me about 
Ailie; how terribly true they now are 
of her own beloved self. I go 
about in a dream, but the stroke will 
come some day and awake me.” 

Two or three months later he again 
referred to “the great sorrow under 
which we lie, in the loss of the reason 
of my dear wife. She was away from 
us when we saw you. One of 
the last things my dear wife enjoyed, 
and parts of which she repeats, was 
Whittier’s ‘ Witch’s Daughter.’ 

“Often I heard her saying, gently to 
herself, 


‘And the winds whispered 
It is well.’” 


Among the books given to us by Dr. 
Brown are two volumes containing the 
Essays and Lectures of his cousin, 
Samuel Brown. It was through Ralph 
Waldo Emerson that his name was first 
made known to readers in Boston. 
Mr. Emerson possibly became acquaint- 
ed with Samuel Brown as early as the 
time of his first visit to Carlyle, for the 
father of Samuel was a distinguished 
man in his day, a “Secession ” minister 
and a native of Haddington. 
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Marjorie Fleming. (After the water-color portrait by her cousin Isabella Keith, 


By consent of David Douglas, Esq., 


Edinburgh.) 


I well remember the sense of awe 
which came over me when Emerson de- 
seribed this brilliant creature, of whom 
his cousin says: “His letters and his 
journal, and above all, his living voice 
and presence, could alone tell what was 
best in him; there was a swiftness and 
a brightness about his mind and its ex- 
pression such as we never before wit- 
nessed ; its penetrative, transmitting 
power seemed like that of lightning in its 
speed and keenness. With this bright- 
ness, and immediateness and quick- 
ness of mind, there was great subtlety 
—a power of expressing almost impos- 
sible thoughts, of working upon invisi- 
ble points, Which was quite marvellous. 
. . . And to this a venatic instinct 
for first principles, a sort of pointing 
at them as a dog does at game; ‘that 
instinctive grasp,’ as has been finely 
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said, ‘which the healthy imagination 
takes of possible truth ;’ and along with 
this a hard, remorseless logic, and a 
genuine love and practice of method, in 
its Coleridgean sense, as distinguished 
from system.” 

All this Emerson had recognized in 
the man, and he joined in the ranks of 
those who stood about Samuel Brown, 
waiting the success which seemed sure 
to follow his scientific theory and labors. 
He was candidate for the chair of Chem- 
istry in the University of Edinburgh 
when he was twenty-six years old, but 
before the time for his election arrived 
a large company of learned men were 
invited to witness his experiments to 
prove “the proposition of the isomarism 
of carbon and silicon.” I can never 
forget Emerson’s manner, the pain and 
wonder with which he described the 
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utter failure of these experiments. It 
was a failure which meant ruin to this 
fair fabric of a life. All his learning 
and noble conduct were blasted with a 
breath. It was doubtless unjust, it was 


oD 


Rev, John Brown, father of Dr. Brown, 


terrible, but it was the decision of the 
world, and it was final. Samuel Brown 
died at the early age of thirty-nine, 
withdrawn from public life, and suffer- 
ing great physical agony. Dr. Brown 
says: “ Time and the hour, which brings 
the sun up into the heavens, will doubt- 
less bring him likewise into his just 
place. But we cannot help recording 
our unvarying confidence in the specu- 
lative truth of his doctrine, and his own 
solemn assertion of this with his dying 
hand in his private journal ; and though 
we speak as unlearned, we must affirm 
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our original conviction of the essential 
truth of his doctrine of the unity of mat- 
ter, and consequently of the possible, 
and, it may be, provable, transmutability 
of the so-called elementary bodies.” 

Not a word is said 
in print anywhere, I 
believe, of this great 
sorrow, for such it was 
to a large Edinburgh 
circle, but we can read 
between the lines and 
understand the scene 
as Emerson described 
it. The contrast is 
sharp indeed between 
the picture of the de- 
feated scientist and 
the man of whom Dr. 
Brown says: ‘It 
would not be possible 
to indicate to any one 
who never saw him, or 
heard his voice, and 
came under the power 
of his personality, in 
what lay the peculiar- 
ity of Samuel Brown’s 
genius ;—all who knew 
him, knew it,—none 
who did not, can. He 
was not so much cley- 
erer or deeper than 
most men,—he was 
quite different ; it was 
as if a new flower had 
grown up, which no 
one ever before saw, 
and which no one 
looks for again.” 

All this Emerson 
had seen, and none had 
felt more deeply ; but 

later came that contrasting hour of the 
self-imposed test and the sudden fail- 
ure which, for reasons inexplicable to 
us now, bore a sense almost of disgrace, 
so high had been the hope, so futile 
the attempt to prove it. But Samuel 
Brown still had great happiness left 
him in his private life. He had mar- 
ried his cousin, “and this,” writes Dr. 
Brown, “was his greatest earthly bless- 
ing.” To her we owe these books. They 
are doubtless helping to pave the way 
for other discoverers, but much of the 
ereat learning they contain must be al- 





Dr, John Brown of Edinburgh; after a photograph from |i 
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ready as matter sloughed off from the iam Hamilton said that “ Culverwel did 

new creature. not deserve the oblivion into which he 
Dr. Brown continually recurs to this has fallen.” Perhaps not, but has the 

brilliant frustrated career. 


He says in world discovered any method for recov- 

















John Wilson (‘' Christopher North ’’) 


one of his letters: “I send you a notice 
I wrote for The Scotsman at the time 
of George Wilson’s death. The part 
about Samuel Brown will interest you.” 
And again: “ You will see in the article 
on my cousin in the North British an 
extract from a Diary he kept. I believe 
that Diary, if Mrs. Brown would permit 
its publication, would give the world a 
better idea of what Samuel Brown's ge- 
nius was than anything of his that has 
hitherto been published. . . . Here 
he was too much the prophet at home 
and therefore not honored as I think he 
deserved. . . .” 

There is still another book on the 
shelf connected with the old Scottish 
days and Dr. Brown. It is a discourse by 
Nathaniel Culverwel, edited by the Rev. 
John Brown ; a book of which Sir Will- 


ering whatever may fall into the waters 
of oblivion? Dr. Brown wrote of it: 
“Tf you can find a young Jonathan Ed- 
wards, he would relish the non-conform- 
ist, neo-Platonist.” But we have not 
found him yet and the compact volume 
stands gathering dust to dust. 

More and more as the mists and dark 
gathered about Dr. Brown’s later years 
he wrote fewer letters, and though always 
with the same affectionateness yet with 
a cloud over his spirits from which he 
sometimes found it impossible to rally. 

“Tam doing nothing now,” he wrote, 
“but drudge and doctor—my little vein 
seems worked out, and I am too much 
involved in datiy work and too dull and 
careless now that my companion is gone, 
to make myself do anything with my 
brain.” But this mood was disease in 
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part; now and then the clouds would 
lift, and he would write in a more cheer- 
ful vein. Of Dr. Holmes he says in one 
of his letters: “If Voltaire had been 
good and a New Englander he would 
have thus written. There is the same 
mastery of style, which means not only 
a point—but means the point of a pyra- 
mid, the broader the deeperin. . . . 
I wonder how that brain burns so un- 
consumingly ; is there a bit of asbestos 
in the hippocampus minor? ” 

In ayet gayer mood he wrote again of 
his dogs: “Don has been succeeded by 
a huge young English mastiff with a 
tawny hide, close and short like a lion’s. 
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It is hard to cut the letters of a friend, 
and harder yet where the subjects of 
which he writes are so full of interest to 
many people, but his own books recall 
us to the shelves where the various edi- 
tions of “ Horze Subsecivee” are to be 
found. 

These “Spare Hours” of a physician’s 
life are, after all, the work by which he 
will be remembered in this world. The 
power and tenderness of the written 
page touch men from afar as his heal- 
ing hand could touch them in the cham- 
ber of suffering. These are all the world 
can have who did not know him, and 
how much they are! these “ bits” and 


John Wilson's Home at Elleray. 


A muzzle as if dipped in ink, and a ped- 
igree as thoroughbred as Lord Derby’s. 
I call him Kent, partly from his county 
—partly because I always think Lear's 
faithful servant was a sort of human 
mastiff. He is of Lord Kingsdowne’s 
breed, and as good a dog as his Lord- 
ship is a lawyer.” 


“scraps,” as he so often called them. 
His larger record lies hidden among the 
secrets to be revealed in the Great Fut- 
ure. 


A smaller book next attracts our at- 
tention, in dark covers neatly lettered, 
“Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 
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It is a volume of brief sketches by John 
Wilson, and one which will outlive many 
of the more voluminous books of his later 
years. The name of Francis W. P. 
Greenwood is inscribed in a careful 
handwriting within, with the date 1823. 
Bostonians will not love this copy the 
less that one of her most spiritual and 
best beloved ministers of the old King’s 
Chapel owned 


it, loved it, 
and turned its 
pages. 


“Christo- 
pher North” 
was one of the 
most striking 
figures which 
even the 
streets of 
Edin vurgh, 
wonted to the 
figures of un- 
usual men, 
had ever seen. 
De Quincey 
used to say of 
him “that it 
was good to 
dweil in his 
shadow.” Mr. 
Fields said 
that the Opi- 
um-eater, be- 
ing one of the smallest of men in stat- 
ure and Wilson taller and broader than 
his race, he supposed the little man felt 
a physical security beside him. ‘TI re- 
member,” he continued, “that De Quin- 
cey described to me a visit he once 
made with the Professor to Paris. His 
account was full of droll situations ; and 
one of the incidents left on my mind 
was the recital of an encounter between 
young Wilson anda Frenchman. ‘We 
were sitting in the theatre together,’ 
said De Quincey, ‘when to my surprise 
a quarrel arose between my companion 
and a stranger on the other side next 
him. The Frenchman became so ob- 
noxious that Wilson begged him to be 
quiet until the play was over, when they 
could step outside the theatre into an 
alley hard by, and settle the dispute.’ 
‘And did they go out and arrange the 
misunderstanding?’ I asked. ‘O yes,’ 
said De Quincey. ‘And what was the 


De Quincey. 





(From a bas-relief in the possession of Mrs, Fields.) 
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result?’ De Quincey looked up in his 
mild and pensive way and replied with 
great solemnity and composure of mus- 
cle, ‘The Professor closed both the little 
Frenchman’s eyes, and thus eliminating 
his vision, the combat ended.’ ” 

John Wilson was one of the few great 
men whom Mr. Fields saw in his first 
boyishrun through Europe. The young 
American had 
already ac- 
quainted him- 
self with the 
incomparable 
tales contain- 
ed in this 
small volume, 
and proba- 
bly suspected 
theirauthor to 
be the editor 
of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. He 
appears to 
have known 
him also even 
then to be the 
writer of the 
“Noctes.” The 
Professor re- 
ceived him 
with great 
kindness at 
his house in 
Edinburgh, and in the course of the inter- 
view undertook to show his young guest 
how the Irish shillalah should be used. 
Finding his movements circumscribed 
and the wild fling rather dangerous in 
his study, he opened the front door, and 
bidding his guest follow him to the side- 
walk, then and there proceeded to lay 
about him with the stick, entirely oblivi- 
ous of passers-by and their comments. 
“Christopher North” was always free and 
unconscious in his bearing and appear- 
ance. He usually wore a flannel shirt 
entirely open at the throat, and when he 
was among his Westmoreland hills the 
country people often met him of a morn- 
ing with even his shirt thrown back from 
his brawny shoulders. 

Sir Henry Taylor, who met him once or 
twice in Edinburgh, says: “He looked 
like one of Robin Hood’s company ; or 
he might have been Robin himself— 
jovial but fieree—as if he would be the 
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first at a feast but by no means the last 
at a fray; full of fire and animal ener- 
gy, and of wit and sarcasm, and hardly 
seeming to heed anybody about him—a 
man who has always been the king of 
his company. Moral philosophy was 
never taught by a wilder or more fiery 
Professor, and he was certainly by far 


William and Robert Chambers. 
the most considerable man I met. with 
at Edinburgh.” 

There is a beautiful old copy of the 


“Decamerone” upon the shelf, given by 
Wilson to Leigh Hunt, with a friendly 
word or two written inside, and a letter 
from him also which I find laid within a 
copy of the “Vestiges of Creation.” * 


* This book. the ‘* Vestiges,” was almost as great a 
source of wonder in its time as The Letters of Junius, 
or * Waverley ” itself. It appeared at a moment when the 
study of geology had made a narrow faith in the letters 
of the first chapter of Genesis impossible, and while the 
world was still rent with dissensions upon the subject. The 
concluding note of the book says: ‘*'Thus ends a book, 
composed in solitude, and almost without the cognizance 
of a single human being, for the sole purpose (or as nearly 
so as may be) of improving the knowledge of mankind, 
and through that medium their happiness. For reasons 
which need not be specified, the author’s name is retained 
in its original obscurity, and in all probability will never 
be generally known. The book, as far as I am 
aware, is the first attempt to connect the natural sciences 
into a history of creation. The idea is a bold one, and 
there are many circumstances of time and place to render 
its boldness more than usually conspicuous. We 
give, as is meet, a respectful reception to what is revealed 
through the medium of nature, at the same time that we 
fully reserve our reverence for all we have been accustomed 
to hold sacred, not one tittle of which it may ultimately be 
found necessary to alter.” 

The learning and common-sense of the book, its rare tem- 
perateness and wisdom, commanded immediate attention. 
It was the wonder of the world at that period, nor was the 
authorship ever acknowledged, I believe. Therefore it is 
sincerely interesting to find in Leigh Hunt’s copy traces of 
the authorship and to know that Mr. Fields settled it defi- 
nitely upon Mr. Chambers at last. 

The brothers William and Robert Chambers are indis- 
solubly connected with reminiscences of Edinburgh, I 
remember seeing them both in their native city while the 
elder brother was Lord Provost. Robert was our kind 
cicerone through his beloved haunts. No one should 
fancy it possible to see Edinburgh properly without a ref- 
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Robert Chambers, through whom this let- 
ter of Christopher North came into our 
hands, says that it was given him, for Mr. 
Fields, by Professor Wilson’s daughter, 
Mrs. SheriffGordon. “Itis avery good” 
letter,” Mr. Chambers writes, ‘of that 
extraordinary genius,” being one which 
he addressed to the wife of Mr. Solicitor 
General Rutherford on his 
daughter’s marrying Mr. 
Gordon, who was the 
nephew of that lady’s hus- 
band. “ By the way,” Mr. 
Chambers continues, “ Mrs. 
Gordon is writing a mem- 
oir of her father, to be 
published by Edmonston 
& Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
and I hope you will deem it 
a work suitable for reprint- 
ing at Boston. I have a 
great faith in the memoir- 
writing powers of women 
—witness Lady Holland’s 
life of her father, Sydney 
Smith, and the sketch of 
Lord North by his daughter in Brough- 
am’s ‘Statesmen of the Reign of George 
i aia 

In this letter, which is now safely 
transferred to the Edinburgh edition of 
Wilson’s Life, Christopher North writes : 
“Mary's marriage will be a sacred sol- 
ace to her afflicted father, and to know 
that she possesses the affection of her 
husband’s dearest friends infuses a feel- 
ing of peace and joy into my desolate 
and too much disturbed heart. Her 
mother loved John Gordon—so do I— 
and if the Blest see those they have left, 
her spirit will be well-pleased to look 
down on their united life.” 

Mr. Fields often recalled the scene 
(though I think it must have been de- 
seribed to him afterward by one of the 
students who was present, perhaps Dr. 
John Brown) when Wilson came to re- 
sume his duties at the University the 
next session after the death of his wife. 
He began to speak to his class as usual, 
but feeling the sympathy of the young 
men he stopped and his head sank upon 
the desk. Presently he rose again and 
said : ‘Gentlemen, pardon me, but since 


erence to his admirable ‘“* Walks about Edinburgh,” but to 
have the knowledge fresh and yet uncoined from the au- 
thor’s brain was an excellent preventive to imperfect sight- 
seeing. 
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we last met I have been in the valley of 
the shadow of death.” The crowd of 
students, the breathless waiting, the ten- 
der confidence to them was something 
“never to be forgotten after hearing it 
described as from an eye-witness. 

Mr. Fields was present at some one 
of his lectures, however, and he always 
said in after life that Professor Wilson’s 
method and manner with his students 
was his ideal of what the relation of a 
teacher to his scholars should be. The 
eager way in which he talked to them, 
his whole heart being in his work, made 
it impossible for their thoughts to wan- 
der. They were fascinated by his living 
interest in their behalf. ‘Ah, that is 
what lecturing to students can be made,” 
he was accustomed to say. 

I have found a few manuscript notes 
by Mr. Fields descriptive of Wilson, and 
among them the following paragraph in 
which we see how keen and quick were 
his literary acumen and his energy : 

“Tt was young John Wilson who first 
gave to Walter Scott the title of ‘The 
Great Magician,’ by which name he was 
afterwards known to all the world! 
It was young John Wilson who pointed 
out, in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review, the beauties of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
long before the voice of universal ac- 
clamation was heard in the land ; and 
he was one of the first to recognize the 
genius of Charles Dickens. At the age 
of seventeen he sent off a letter of sev- 
eral sheets to William Wordsworth, then 
unrecognized and hooted at by the re- 
viewers, thanking the obscure poet up 
among the hills of Westmoreland for 
the ardent enjoyment he, a lad at 
school, had derived from a perusal of 
‘The Lyrical Ballads.’” 

Professor Wilson’s home at Elleray 
was wonderfully beautiful. 

‘* All Paradise 
Could by the simple opening of a door 
Let itself in upon him.” 


De Quincey thought it incomparably 
the finest terrace view in England or 
Wales. We are inclined to think that 
De Quincey ought to have known, not 
only because he was a great wanderer, 
but because it is recorded of him that 
he once went to pass a day or two with 
Wilson at Elleray and remained nine 
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months. “Now and then as I went 
down-stairs at seven in the morning,” 
Christopher North said, “I would meet 
De Quincey coming up to bed with a 
vandle in his hand. He was a gentle, 
courteous creature.” 

This singular visit of De Quincey at 
Elleray, where Wilson said he seldom 
saw him except thus in the morning, is 
much in keeping with Mr. Fields’s own 
experience with respect to him. In his 
first inquiries after De Quincey, of an old 
man in Edinburgh, the reply was : 

* Ye’ve come to Edinbro too late, sir! 
They're nearly all gone, noo! Many’s 





i 
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Portrait of Ramsay—from an edition of his poems published 
in 1751, 


the time I’ve seen Sir Walter Scott pass 
my door on his way to the court, and I 
got to ken the sound of his stick on 
the sidewalk as well as I kenned the 
voice of my ain wife! And there was 
Sir William Hamilton, the grand looking 
fellar, and Mr. Lockhart, Sir Walter’s 
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son-in-law, and little Mr. De Quincey, the read an American book” in those days, 
great opium-eater, as some said of him; and these twenty-two volumes might be 


and Lord Jeffrey, the powerful lawyer, 


Robert Burns, 


and Professor Wilson, a match for any of 
em!” 

This inclusion of De Quincey among 
those who were past and gone was one 
of the eccentric incidents which sur- 
rounded that man of genius. When 
Mr. Fields inquired for him more par- 
ticularly he was assured of his death, 
although “ after a search,” he writes, “I 
found him alive and well in a cottage 
ten miles out of Edinburgh. I inquired 
for him again in London in 1852, and 
authors and critics, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were uncertain where he lived, 
and one, a man of mark, declared to me 
that he then heard his name for the first 
time.” 

It is already too well known for me to 
dwell upon it here, that the writings of 
Thomas De Quincey had never been 
collected until they were gathered to- 
gether by Mr. Fields and printed in an 
edition of twenty-two volumes, publish- 
ed consecutively in Boston. This might 
well account for his being unknown in 
England by a busy writer, for ‘ who 


considered American, 


inasmuch as De 


(From a daguerreotype in the possession of Mrs, Fields—from a miniature.) 


Quincey had never signed his papers in 
the English Reviews, which were there- 
fore only discoverable by their style. 

De Quincey owned a large number of 
books, a part of which his daughters once 
told us were at a cottage in Westmore- 
land, called “'Town-End,” and others at 
Lasswade, near Edinburgh, but a man of 
his strange habits, who kept his letters 
and manuscripts in a disused bath-tub, 
was not likely to watch closely over his 
books. After his death they were sacri- 
ficed, ‘sold for nothing,” in a heap in 
Edinburgh, before his friends could be 
informed upon the subject. 

There is an interesting portrait of 
De Quincey, modelled in relief, hang- 
ing over the shelf of Edinburgh books, 
which gives something more of the im- 
aginative quality in his face than the 
picture by Sir John Watson Gordon, 
although the latter is more generally 
known. There is a very thin volume 
also in the library containing a portion 
of his essay on Wordsworth in manu- 
script. The handwriting is delicate and 
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refined as well as small and facile. This, 
with some of his letters, is all the shelves 
can show of De Quincey’s literary prop- 
erty ; but as he was living when Mr. 
Fields went to Edinburgh in 1852, I find 
a few unpublished reminiscences of a 
personal interview at that period. ‘We 
had corresponded at intervals for many 
years,” Mr. Fields wrote, “ because the 
collection of his writings in America 
had been entrusted to my care. He 
had never been able to afford me any 
assistance in indicating his essays in 
the magazines, as he had forgotten their 
existence as well as their dates, and I 
was obliged to rely entirely on a recog- 
nition of his style and the topics likely 
to be treated by him. I found him liv- 
ing in his little roadside cottage a few 
miles from Edinburgh, at a place called 
Lasswade, on the river Esk. He had 
sent me directions how to find him in a 
letter which I still preserve as one of 
the curiosities of literature. When he 
came out to receive me at his garden- 
gate I thought I had never seen any- 
thing so small and pale in the shape 
of a great man, nor a more impres- 
sive head on human shoulders. The 
unmistakable alabaster shine, which I 
had noticed in other opium-eaters, was 
on his face, and the restlessness of his 
body also proclaimed his well-known 
habit. Next after his personal appear- 
ance I was struck with his exquisite 
courtesy. There was a finish and ele- 
gance in his diction also which recalled 
something of Leigh Hunt’s manner, and 
belonged perhaps to a particular era. I 
need hardly say that the habits of my 
host at Lasswade were very eccentric. 
He soon began to describe, in the most 
solemn and deliberate manner, the non- 
descript animal which he said was for- 
ever gnawing in the interior of his body, 
forever moving and forever busy at his 
ghastly work. It was profoundly sad to 
hear this wonderful genius, this master 
of all knowledge, talking at intervals 
such unreason, and with earnestness and 
power. . . . Duringa walk of four- 
teen miles which we took together, his 
mind would sometimes dweil on the 
past, and I remember the delightful his- 
tory he gave me of those days among 
the hills of Westmoreland when his 
daily companious were Professor Wilson, 
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Coleridge, and Wordsworth. He had 


much to say also of the harmonies of 
language, the perfection of finish in Eng- 
lish prose writers who had passed into 
fame, and he quoted to me Goethe’s say- 
ing, that the difficulty in composition 
lies not in learning but in unlearning. 


From a miniature of Walter Scott, made at Bath, in his fifth 
or sixth year. 


Then he spoke of his own baffled efforts, 
his defeated hopes in life, of his un- 
finished work on the Human Intellect, 
which he had longed to leave behind 
him completed as his crowning effort. 

Many things, too, he said to me in confi- 
dence which cannot be revealed. If 
they were true they ought never to be 
recorded, and if they were only the 
dreams of opium they should be allowed 
to fade like the unsubstantial visions of 
a deluded brain. He spoke of Charles 
Lamb and Southey with love and ten- 
derness, and when he mentioned John 
Wilson his eyes filled and his voice trem- 
bled. 

‘He asked many questions about 
America, and he understood the geog- 
raphy ef our country better than any 
untravelled American I had ever met. 
Webster’s argument in the Salem-White 
murder case he thought contained the 
grandest utterances ever made in a court 
of justice. 

“As we walked along his manner be- 
came at times singularly nervous and 
startling. Not infrequently he spoke 
like a man who had seen ghosts, and 
there was a kind of solemn awe and won- 





(From the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, painted for George IV. in 1820.) 
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der in his tone. Much of the time he 
walked bareheaded, as if his brain were 
hot and troublesome, and I noticed there 
was on his brow that signature of sor- 
row not uncommon to the sons of gen- 
ius. 

“He seemed to me to have accom- 
plished nothing with his pen, great as 
his achievements have been, compared 
to the eloquence and greatness of his 
spoken words. 

““When the time came for me to say 
‘good-night,’ and return to Edinburgh, 
De Quincey, who had been talking all 
the evening in a strain of un- 
equalled interest, began the 
prelude to a newtheme. Al- 
though the carriage had long 
been waiting at the door I 
was bound to hear and still 
lingered listening. At last 


when the moment of depart- 
ure arrived De Quincey rose 
and said, in his solemn man- 
ner, ‘I feel that at my pe- 
riod of life, and your home 
being 3,000 miles away, the 
chances are against our ever 


meeting again. Send your 
carriage back to Edinburgh, 
and let us have a midnight 
walk to the city.’ Not wish- 
ing to have him go so far as 
ten miles on foot I proposed 
that he should then retire to 
bed and let me say ‘ farewell.’ 
This he declined peremptor- 
ily and I then agreed that he 
should walk a few miles on 
with me, the carriage follow- 
ing our footsteps. It was : 
black misty Scottish night, 
and as we trudged along I 
could hear the Esk River roar- 
ing at our side. De Quincey 
entered upon a fresh theme 
the moment we got out into 
the dark open country. The sight of 
cottages and other dwellings closed and 
cheerless in the midnight gloom led 
him to speak of the household wrecks 
he had witnessed. Leading me up to 
the front of a large dilapidated man- 
sion, as the wind whistled in at the bro- 
ken windows, he described the hours of 
happiness he had in former years been 
accustomed to pass with those who had 
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once dwelt in luxury within. Insan- 
ity, Fraud, Suicide, had entered at va- 
rious epochs within these once radiant 
walls, ‘and now,’ said De Quincey, with 
a shuddering sigh, ‘ behold the conquest 
of sorrow !’ 

“We were many miles away from his 
own door and it was almost morning, 
when I took his hand for the last time, 
and under the shadow of the Scottish 
hills bade him farewell, as he glided off 
into the darkness toward Lasswade. I 
watched his slight figure, vanishing, re- 
appearing, vanishing, until it was lost 


Mrs. Lockhart, Scott's daughter. 


in the mist—faded forever from my vis- 
ion. 

“In after years when I stood by his 
grave in the Edinburgh churchyard and 
thought of his strange, struggling life, 
I recalled his own words about a battle- 
field that nature had long since healed 
and reconciled to herself under the ten- 
der oblivion of flowers.” 

There is one old brown book upon the 





Scott. (From the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, painted for George IV. in 1820.) 
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the evening in a strain of un- 
equalled interest, began the 
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though the carriage had long 
been waiting at the door I 
was bound to hear and still 
lingered listening. At last 
when the moment of depart- 
ure arrived De Quincey rose 
and said, in his solemn man- 
ner, ‘I feel that at my pe- 
riod of life, and your home 
being 3,000 miles away, the 
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meeting again. Send your 
carriage back to Edinburgh, 
and let us have a midnight 
walk to the city.’ Not wish- 
ing to have him go so far as 
ten miles on foot I proposed 
that he should then retire to 
bed and let me say ‘ farewell.’ 

This he declined peremptor- 
ily and I then agreed that he 
should walk a few miles on 
with me, the carriage follow- 
ing our footsteps. It was a 
black misty Scottish night, 
and as we trudged along I 
could hear the Esk River roar- 
ing at our side. De Quincey 
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the moment we got out into 
the dark open country. The sight of 
cottages and other dwellings closed and 
cheerless in the midnight gloom led 
him to speak of the household wrecks 
he had witnessed. Leading me up to 
the front of a large dilapidated man- 
sion, as the wind whistled in at the bro- 
ken windows, he described the hours of 
happiness he had in former years been 
accustomed to pass with those who had 
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ity, Fraud, Suicide, had entered at va- 
rious epochs within these once radiant 
walls, ‘and now,’ said De Quincey, with 
a shuddering sigh, ‘ behold the conquest 
of sorrow ! 

“We were many miles away from his 
own door and it was almost morning, 
when I took his hand for the last time, 
and under the shadow of the Scottish 
hills bade him farewell, as he glided off 
into the darkness toward Lasswade. I 
watched his slight figure, vanishing, re- 
appearing, vanishing, until it was lost 


Mrs. Lockhart, Scott's daughter. 
in the mist—faded forever from my vis- 
ion. 

“In after years when I stood by his 
grave in the Edinburgh churchyard and 
thought of his strange, struggling life, 
I recalled his own words about a battle- 
field that nature had long since healed 
and reconciled to herself under the ten- 
der oblivion of flowers.” 

There is one old brown book upon the 
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Edinburgh shelf connected with Robert 
Burns. Who can think of Edinburgh 
without a vision of his beautiful un- 
happy face rising up before us. It 
is a copy of the first Edinburgh 
edition of his poems, the same for 
which the members of the Cale- 
donian Hunt subscribed, taking 
one hundred copies, and which 
Burns said it gave him “so much 
real happiness to see in print.” 
This copy was said to have been a 
gift from Burns to some woman, 
but I find no proof of this. It is 
interesting enough, however, with 
its list of grand names, and when 
we recall all the circumstances of 
its publication. A small edition 


of his poems had been printed the 
year previous at Kilmarnock, and 


Anne Rutherford, Scott's mother. 


the rapidity with which it sold was 
a good promise for his poetic future. 
There wasa “reprint and fac-simile ” of 
this edition brought out in 1867, of 
which, also, only six hundred copies 
were made, and one of these reprints for- 
tunately is now here before me. There 
is a manuscript letter, too, from Burns 
addressed to Captain Hamilton, of Dum- 
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fries. It is a sorrowful letter enough, 
full of money troubles, and confirms 
what we already know of his misfortunes. 


Walter Scott, writer to the Signet, father of Sir 
alter, 


Burns in Edinburgh, with his 
new leather covered book, now 
looking so old and according to 
modern ideas so unattractive, was 
at the summit of his life’s happi- 
ness. Mr. Fields often told how 
Burns was seen at that time by 
Mrs. Basil Montague, who later, 
in her old age, loved to describe 
him. She was herself just enter- 
ing society as @ young girl, she 
used to say, when Burns was en- 
joying the first-fruits of his fame. 
*T have seen many a handsome 
man in my time,” she would say ; 
“but none of them equalled young 
Robbie Burns. I never saw such 

a pair of eyes as flashed from under his 
noble forehead.” 

Burns had by no means grown up ig- 
norant of books. In his father’s cottage 
there were many volames famous in 
those days which were well read by the 
young son, but of poetry, except Fer- 
gusson’s and Allan Ramsay’s, there was 
nothing, save a collection of ballads and 
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songs owned by a strange old woman 
who lived with them. He did not for- 
get his love for the two poets who had 
helped to nurse his young genius, and 
the first places he is known to have vis- 
ited in Edinburgh were the lowly grave 
of Fergusson and the house of Allan 
Ramsay. 

Among Mr. Fields’s papers I find a 
page where he speaks of meeting one of 
the sons of Burns 
in London in 1859. 
“Tasked him what 
made on him (as a 
boy) the deepest 
impression of his 
father’s personal- 
ity? He said, 
‘the sympathetic 
tone of his voice 
whenever he spoke 
to any poor per- 
son, anyone poor- 
erand more suffer- 
ing than himself.’” 
It was from the 
hand of this son 
that we received 
the daguerreotype 
of Burns taken 
from a_ portrait 
still, I believe, in 
possession of the 
family. 

Lockhart’s de- 
scription of Burns 
at this period in 
Edinburgh, as giv- 
en to him by Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Fields 
used to say was the one he liked above 
all others. Scott was a lad of fifteen 
when Burns came up to receive the hom- 
age of his native country at the hands 
of all the distinguished men and wom- 
en gathered in the classic city to wel- 
come him. Young Walter was longing 
to see Burns, but as he had at that time 
small acquaintance with literary people 
it seemed as if he would never have the 
coveted opportunity. ‘“I would have 
given the world to know him,” said 
Scott to Lockhart, and at last fortune 
favored the young lad. One day Pro- 
fessor Fergusson invited some persons 
to meet Burns at his house, and among 
them came the boy who was afterward 
to equal even Burns in the affectionate 
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consideration of Scotland. ‘“ We young- 
sters,’ says Scott, “sat silent and looked 
and listened.” Some one was showing 
Burns an engraving hanging up in the 
room. It was a print representing a 
soldier lying dead in the snow, his dog 
sitting in misery on one side and on the 
other the dead soldier’s widow with a 
child in her arms. Underneath the en- 


graving these lines were printed : 


Cold 
hills 
plain, 

Perhaps that parent 
wept her soldier 
slain, 

Bent o'er her babe, 
her eye dissolved 
in dew; 

The big drops min- 
gling with the milk 
he drew 

Gave the sad presage 
of his future years, 

The child of misery 
baptized in tears. 


Canadian 
Minden’s 


on 
or 


Burns looked at 
the picture, read 
the lines and burst 
into tears. He 
then asked who 
had written them. 
Nobody in the 
group except 
young Scott re- 
membered the au- 
thor’s name, and 
he modestly whis- 
pered to a gentle- 
man standing near that the lines occur 
in a half-forgotten poem by Langhorne. 
The gentleman mentioned the fact to 
Burns and revealed his informant’s 
name. Burns bent his brimming eyes 
on the boy and rewarded him with a 
look and a word of thanks which Walter 
Scott remembered during his whole 
life. 

Burns’s love for Allan Ramsay leads 
us to take tenderly down from the shelf 
the two small volumes of his poems. 

Ramsay died in 1757, and this edition 
was printed in London during his life, 
int 1751. They are quaint leather- 
covered books, with an unpublished au- 
tograph poem by Ramsay on the first 
page. He was very popular in his day, 
and stopped a gap before the time of 


Scott. 





(From an original unpublished drawing in chalk by Stuart Newton, in the possession of Mrs, James Lodge, Boston.) 
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Scott and Burns. He turned publisher, 
too, and became a rich man in spite of 
building a theatre and bringing right- 
eous Scotland down about 
his head. But he establish- 
ed the first circulating libra- 
ry ever seen in Scotland, and 
many sins should have been 
forgiven him for that. His 
verses, which I will tran- 
scribe, show him to have been a man 
of wit and manners in his day. 


Jan. 29-31. 

To Mr. James Home, Writer to the Signet. 

SIR, 
These two volumes come to prove 
Your poet’s gratitude and love. 
To you, whose taste and friendly spirit 
Encourage the least hints of merit— 
Impartially without regard 
Whether in Shepherd, Lord, or Laird ; 
For which and many an other favour, 
That bind me to my best behaviour, 
I from this honest heart of mine 
Beg you t’accept this small propine: 
Though scant the value, yet believe 
It is the best that I can give, 
And the most proper, you'll allow, 
For me to give to such as you. 


Then with a friendly smile admit 
Me ’mongst your laughing friends to sit: 
Root yont your Milton and your Pope 
That chant sublime from the hill-top ; 
Make me a birth-whin, that I may 
Jrane in with Butler, Matt, and Gay ; 
That when the spleen, or aught that’s sour, 
Attacks you in a drumbly hour— 
With these, did Allan come before ye, 
And to your gayety restore ye— 
If I in this can recommend 
My muse to you, I’ve gained my end; 
And if you own that I can sozff 
A song or Tale, nor dull nor douf, 
At some with no small pride I’ll sneer, 
Whose noddles are not quite so clear, 
And never tent their spitefull grumble 
While you stand by your 
servant humble, 
ALLAN RAmsay. 
From my closet in Edr, 
August 10th, 1738. 


There is a spirited portrait by Smi- 
bert in the first volume, which gives me 
a desire to say with Quince, in “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” 


Let us hear sweet Bottom. 


We find in it such an aspect of ready 
speech. Leigh Hunt’s name is on the 
first page, and his marks are to be found 
throughout wherever original beauty is 
to be recognized. One line I see, 

Vor. V.—44 
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Fac-simile of an Autograph Poem by Allan Ramsay, written on the 
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To waft their young white souls through 
fields of air, 


that is crystallized and will endure. 
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first page of an edition of his poems. 


The “Gentle Shepherd,” too, may well 
have won laurels in his day, and may 
still command a loving reader. Burns 
was once heard inquiring for the shop 
of the author of the “ Gentle Shepherd.” 

The picture of Walter Scott in his in- 
terview with Burns leads us to turn to 
the goodly row of books which are 
precious because of their association 
with him. 

The copy of the first edition of the 
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“Lay of the Last Minstrel” is a fine 
quarto bound in morocco and printed 
as beautifully as Scott’s taste and the 
devoted care of his printer and pub- 
lisher could devise. We can imagine 
the pleasure of the young American 
book-lover on his first visit to Edinburgh 
in finding this volume and making it 
his own. 

It was fifteen years only after Scott’s 
death that Mr. Fields first saw “ the 
gray metropolis of the North” and “ the 
castle proudly looming in the early sun- 
light,” and was received by his “land- 
lady in her nightcap at the top of the 
stairs.” How speedily he was away 
again to Black’s, the publisher, and after- 
ward to Blackwood’s, “‘seeing the por- 
trait of John Wilson,” and much else, 
we cannot doubt, it being still very early 
in the morning and these gentlemen 
hardly at their offices. 

As soon as the coach could start he was 
away to Abbotsford. To his joy he 
found a Scottish lady on the top of the 
coach beside him who knew every inch 
of the ground, and had seen Scott when 
she was a child. She knew Lockhart, 
also, and pointed out all the hills 
and castles as she talked, and he was 
sorry indeed when the coach set her 
down at her journey’s end. Soon, with 
hurrying feet, he found himself in Scott’s 
library, “walled about with books,” 
which he examined with loving scrutiny. 
He was deeply impressed with the care 
which had been given them, and recalled 
Lockhart’s saying how full Scott’s den 
in Castle Street was of quartos and 
folios “all in that complete state of re- 
pair which at a glance reveals a tinge of 
bibliomania. A dozen volumes or so, 
needful for immediate purposes of 
reference, were placed close by him on 
a small movable frame something like a 
dumb-waiter. All the rest were in their 
proper niches, and wherever a volume 
had been lent, its room was occupied by 
a wooden block of the same size, having 
a card with the name of the borrower 
and date of the loan tacked on its front. 
The old bindings had obviously been 
re-touched and re-gilt in the most ap- 
proved manner.’ 

We can imagine the incipient pub- 
lisher peering about among them and 
revelling in the knowledge that this 
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friend of youth everywhere, this romance 
lover and writer, this hero of his heart 
should be a man to care so tenderly 
about his books. 

I cannot tell at what “ corner-shop ” 
he found this treasure on his return to 
Edinburgh, but he not only bought it, 
but enriched it with whatever he could 
find to add to its value. 

He has laid in it an engraved copy of 
Chantrey’s bust of Scott, and one of the 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
a note, also, written at the moment Scott 
was sitting for this portrait. Beside these 
there is a delightful picture taken when 
Scott was a child of six years, and ro- 
mantic pictures of his two daughters, by 
Nicholson ; also engravings of Abbots- 
ford and Dryburgh. But the charm of 
the volume after all lies in the fact that 
Scott himself assisted at this sumptuous 
début of his poem and rejoiced in its 
fitting dress; that he handled this very 
copy perchance and pronounced upon 
the “tooling” of the covers, the thick- 
ness of the paper, and the kind of type. 
It brings us nearer to him, in short, than 
anything. 

One of the curious facts relating to 
Scott’s books is the rapidity of their 
production, and Mr. Fields has made a 
note to the effect that “ ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ was dashed off at the 
rate of a canto a week!” It seems that 
“Waverley,” too, was written at the same 
white heat “in thirty summer even- 
ings,” and Scott somewhere says, in a 
letter to a friend: “ When'I once set 
pen to paper it walks off fast enough. 
Iam sometimes tempted to leave it alone 
and see whether the pen will not write 
as well without the assistance of my 
head as with it.” 

The success of the “Lay” caused 
Constable & Co. to make Sir Walter an 
offer for “Marmion,” which he had al- 
ready begun. The sum they mentioned 
was so large as to startle the literary 
world—it was one thousand pounds. 
Lockhart says of this work : “‘‘ Marmion’ 
was first printed in a splendid quarto, 
price one guinea and ahalf. The 2,000 
copies of this edition were all disposed 
of in less than a month.” 

Where the nineteen hundred other 
copies may be I know not, but here 
is one of that edition before me as I 
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write. This copy is also enriched by a 
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caused men and will long cause them to 
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Rutherford, and a picture of Abbotsford 
in 1812. 

At various times the first editions of 
the “Lady of the Lake” and “ Rokeby ” 
were added to our collection, and a copy 
in two volumes (also first edition) of 
“Scott's Border Antiquities.” Scott evi- 
dently lost nothing of his pleasure in 
beautiful books as he grew older, for the 
last is one both author and publisher 
might be proud of. The fiy-leaves are 
rich with portraits and autographs. 

There was something in the whole- 
some humanity of Walter Scott which 
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Fac-simile of a Note from Scott. 


him and even the 
spots he haunted 
as sacred in their 
eyes. Since his 
day Edinburgh 
has become a 
shrine for pil- 
grims in a new 
sense. Men ad- 
mired the beauty 
of its castle- 
crowned steep 
before he lived, 
and visited Holy- 
rood and caught 
glimpses here 
and there of its 
historic interest, 
but from the mo- 
ment he came 
upon the scene 
the whole his- 
toric material of 
the place was or- 
ganized and vit- 
alized anew. 
Dinner-table 
wits of his day 
said that Scott’s 
talk was com- 
monplace, but 
Lockhart once 
replied : “ Yes, it 
is commonplace 
as the sunshine 
is which gilds the 
most indifferent 
objects and adds 
brilliancy to the 
brightest.” 
Adam Black 
once told Mr. Fields that when Scott 
came stumping along the road with 
his cane and his dog and raised his 
cheery voice it seemed as if his merry 
laugh cleared the whole air; and from 
an old man in Glasgow he gained still 
another peep at Scott’s delightful nat- 
ure and of his relations with men. It 
seems that this person had carried a 
law-case to him for adjustment. ‘“ How 
did he manage it?” Mr. Fields asked. 
“Oh, beautifully,” said the old client. 
“ He told me a bonny story aboot a coo 
and a calf in Dundee, and then he sent 
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me over the way to a brither lawyer, who, 
he told me, had a langer head for sich 
affairs than himsel’. But it was a braw 
story that he told me aboot the cattle 
o’ Dundee, and it make’s me laugh to 
this day when I think on’t.” 

But of all the delightful memories of 
Scott's power of love and sympathy 
none can outrun that beautiful picture 
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sits in her little white dress in the dingy 
sedan chair in his “lobby” while he 
calls his friends from the supper-table to 
welcome her. “Sit ye there my dautie 
till they a’ see you.” Surely it is this 
gift above all the rest which makes us 
value the least trifle with which he had 
to do, the gift of which Matthew Arnold 
has said : 


of him given by Dr. Brown as he bends 


; wan For will and energy though rare, 
over his belated Pet Marjorie where she 


Are yet far far less rare than love. 


CROWNED. 
By Celia Thaxter. 


Tue last gold lily in the garden blows, 

The long, sweet days pause at their greatest length, 
The air is rich with odors of the rose, 

And summer heats begin to gather strength. 


Flushes the pink dawn over silver seas ; 
The idle sail lies lapped in dreamful calm, 

And waits, for in the south the wandering breeze 
Lingering, is loth to leave the slender palm. 


Soars the white gull in splendor through the sky, 
With dazzling pinions lost in azure air ; 

Sleep the light clouds all motionless on high, 
Or on the far sea line in islets fair. 


The honeysuckle chalices outpour 
Delicious perfumes to the dewy night ; 

The rosy wingéd sphinx wheels, hovering o’er 
The many-clustered phloxes glimmering white. 


Sinks the red moon, a crescent low and large, 
Scattering its broken rubies on the tide ; 
Low whispers breathe along the ocean marge, 
As if in heaven some happy spirit sighed. 


Beyond the beauty of the ripening year, 

Thrilling with deep enchantment sense and soul, 
A hint of higher rapture still I hear, 

Of wonder sent to glorify the whole. 


Lo—Thou! The soft airs sing thee! To my heart 
The day and night but change to bring thee near ; 
The central spark of every joy thou art, 
The essence of all things divine and dear. 


Thy blush is in the dawn, thy tender tones 
In every gentle sound upon the air. 

Shadows to me are the world’s crowns and thrones, 
For the king’s purple by thy gift I wear. 





JEANNE. 
By Jobn Elliott Curran. 


L 


T the head of the front 
stairs in the house of Henri 
Prévost—a somewhat nar- 
row and steep white stair, 
. with cherry bannister, and 
spindles just beginning to 
‘be rickety—in the narrow 
hall of the second story of 
this house, oil-cloth under 
foot, very white paper on the 
walls, white door-frames and 

doors (except the brass knobs), 
-—under the light of a kero- 

sene lamp that was not very 

high up and yet that was not far be- 
low the white-washed ceiling, there 
stood, a conspicuous object in the midst 
of all this whiteness, early one even- 
ing, Jeanne Prévost. She was a stanch 
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yet trim looking little figure; with 
the traditional blue eye of France, 


and an aquiline French nose ; with the 
brown hair that may be found any- 
where, and the white skin that may be 
found somewhere ; but with the red lip 
and the lighted eye that belong only to 
organisms of excellent vitality. Jeanne 
stood shivering in the hall. But there 
was no need of that, for it was not cold, 
though it was winter. Her eyes wan- 
dered along the ceiling ; but there was 
no need of that, either, for there was 
nothing there to see—but white ; and 
that was probably why she looked at 
it, because there was nothing to break 
up the picture that she wished to have 
before her mind. Presently a door 
opened down-stairs. Jeanne’s breast 
fluttered. A masculine step came up 
the stair. Her face beamed with smiles. 
She turned toward the comer. The 
masculine personage greeted her with 
a “good-evening ;” but she did not an- 
swer ; she only stood there, with smiles 
on her lips and in her eyes, but shiver- 
ing. The masculine personage smiled 
too ; but there was only surprise in his 
face. Hesitatingly he went past and had 
almost reached the next flight of stairs. 


“Reuben!” called the fresh little 
voice. 

“ What?” asked Reuben. 

“Reuben /” repeated Jeanne, a little 
more softly. 

Reuben drew near; and then the 
face that had become clouded began to 
smile again. He stood before her and 
asked again, in a lower tone, ‘ What?” 

“Reuben!” she only repeated, smil- 
ing less, and regarding him, while she 
shivered only the more. 

“What, Jeanne?” he asked. It was 
the first time he had ever called her 
Jeanne, and it excited him a little to do 
it. 

She breathed more quickly; and 
then he put his arms around the shape- 
ly little form and drew it one side while 
it breathed harder than ever. 

Henri Prévost was a person whose 
importance belonged mostly to the 
past, and who was of little consequence 
in the world now perhaps, except as 
sustaining a slight parental relation to 
Jeanne. He had been, in his palmy 
days, the keeper of a salle-d’armes in 
Paris, where the fencing-master had in- 
structed a portion of the genteel youth 
of France. The comfortable income 
from this source had been mostly spent 
in keeping in a certain relation with the 
habits of his rather generously-living 
pupils, yet without robbing Madame 
Prévost of what she needed. But Ma- 
dame Prévost was good-natured enough 
to have been somewhat lenient with the 
master of the salle-d’armes, even if he 
had pinched her a little. She came to 
him for spouse, as an innkeeper’s pretty 
daughter, who had learned rather early 
what there was going on in the world, 
and who started out upon life, both by 
nature and by education, in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact sort of a way, regarding the 
individual much more than society. As 
long as she and hers were not in want, 
that was the end of her material care ; 
and as she and hers were unmalicious 
and inoffensive, by heart and habit, she 
had no moral care whatever. As for 
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the mind of Henri himself, he played 
his fiddle, took his snuff, read a little, 
and smoked a great deal; having, by 
long hanging-on to the skirts of men 
who were richer than he—though he 
was their master at the rapier—come 
to take their views, and be without any 
of his own—except this, that he was 
an appendage, now dismembered by 
his age, of a higher world than that 
around him. Here they lived in New 
York, hiring a small house, and letting 
lodgings by the month. 

Jeanne lived with them. Jeanne was 
eighteen years old. Philippe was older 
than she by seven years. But he had 
been a reckless, ardent young fellow, 
who would do nothing but go into the 
French war marine, and in three years 
had sent home to his father a medal for 
gallantry. Henri would show this with 
pleasure ; “he was an imp,” he would 
say with a smile, “and he was brave. 
Ah!”—nodding and elevating his right 
hand—“he will rise to the—to the— 
honorable place. That is he,” he would 
add, bringing out a photograph, a danc- 
ing-eyed image of a boy ; “is henot hand- 
some?” But Philippe was not very 
devoted to his family. So Jeanne lived 
alone with them—besides the lodgers. 

Reuben Starkweather, after his inter- 
view with her, went to the Colosseum 
that evening; taking an inexpensive 
seat, but hiring a lorgnette, that he 
might recognize the features of Jeanne 
on the stage ; and Jeanne looked very 
becoming in her costume and danced 
very gracefully among the other ballet 
girls. She was such a good little soul 
at home that the sight of her in this 
picturesque dress was additionally 
piquant to Reuben ; and yet his heart 
went out in pity to see such a good little 
soul dancing the ballet. He had abode 
long enough in his Prévost lodging to 
know that she was a most bright and 
efficient personage under that roof, with 
no end of good spirits and of geniality. 
He had abode there long enough, too, 
for Jeanne to have got it into her little 
head that he was a very nice fellow. She 
liked his face and his manners ; he was 
so refined in his appearance and so gen- 
tle and dignified in his deportment. She 
had stolen many a sly look at his face as 
he passed to and fro ; and she liked him 
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all the more because he was reserved 
and formal with her—until that evening 
in the hall, when she burst her fetters. 

It had not been Henri’s wish that 
Jeanne should go on the stage ; nor her 
mother’s ; but go she would, and did; 
and Henri was not a man to have very 
strong feelings on such a subject, nor 
did her mother find fault, as long as 
Jeanne kept well and was as bright 
and happy as before ; and at any rate, 
Jeanne was an impulsive, strengthful 
little thing, who was always bubbling 
and incapable of being repressed. She 
made a great hit, too; singing her song 
at the variety performance with great 
dash, and melting inwardly under the ap- 
plause that followed. But she did not like 
some things about the variety theatre, 
and transferred herself to the more staid 
Colosseum as a member of the corps. 

Reuben waited for her at the stage 
door and they went over to Staccato’s 
restaurant for supper. She was as happy 
as a lark. Her little bosom seemed to 
be just bursting with love for Reuben. 
He was in a sort of heaven, too. Who 
could resist the charm of Jeanne? Who 
could withstand the contagion of her 
vivacity? Who could help laughing 
when she laughed? Who would not be 
provoked into good spirits by the gush 
of her vitality? Reuben’s reserve was 
cast all aside. It seemed to him as if he 
had never been so happy as now, with 
that little concentrated darling of human 
life opposite him. 

* Reuben,” she finally said, reproach- 
fully, “why did you always take no 
notice of me?” 

“Because I liked you,” he said, be- 
coming a little sober. 

Jeanne looked at him with the wealth 
of her blue eyes. ‘Ah! Reuben, I love 
you for that;” and a very small foot 
under the table pressed upon his. “But 
you made a great mistake. Just think, 
if it had not been for me, you never 
would have—” and she bit her lip and 
looked at him roguishly; and then, as 
if overcome with satisfaction at the 
existing relation, she leaned back in her 
chair in a lounging attitude, as uncon- 
sciously as a little girl might, and re- 
garded Reuben serenely. 

Said he, “You haven’t asked me what 
I thought of your dancing.” 
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. “Oh! pah!” she ejaculated. “Dan- 
cing? ITamnot dancing now. Dancing 
is for the theatre. I am with you, now ; 
you, Reuben.” 

After ten minutes of chatter, she 
suddenly became serious, and said, 
“Reuben, this is champagne.” 

It was, indeed, but Reuben did not 
care for that, this evening. However, 
he said, “It is only half a bottle, for 
both of us.” 

“You ought not to,” she replied. 
“Let me see the list, Reuben ”—with 
pursed lips and reproving eye—“ that is 
two dollars!” 

Reuben made no reply. 

“T owe it to you,” she said. 
this, it shall be beer.” 

“ But you don’t drink beer ; you don’t 
like it.” 

“T like it with you,” she answered, 
making a droll face at him. 

He laughed outright. She laughed, 
too; and then assumed her gravity 
again. “Reuben, listen. Do you 
think I will have you spend your hard- 
earned money on me? Do you think I 
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am so selfish ? Do you think it matters 
just what I eat or drink? 


Bah!” 

She turned her head away in disgust ; 
and Reuben smiled at her earnest way. 
She smiled, too; and, the waiter pass- 
ing just then, she stopped him. “Gar- 
con, encore une demi-bouteille de Fran- 
senac. I will not pay you in money,” 
addressing her partner ; “I will pay you 
in kind.” 

Reuben did not reply, but motioned 
to a tired, bashful little flower child 
that was leaning against the wall op- 
posite. She came to him. 

“Reuben!” said Jeanne, looking 
fiercely at him, but witha smile in her 
look, too. 

“T will take this one,” he said, select- 
ing a bunch of large roses. 

Jeanne was quite overcome, and 
blushed at a great rate. She fastened 
the bunch at her breast, and then took 
out the largest rose and leaned over to 
the child. “Have you a mamma, my 
little infant ?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” replied the infant. 

“Put that in your jacket button- 
hole,” said the benefactress, putting it 
in herself; “and when you get home, 
give it to your mamma;” and Jeanne 
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beamed upon her, and the child arose 
out of its stupefaction under the beam, 
and actually smiled back, and said, 
“Thank you, ma’am,” and walked off 
with a light step. 

*Pauvre enfant!” muttered Jeanne. 

Staccato’s was pretty well filled now. 
The gas-jets were all blazing. The 
waiters hurried to and fro over the car- 
peted floor. There was the clink of 
china and glass, and the occasional 
popping of a cork; to which the sup- 
pressed hum of téte-a-téte conversation 
formed an undertone, only broken by a 
stray ripple of laughter. The theat- 
rical world, partly of the audience and 
partly of the stage, was enjoying its 
late repast. Jeanne had been silent for 
a few moments, and then she looked 
up at Reuben, with the expression of 
one begging forgiveness on her face, 
and asked, in a faltering voice, “ Do you 
think I am very wicked, Reuben?” 

He only returned a laughing look, 
which seemed to say “yes.” She seem- 
ed troubled by his levity and after a few 
moments asked again, “Do you think I 
am, Reuben ?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied more se- 
riously, as one should who saw the pa- 
thetic expression on her face. 

“T wanted to tell you,” she went on— 
but her voice wavered with her sense of 
immodesty, and she took a big swallow 
of wine to steady herself. “Reuben, 
this is not the first time I have taken 
supper here.” She looked at him a 
moment with doubtful eyes and then 
hung her head in a deep blush, burying 
her face over the glass in another brac- 
ing draught of champagne. 

“You are very honest, Jeanne,” said 
Reuben, softly. 

She looked up, with a face radiant, 
partly with thankfulness and partly 
with youthful rejoicing over a hard task 
done ; and for the rest of the evening 
she was as brisk as a squirrel. 


i. 


Revsen’s love-dream was rather rude- 
ly broken a few days afterward by a 
letter from Elmwood, from his cousin 
Sarah, which said that his aunt Lucin- 
da’s health had taken a very bad turn, 
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and that she herself—troubles never 
came singly—was obliged to go and 
take care of her widowed brother Sol’s 
children, who had all come down with 
the measles ; and that really his aunt 
Lucinda would be without a nurse by 
next evening, unless Reuben came back 
and looked after her. 

Reuben was in great straits. His 
family had been supposed to be, until 
within a few years, well-to-do—in a 
country way ; but the death of his father 
had shown his affairs to be in bad con- 
dition. The mother soon followed the 
father. The rest of the family were scat- 
tered ; and Reuben, a youth of nineteen, 
and his maiden aunt Lucinda, a sister of 
his father’s and always a member of his 
household, found themselves relegated 
to the homestead of former years, as the 
only piece of property not eaten up by 
mortgages. This was an ancient home- 
stead, with fifty acres or so of arable, 
but rather sterile, hill land in Connecti- 
cut, in whose midst, upon one of the 
many knolls, stood the old house that 
Reuben had been born in—a red, 
weather-beaten, but comfortable-looking 
abode, with a rickety barn, and out- 
houses sprawled around; everything 
out of repair, and spots of moss on the 
old boards of the structures—even on 
the house, where the red paint had come 
off. It was an up-hill task to start in 
to cultivate the farm without capital ; 
and as a solution of the difficulty cousin 
Sarah had been induced to come and 
keep Aunt Lucinda company, while 
Reuben went off to, the city to earn a 
living, live frugally, and send some of 
his small earnings up to the country— 
if he could. He succeeded in getting a 
situation in a wholesale dry-goods con- 
cern, on small wages ; and stinted him- 
self, as he had expected, to help his 
aunt. He was doing well in his place 
—Jeanne burdening herself with the 
care that he should do no worse just be- 
cause she liked him ; but he could not 
be with his aunt and his employers at 
the same time. In view of this letter, 
then, what was he to do? It took 
Reuben about five seconds to make up 
his mind. He told his employers that 
he should have to be absent for a few 
days, to attend a sick relative; and he 
was excused accordingly. 









He had been gone nearly a week, 
when one morning there came a ring at 
the Prévost door-bell. Jeanne opened 
the door. ‘“ Does Mr. Starkweather live 
here ?” asked a small boy. 

“Yes, he does,” answered Jeanne, ey- 
ing the youngster sharply. Reuben’s 
matters were under her self-imposed 
care, and any inquirer had to be in- 
spected. 

“Mr. Wareham wants him.” 

“Who is Mr. Wareham?” asked 
Jeanne. 

“He is one of our partners,” said the 
small boy. “He sent me up, to say 
that they wanted him ; and if he can’t 
come, they will have to get somebody 
else. They are very busy, you know,” 
added the urchin, with a slight swagger, 
as if the business were his own. 

Jeanne hesitated but an instant. “Tell 
Mr. Wareham,” she said, with great 
facility of utterance, “that Mr. Stark- 
weather will be there to-morrow morn- 
ing, without fail ; without fail—do you 
understand ?” 

“ All right,” said the boy, swinging 
himself down the steps, two at a time, 
and going off whistling down the street. 

It was in the spring of the year. 
Winter had relaxed its grip enough to 
let the pavements in the city get a 
little warm under the sun; and in the 
country to have unloosed, for a night or 
two, the mysterious bands that keep 
the eager throats of the tadpoles siient, 
and to have turned the sprouting grass 
green around the pools. A robin and a 
song-sparrow or two had been heard in 
the gray trees around Elmwood, and 
around the old red house of the Stark- 
weathers as well—there being only a 
mile between the two. The little rill 
that jumped down the hill behind the 
house, which went nearly dry in sum- 
mer, was babbling away at a great rate, 
with its mouth full of the story about 
the departure of winter and the good 
things of summer that were coming, 
so that, even in the night, when all else 
was sleeping (except the excited young 
tadpoles lately come into life and unable 
to keep their tongues quiet over the 
event and their pleasure thereat)—even 
in the night, the rill went rattling on 
and gasping out its story. It was on 
the evening of that very day when the 
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whistling boy had called at the Prévosts’, 
just after sundown, with the evening 
star already alight and all the sky deep 
blue except for the light in the west, 
with all mankind and nature, about 
Elmwood, going to hush, that a rumble 
fell on Reuben’s ear, as he strolled for 
an airing along the road in front of the 
old home. It came nearer; and pres- 
ently a wagon drew over the crest of the 
steep little hill ahead of him, and, rush- 
ing down the descent, would have passed 
him with a whirl, had not the driver, 
recognizing Reuben, reined in his nag 
with a jerk. “Here he is now,” he said, 
in a doubtful tone and with a doubtful 
look from Reuben to the figure that sat 
beside him. 

Reuben was dumb. Jeanne sat on 
the seat, with a large bundle in her lap 
and a travelling sack at herfeet. ‘‘Good- 
evening, Mr. Starkweather,” she said, re- 
spectfully, as if she might possibly have 
seen him once before. 

“Good-evening,” repeated he, me- 
chanically. 

She was proceeding to alight. He 
assisted her and took the bag, which 
the driver, with mystification on his 
face, handed to him. 

“T have come to nurse your aunt,” 
she said, in a low voice; “they want 
you at the store.” 

They were proceeding toward the 
house, she actively, and Reuben like an 
automaton, when he suddenly remem- 
bered a letter in his pocket to his cous- 
in Sarah, and turned back to give it to 
the wagoner for posting. The latter 
stopped at his call and on Reuben’s 
coming up he exclaimed, in an awe- 
struck tone, “Gawsh! Reub, who’s 
that?” And not being able to give the 
faintest guess himself, he waited with 
dropped jaw on Reuben’s reply. 

“She is a nurse for my aunt,” said he. 

“You don’t say! From the city, 
ain’t she ?” 

“ Yes,” said Reuben. 

“She’s pretty though! Gawsh, 
Reub ”—his feelings getting the better 
of him—“she’s the prettiest critter ever 
I see! Shell make them Elmwood’s 
folks’ eyes stick aout. | Good-night, 
Reub ;” and with that he drove away. 

“She will, indeed,” thought Reuben, 
as he turned back toward the house. 
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“ Reuben,” she said, viewing him 
with a broad smile as he came up; “I 
am so glad to see you.” 

“And I am glad to see you,” he re- 
turned, though in a subdued tone. 

“ Reuben,” she continued, seeing his 
fond eyes but long face, “I had to 
come.” 

“Why, Jeanne?” 

“ You will lose your place in the store, 
if you don’t go down to-morrow.” 

Reuben’s eyes opened wider. 

“A little boy came to our house and 
said so. So you will go down to-morrow 
morning—early, Reuben—and I will 
stay here ;” and there she stood, leaning 
against the gate-post, with her pretty face 
additionally pretty in its childlike sim- 
plicity of expression. 

Reuben bethought him then—when he 
recognized the extreme usefulness of 
Jeanne’s coming—of the extreme incon- 
venience of other people’s absence. 
Cousin Sarah, he had already surmised, 
had departed not without some glad- 
ness. Not that she rejoiced over the 
descent of the measles upon her broth- 
er’s children. But the old red house 
was a mile from the village, and there 
was no horse, and nobody to talk to but 
Aunt Lucinda, and she and Aunt Lucin- 
da had to do all the work ; and when it 
came to Aunt Lucinda’s being sick be- 
sides—well, the measles are rightly 
timed, on occasions. As for the good 
people of Elmwood, many of whom had 
known Lucinda Starkweather for years, 
it did not somehow enter their heads 
—no, not the head or heart of one of 
them, to minister to their musty ac- 
quaintance in her illness; although they 
might have guessed that it would be a 
strait for Reuben to leave his new work 
in the city to attend her. He had ob- 
tained the precarious service of a neigh- 
boring laborer’s wife, the mother of 
eight active children, to help with the 
cooking; but she had told him this 
very evening that she couldn’t do it any 
more. It was difficult to hire any fe- 
male human being about Elmwood. 
Certainly, then, Jeanne’s thoughtfulness 
was grateful. All at once, as he was 
considering, a thought struck him, and 
he suddenly asked: ‘“ But what becomes 
of you, Jeanne? What about your place ? 
Will the ballet-master keep it for you ?” 
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The twilight was not so deep as to 
hide the blush that came into her face, 
as she answered, with a smile that was 
summoned to remove her embarrass- 
ment, ‘Oh, yes!” 

“T don’t believe it,” he said. 

“Yes, he will, I don’t care if he 
doesn’t. I like you, Reuben ;” and her 
face beamed with pleasure ; “I can be a 
good nurse, Reuben.” 

“Jeanne, you are a darling.” 

“Hush! I am only here as nurse.” 

Reuben again became thoughtful. 
He thought of his aunt, a rather prim, 
old-fashioned lady, of nearly sixty ; what 
would she think of a young ballet-girl 
from the city, come to nurse her? Reu- 
ben gave a low whistle of consternation, 
as he thought of it. 

“Jeanne,” he stammered, “my aunt, 
you know, she is—she has always been 
—rather—rather stifi——” 

“That is nothing, Reuben,” she broke 
in, decidedly ; “I can get along, I don’t 
mind people being cross.” 

“But, Jeanne, I mean rather stiff in 
—in her morals, you know is 

“O! Reuben!” she cried after a mo- 
ment, subduedly but desolately, as she 
comprehended his meaning ; then com- 
posing herself a little, she went on 
pleadingly, “Am I not good enough to 
help you?” and her fallen little hands 
clasped each other with a movement of 
despair, and the sudden tears trickled 
down her cheeks. ‘O, Reuben, I did not 
think of that. I did not know I was so 
bad that I could not do good ;” and she 
sobbed.aloud. 

Poor Reuben felt the pangs that a 
tender heart feels over an unintended 
hurt. He had no deep philosophy on 
social questions ; but there was Jeanne, 
leaning in utter dejection against the 
gate-post, with her large brown bundle 
and her travelling sack at her feet, a 
hundred miles from home, the chilly 
April evening about her, weeping be- 
cause she was too bad to be permitted 
to do good; all the brightness of her 
face dimmed with tears, and all her life 
gone. He turned away. The movement 
brought his face to the west. It was still 
faintly glowing with the light of the de- 
parted sun. His heart somehow took a 
great leap at that spread of light com- 
ing suddenly on his vision. There was 
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home, off there somewhere in that light ; 
and Jeanne belonged to it. What was 
the earth, and the thoughts that man 
sent roving back and forth over it? 
What was the earth? The only thing 
that came to him now from it was the 
plaintive peeping of the tadpoles—their 
voices tender, like youthful Jeanne’s, 
making a doleful refrain to her pitiful 
speech—and the tumbling brook, that 
seemed to be hurrying somewhere in 
noisy haste to head off something or 
other that was wrong. Then his eye 
went up to the evening star hanging in 
the blue. Who hung it there? And 
was it any brighter than the white lit- 
tle soul that had fluttered to the earth 
by bis side? He turned round quickly 
and with his handkerchief wiped poor 
Jeanne’s tears away. ‘You are not too 
bad, Jeanne,” he said in a strong voice ; 
“no one is so good as you; come.” 

She smiled through her drying tears. 
“Are you sure I am good enough to 
wait on her?” she asked. 

“You are good enough to wait on an 
angel; and she will be one soon, I 
guess.” 

“This is very solemn, Reuben,” she 
said, as he stood before her holding her 
baggage. 

‘You will make it cheerful,” he re- 
plied. 

That suggestion seemed to restore 
Jeanne’s spirits, as if she had hit upon 
her mission at last. ‘Yes, yes, I will,” 
she said, as she followed him with a 
light step up the steep path to the old 
house ; and now the tadpoles were as live- 
ly as you please, and the rill had quieted 
down again and was making a satisfied 
chatter to itself of reéstablished right 
and order; while a grim determination 
to do what he thought was right was 
grinding away in Reuben’s soul. 

A cot was arranged for the nurse 
from the city, in the invalid’s room. 
When Reuben first entered the apart- 
ment with the nurse—having first ad- 
vised his aunt that he had obtained one 
—there was a single candle burning 
there, on a little table by the bedside. 
A look of surprise passed over the sal- 
low and wrinkled face of the patient, as 
this plump but lithe dot of a nurse 
moved noiselessly over the carpet to her 
side; and she scrutinized the young, 
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pretty countenance closely by the can- 
dle-light. But Jeanne bent down so 
tenderly over her with her bright face, 
and told her in such asoft, pleasant voice 
that she would try to make her comfort- 
able, that the old lady’s look of surprise 
and scrutiny was replaced by one of 
pleasurable satisfaction, and she replied, 
“T think you will; you are very pretty ; 
and you have very good manners ; and” 
—examining her face again—“I think 
you will be kind.” 

“She will,’ muttered Reuben, but 
not loud enough for the invalid to hear. 

There was a shade of feeling in Miss 
Starkweather’s last words, as if some- 
body, perhaps, had not been kind ; but 
no complaint. The old lady could criti- 
cise severely, but not complain of want 
of kindness to herself ; she was too in- 
dependent for that. 

The next morning Reuben arose at 
daylight to go to the city. But Jeanne 
was down-stairs before him, with a hot 
breakfast on the table. His aunt was 
still sleeping, she told him ; and when 
he went away, she only said for parting, 
“Good-bye, Reuben ; I will do every- 
thing.” 


« And yet,” he reflected, as he trudged 
away, “she looks just the same as she 


did that first night at Staccato’s. 
it is the same person.” 


Yes, 


Ii. 


Tue days went on. The elm branches 
leaved out over the old red house and 
dangled their green tips very near the 
square, crumbling chimney; the twin 
lilacs came into bloom by the front door ; 
the tadpoles fell to more serious busi- 
ness than piping all the time ; the rill 
dwindled to its normal, early-summer 
size, and far away in the city the corps- 
de-ballet of the Colosseum had been dis- 
banded for the season; but Jeanne 
stayed on, and made the interior of the 
homestead bright with her presence. 
She it was who tripped out, with her 
sleeves rolled up over her pretty elbows, 
pail in hand, as blithe as any of the 
birds about her, to the old well-sweep 
and fetched water for her cooking. She 
it was who hunted out an old hoe and 
tilled Aunt Lucinda’s flower-bed of the 
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year before and cherished the hyacinths. 
She it was who rippled the snatches of 
gentle songs that caught the ear of the 
chance passer-by through the open win- 
dows. She it was who was attentive to 
every want of the kind, but somewhat 
starchy, Lucinda Starkweather, growing 
feebler little by little. Besides all this, 
she posted regularly, twice a week, a 
missive to Reuben—in which French 
words were impulsively stuck in where 
she could not think of the English— 
stating his aunt’s condition. 

By and by a compunction seemed to 
strike the town of Elmwood here and 
there; and one and another, now that 
Lucinda Starkweather had been pro- 
vided for, made up for their past omis- 
sion by calling on the patient. Lu- 
cinda was keen enough to observe, on 
these visits, that her guests, besides 
paying attention to herself, sent prying 
glances after the young nurse, and that 
some looked critical, while others soft- 
ened at Jeanne’s grace and gentle ways, 
and bestowed smiles upon her. The 
fact was that, in making her various 
foot excursions to Elmwood, Jeanne had 
caused some remark by her prettiness 
and by the knowledge, which soon crept 
about, that she was Lucinda Starkweath- 
er’s nurse. “Who got her there?” it 
was asked. “Why, Reuben.” “ Well, 
Reuben knew how to pick.” But it 
may be that the visits were neighborly 
ones too. 

Meanwhile, Reuben was enduring all 
sorts of qualms in the city, over the 
plight he had left his aunt in. He had 
come to town originally—it was only 
four or five months ago—in his neat, but 
cheap, newly-purchased suit of clothes, 
with a fresh pair of split-cowhide shoes, 
with his socks all neatly darned by Aunt 
Lucinda, and with mind intent only on 
earning, and on keeping her and himself 
and the mortgaged farm above water. 
That intentness of mind he still held. 
But this little minx of a Jeanne had 
somehow become mixed up with it all, 
and the thing was more complex now 
than it used to be. Here he had let 
her go into the house; and he felt as if 
he were imposing on his aunt. Yet it 
would have been sheer cruelty to Jeanne 
to keep her out; and how otherwise 
could he go on earning money, or at 
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least keep this place he had got ? Some- 
times he thought of sending the invalid 
to a hospital. But then, he meditat- 
ed, would Aunt Lucinda go? She was 
proud ; and it was not the way with old 
New England stock to go to hospitals. 
At any rate, he knew he could trust 
Jeanne to “do everything,” as she said 
she would do ; and that was a great deal. 

But Reuben, good fellow that he was, 
need not have troubled himself so much. 
Aunt Lucinda was more of a character 
than he had given her credit for being. 
Out of regard to family tradition in part, 
and in part from a feeling of not eating 
meat when her brother (nephew here) 
might—for all she knew—be weak, she 
had displayed, both to Reuben and his 
family before him, a cold, orthodox side. 
But Lucinda Starkweather had an en- 
terprising and a restless mind—always 
had had ; and if any fresh ideas were 
afloat, she fished them in. Proceeding 
through life in this fashion, she had, at 
heart, become a Unitarian—with one 
of the finest spun of Unitarian beliefs, 
in fact, little better than an agnostic. 
Daring to assert but little, therefore, 
except the love of God and an incom- 


prehensible wisdom in the universe, she 
had become a decidedly tolerant soul, 
judging people by their acts and not by 


their creeds. For this reason it was 
that she looked with despite on many of 
the village ways of Elmwood ; and, per- 
haps, had not merited from its denizens 
much more neighborliness in her sick- 
ness than she had got—that is, taking 
human nature as it runs; for, whom we 
do not court we cannot expect to run 
after us. 

But the patient had a tender side to 
her heart, too. Stony toward the world 
for its personal harming, she was equal- 
ly loving toward it for its doing of 
genuine good. Her affection wound its 
way outward to her little nurse, there- 
fore, for her eminent loving-kindness. 
Jeanne captivated her, too, by her artless 
blithe ways; always cheerful, always 
vivacious, her good spirits never grating 
on Lucinda, she was like a flood of sun- 
shine let into the old house. Its sombre 
old-fashioned wall-paper, even, seemed 
to get into akind ofa blaze, with Jeanne 
about. The straw under the carpets 
seemed to gain a store of elasticity of its 
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own, under her tread. Even the clatter 
of the crockery—though the nurse did 
not make much noise with it—was like a 
kind of a musical awakening in the old 
stuff, responsive to Jeanne’s melodious 
humming as she washed it. It certainly 
was a fact that the old place, inside and 
out, was tenfold brighter than it had ap- 
peared before for many years. And al- 
though Aunt Lucinda was failing day by 
day, itseemed to be an agreeable thing 
to her that as life left her it came abroad 
into the household. 

Who could help loving that little per- 
sonality? Jeanne was as fresh and sweet 
as a new-blown pink ; and there was an 
unfettered flow of spontaneity, that made 
it seem as if her ardent, kind little soul 
were pouring itself out in a stream—so 
voluble and incessant as to make one 
think that the store of loving life must 
soon be exhausted ; but still it poured 
on, like the gush from a never-failing 
spring that has its reservoir so deep 
down and so widely extended that it 
may seem to be limited only by the 
universe. So Jeanne bubbled and bub- 
bled over from her wealth of uncon- 
scious love; and Lucinda Starkweather 
thought she was the dearest specimen 
of humanity she had ever seen. 

Yet Lucinda was apprehensive about 
her little nurse’s future. Jeanne lived 
so evidently without confines, being 
utterly devoid of policy, that the in- 
valid dreaded her loving contact with 
the world. She thought of Reuben, 
too. 

By degrees she learned many things 
from Jeanne about her life, and was 
much interested in her account of the 
corps-de-ballet, discovering the fact of 
Jeanne’s membership in an odd way. 

A mirror hung in the sick room, 
which disclosed to the invalid’s eye the 
interior of a room across the hall; and 
one day, when the nurse’s lively and 
buoyant little feet would no longer walk 
the floor in a staid fashion, an appar- 
ition came in the mirror—Jeanne was 
in the other room in her petticoat, 
executing what seemed to Lucinda a 
very astonishing succession of pirou- 
ettes, her pretty little bare arms weaving 
about meantime very gracefully. The 
sallow invalid smiled, after a while, and 
lay still, watching with some enjoyment 
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the exuberant gyrations. Poor Jeanne 
took no thought of the mirror. That 
evening, as the sun was going down, 
the nurse sat by Aunt Lucinda’s bedside. 
She had been reading to her charge 
( Jeanne’s reading was specially pleasing 
to Aunt Lucinda; the reader entered 
with all her soul into the spirit of the 
text, whatever it was, and was decidedly 
effective in her rendering of the mean- 
ing; her imperfect French accent only 
giving a kind of additional charm to the 
words, whether they were solemn or 
light ); she had been reading now from 
an old, English translation of the Life 
of Madame Guyon. Presently Jeanne, 
volunteering a remark as she gazed off 
on the golden clouds in the west, said, 
‘“‘She was a very good woman.” 

“Yes,” replied the invalid, regarding 
her doubtfully ; she hardly knew whether 
Jeanne comprehended the religious de- 
votion. 

The nurse still kept her eyes on the 
west, not heeding her patient's penetrat- 
ing look. “She was so strong,” she 
continued, “and so full of love ;” there 
was the French verve in Jeanne’s utter- 
ance, and her little fingers clinched, to 
intensify her meaning; “she swept so 
wide!” and here she made a sweeping 
gesture with her little arm ; “she went 
over all the earth, it was all hers.” 

Still her eyes were on the gold of the 
west ; she was wholly without self-con- 
sciousness ; Madame Guyon filled her 
mind. 

“The earth is very wide, Jeanne,” 
said the elder, looking fondly on the 
little nurse ; her mind was full of Jeanne. 

“Ah, yes; very wide,” said Jeanne ; 
and then, after a pause, “as wide as 
heaven.” 

“Tt ought to be,” said the invalid. 

“Tt is,” replied the girl, with spirit. 

“It is to those who feel it so.” 

“Et moi! I do;” then she added 
more softly, “it is to me,” turning her 
eyes for the first time then on her pa- 
tient’s face. 

The invalid stretched out her thin, 
shrivelled hand and laid it upon Jeanne’s. 
“You have a pretty little hand, Jeanne.” 

Jeanne turned it over in the other’s 
palm and looked at it seriously. It was 
pretty, in spite of the household work it 
had been doing. She said nothing. 
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“ Dear young hands, and dear young 
feet,” the invalid went on. 

The nurse’s thoughts instantly reverted 
to the stage, the blaze of the footlights, 
the bright scenery and the music. ‘Have 
you ever seen the ballet ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“JT wonder if you would like it.” 
Then, with a burst of frankness, she 
added, “I make my living by it ”—but 
she had to be strictly honest—“ at least, 
I did.” 

“Why do you say ‘ did,’ Jeanne?” 

“T have a letter from my father; he 
says that Signor Carlo says as I have 
broken my engagement he does not 
want such people. He will not take me 
again.” 

“How did you break your engage- 
ment ?” 

Before the words were out of Lu- 
cinda’s mouth, the nurse had blushed 
crimson and clapped her hand to her 
lips. But the secret was out which she 
had meant to keep. She put a bold face 
on it, however, and said as indifferently 
as she could—which was not very in- 
differently—*O! I broke it when I 
came here. I wanted to nurse instead.” 

Lucinda supplied the missing part of 
the truth. ‘‘ To nurse me,” she said. 

Jeanne was now wholly confused, and 
blushed hopelessly. 

“Yes, you,” she said, in final surren- 
der. 

“So that Reuben could——” 

“Yes, so that Reuben could go to 
work ;” and Jeanne regarded the west, 
with a smile on her lips, but traces of 
tears of vexation, over this compulsory 
avowal of disinterestedness, in her eyes. 

She fidgetted in her seat ; and Lucin- 
da said, softly, “That is nothing to be 
ashamed of, my little friend.” 

Jeanne started at the last words, and 
looked intently at the old lady. Then 
she said, quite distinctly, ““O! no; not 
your friend; I am your nurse; your 
nurse and your housekeeper; only 
that ;” and her fingers twisted together 
nervously. She was silent a few mo- 
ments, and then added, in a very low 
voice, “I am not good enough to be 
your friend.” She could not bear to 
speak of it; but she had to be honest. 
It was very likely that Aunt Lucinda 
had scruples. 
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“You are good enough to be any- 
body’s friend, Jeanne,” said the invalid 
solemnly, as she took her hand and held 
it firmly. 

This convulsed Jeanne, and she fell 
to weeping copiously. She was so im- 
pressionable. And at last she had—in 
that dread of being thought bad and in 
this failure to think her bad—to with- 
draw her hand and bow her head on 
both hands on the window-sill and weep. 

But all at once she arose, with a sud- 
den smile on her face through all her 
tears, and said, with vigor, “This is not 
nursing. I have disturbed you; made 
you unquiet.” 

Lucinda was glad to relieve her, and 
she pointed to the tell-tale mirror. 
“Jeanne, I saw you dancing there this 
afternoon.” 

Jeanne looked, and saw dimly the 
other bed-room in the mirror. Again 
she blushed. “O! Miss Starkweather !” 
and bubbling over with laughter as she 
flung herself into a chair, she stuck out 
the tips of her wretched little feet and 
looked at them. Then she blushed 
again, and said, “O! I am _ so 
ashamed!” And the old lady smiled, 
almost laughed, in spite of her weakness, 
at her nurse’s confusion. 

“ Jeanne,” she said suddenly, the hard 
look coming over her face, “ what did 
Miss Harmony say to-day, when she 
called and did not come in ?” 

“She said she wanted to know how 
you were, but she could not stop just 
now.” 

“Humph! She could not stop! She 
could not stop! No; and forty others 
can’t, where there is only a yellow, 
wrinkled thing like me. You may bring 
me my tea now, Jeanne.” 

A fortnight later, Reuben came home 
to stand at his aunt’s death-bed. It was 
late in the evening. Jeanne would not 
come in. She was not good enough. 
“Go fetch her,” whispered the old lady. 

Reuben brought her in by the hand, 
trembling. He led her to the bed-side. 
With difficulty the dying woman raised 
her hand and laid it on Jeanne’s head as 
she knelt to receive it. “God bless you 
—my child,” she whispered slowly and 
with an effort. Jeanne was motionless 
and still “I am very near—to my 
God ;” she continued, slowly, as before, 
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“and so are you—very near Him— 
Jeanne, though you are not dying ; you 
are living. You are one of His tenderest 
—His dearest—children ;” and, with the 
expiring voice, the old, withered hand 
slipped off the young head and fell upon 
the coverlet again ; and the speaker’s 
eyes closed. Her little nurse remained 
kneeling, as motionless as a statue. 
And so the old lady’s spirit, little by 
little, as the two were by her, quietly 
passed away. 

Jeanne went home, before the funeral. 
Reuben remonstrated with her, urging 
her to stay. But she was obdurate. 

“Why won't you stay, Jeanne?” he 
asked, at length. 

“No; O, no,” was her only reply, as 
she stood before him in the yard, with 
her face cast down. 

‘Tell me why.” 

But she was silent. At length, after 
he had asked her again and she had wait- 
ed, silent, again, she raised her head and 
looked him in the face. ‘ Reuben,” she 
said, “this isa long story. Look back. 
Ido. I came here to help you—and 
your aunt. I have done now what I 
could. She is gone now To you, I 
was only a little pleasant side to your 
life. I ought not to become anything 
great, anything important, here ”— with 
a wide gesture of the little arm—“ just 
because I came to assist a little. I 
should not be at the funeral. The need 
isover. Now I go back home.” 

She stood erect, having vindicated 
her decision. 

“Jeanne,” he said, “you have been 
very good to me. You knowI cannot 
help thinking even more of you than I 
did before.” 

“Ah!” she said, raising her hand; 
“Reuben, you must not mistake your- 
self. I am only a little ballet-dancer ; 
you are going to be a great man.” 

“You are great already, Jeanne.” 

“ Bah !” 

“ T want you to stay so.” 

“ Dancing is not great, then?” 

Reuben hesitated, and finally said, 
“No ;” though he was not half in earn- 
est, and smiled as he said it. 

“‘T like to dance,” she replied, cocking 
her little head and smiling at him com- 
posedly with half-shuit eyes. 

Reuben could not help laughing. But 
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in a few minutes he said, as tenderly as 
a young fellow of nineteen can say such 
words, “I do not want you to leave me, 
Jeanne.” 

She looked at him with a mixture of 
love and thankfulness in her own face ; 
and smiled as she said, “ You would soon 
tire of me.” 

He disregarded her words and an- 
swered, “Jeanne, you are almost alone 
in the world. You need some one to 
protect you.” 

No,” she answered, with the smile of 
a sort of heavenly sweetness ; “no, the 
earth is not unkind. It is very broad 
—a very broad breast. I can go giving 
out my life to it—I am a little thing, 
am I not?” and she held up her lit- 
tle arms ; “but I have no fear of the 
earth when there is—love ”—tapping her 
breast—“in my heart for it;” and she 
whirled away and danced into the 
house. 

Ever since Reuben’s return, she had 
occupied an old, leaky room over the 
wood-shed, which she had reduced to a 
sort of neatness. The next morning she 
did not appear. At breakfast time, 
Reuben went and knocked on the door. 
There was no answer. It was not locked. 
He went in. The little cot bed had evi- 
dently been made afresh that morning. 
Everything was orderly. The window 
had been thrown open and the morning 
air pervaded the loft. A fresh sprig of 
pink hyacinth stood in a bright glass on 
the rough deal table. By the glass, on 
a neatly squared bit of white paper 
was written, in her rather cramped hand 
—‘ Reuben: I shall be at breakfast with 
papa and mamma when you smell this 
hyacinth. JEANNE.” 


IV. 


Wuen Reuben returned to the city 
and to his quarters under the Prévost 
roof, Jeanne welcomed him with the 
broad smile that denoted her unmixed 


gladness to see him. 
note, Jeanne,” he said. 

“Ah!” she responded, blushing ; “I 
thought you would like the hyacinth.” 

“T did, Jeanne.” After a pause he 
added, as he surveyed her fair face, “It 
was just as pink as you; and as sweet 
as you—yourself—your heart.” 


“T found your 
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“OQ Reuben!” she exclaimed, con- 
fused at this unexpected application of 
the hyacinth qualities to herself ; and 
blushed so that she became pinker than 
the flower had been. In a moment, 
however, she became serious, and asked 
solemnly, “ Reuben, where did you bury 
her ?” 

“Tn our old family burying ground 
on the hill behind the house.” 

“Ah!” she said pensively, as if con- 
templating the form that slept peace- 
fully on the old farm. Then she said, 
with a force of feeling that had to find 
vent in an embrace, and she reached 
her arms partly around his neck as she 
said it— Reuben, she was a good soul,” 
and the blue eyes were moist as she 
looked into his face; “I love her.” 
Jeanne released her arms and looked at 
one of her little round hands. “Her 
hand was not like mine,” she said, mus- 
ingly ; she was thinking of its withered 
aspect as it fell from her head that 
evening; “but it was just as hand- 
some,” she continued, innocently; “it 
was so kind.” Suddenly she looked up 
and asked, ‘‘ Were there many people at 
the funeral ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ they all came.” 

‘All those people from Elmwood?” 

“len.” 

Jeanne said nothing. 

Reuben had returned with great 
thoughts in his mind. He had always 
liked Jeanne, but never in a very seri- 
ous way. She was partly to blame for 
that, herself, because she never would 
be serious—at least for more than a 
moment at a time, and then seemed to 
consider such moments as unworthy 
relapses, jumping up again, with a re- 
bound, into her lighter atmosphere of 
merriment and cheeriness. Whether 
he would or not, therefore, she had 
been to him, as far as any manner of 
deporting herself was concerned, much 
like a plaything—a kitten that would do 
nothing but frisk, with occasional sea- 
sons of demureness. But Reuben, who 
was serious by nature—though he could 
have his light moments, too—could not 
regard Jeanne in anything but a seri- 
ous mood after all that had occurred in 
the vicinage of Elmwood ; and during 
the few days that he had remained 
there after his aunt’s death he had been 
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revolving the subject of Jeanne’s im- 
provement. It was painful to him, too, 
to think of her changing. He dreaded 
to still her vivacity in any way, to be- 
cloud her with notions of unworthiness. 
But Reuben was firm of purpose and 
went about, only postponing, not giving 
up, his plan. Jeanne noticed his sober, 
thoughtful behavior, but thought it was 
for thinking of his aunt, and said noth- 
ing. One evening, however, as they 
were sitting in the exquisitely clean 
Prévost parlor, he began : “Jeanne,” he 
said, “you are not going back to the 
stage, are you ?” 

Jeanne promptly nodded that she 
was, with so much resolution about her 
lips that it seemed to indicate that noth- 
ing could shake her. 

*T wish you wouldn't, Jeanne.” 

“ Why ?” she asked, with surprise in 
her tone, as if there could be no earthly 
reason why she shouldn't. 

“ Because.” 

“What reason, Reuben?” she inquired 
affectionately, putting her hand in his. 
She perceived that he was considering 
something that he thought was her 
good, and that brought Jeanne to affec- 
tion at once. 

“Why don’t you learn a trade—dress- 
making, for instance ?” 

She looked at him curiously and 
smiled. 

“Or millinery,” he added, fearing 
that he was presenting too sombre a 
case. 

“Bonnets!” murmured she, con- 
templatively, and put both her hands 
on her head, as if there were something 
objectionable in having or exposing 
hair. “Do you like bonnets, Reuben ? 
Would you like to have me make bon- 
nets?” She asked it innocently, as if 
Reuben had proposed an ideal occupa- 
tion. 

“No,” he laughed; “no, not that 
way.” 

“Or dresses?” she inquired, pluck- 
ing here and there at her crisp, clean 
calico frock, which became her very 
well with its large plaid and simple 
white edging. It was evening, but cali- 
coes were good enough for Jeanne in 
summer. ‘I do make my own dresses 
already; and my own bonnets, too, 
Reuben.” 
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“Very pretty and becoming they are, 
Jeanne.” 

She slightly thrust out her lips, in 
doubt. “Good enough—for me,” she 
said, as if passing a judgment of low 
mediocrity on herself. “What do you 
want me to make dresses for?” she 
asked, addressing him seriously. 

Reuben collected himself for a brief 
and true expression of his thought, 
which should not hurt her ; and drew a 
deep breath before he said: ‘“ Because 
it is more what—what—people regular- 
ly do.” 

She bent her head and considered. 
“You mean,” she said at length, “ be- 
cause it is more respectable? ” 

“Yes,” said Reuben, roundly, as the 
only way to speak if he was to speak at 
all. 

Jeanne leaned back upon the sofa in 
an indolent attitude, and smiled mus- 
ingly. 

‘“T don’t like it,” she said. 

If Reuben had bethought him that 
she had gone onthe stage at all, only 
against the protests of her father and 
mother, he might not have been san- 
guine enough of success to make the 
present overture. But he had over- 
looked that. He knew very well that 
she was not tired of it. 

“JT don’t mind sewing,” she contin- 
ued; “but, sewing and sewing, and 
nothing but sewing—O, Reuben! and 
day after day sitting still ”—she stopped 
and her brows knit and for half a min- 
ute she seemed to be struggling with 
some thought, while he awaited her 
speech. ‘ Suppose, Reuben ”—with the 
same knit brows and her hands making 
vague gestures, “suppose some stalk of 
grass, some little green spear, out in the 
field, growing up, up, under the broad 
sun, in the light, to—well, just growing 
and living, Reuben—and suppose it 
should take it into its head to break off 
and go off somewhere, and—and—do 
something else—make dresses, Reuben ” 
—laughing at the wide jump in her fig- 
ure ; “ why—why, what do you think? 
It would get brown!” She laughed 
again nervously, embarrassed at her in- 
adequate power of expression. 

Reuben meditated a long time, trying 
to improve on what she had said. It 
was as if she had expressed her ten- 
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dency to be a Bohemian, and yet that 
was not quite it; a desire for the air, 
for freedom—no ; he could not find the 
precise phrase. 

But Jeanne was meanwhile cogitat- 
ing, too ; and she began: “ Now you will 
think, Reuben, that there is no sun over 
the stage, and no grass growing on it. 
No; there is only the calcium light; 
quite artificial, Reuben ; and the foot- 
lights and the paint—but not on mine,” 
clapping her small palms to her cheeks, 
“and the tinsel, that is not a field and 
sunshine ; no! no! but it is grace; it 
is something going up’—and Jeanne 
made a copious gesture as of a huge 
volume of something gushing upward; 
“it is, perhaps, that little something 
that makes the grass green, that makes 
alive, that makes me to like the sun and 
like to throw my arms up to it and like 
to feel the grass in my hand, but not to 
pull it, not pull it up nor break it off, 
but just to feelit, Reuben, and think that 
it belongs to the sun, so far away, and 
yet they are just side by side so close! 
it is so wide! Oh, Reuben! How can I 
sew ?—Ican sew; that is notit! But 
you want me to leave the stage; to 
look only at the needle ; nowhere else. 
No!” 

In her excitement she had risen and 
stood before him, panting with her rap- 
id words and her difficult thoughts. 
As she discovered her attitude and her 
excitement, however, she broke into a 
pouting smile and exclaimed shamefaced- 
ly, “Oh, Reuben, you make me make 
such a fool of myself.” 

Jeanne’s earnestness and enthusiasm, 
as she had endeavored to explain herself, 
were such—her body fairly vibrating 
with the discharge of her idea—that he 
felt convinced of the hopelessness of 
striving to bring her to the desired oc- 
cupation of dress-making. Without 
wasting much time on regrets—though 
he was disappointed, too—he proceeded 
to bring his second gun to bear on her. 
“Jeanne,” he said, after she had seated 
herself again and her excitement had 
begun to subside; “Jeanne, there is 
something else I wanted to speak to you 
about.” 

“What is it, Reuben?” she asked, 
smiling, with a frank display of readi- 
ness to listen. 

Vou. V.—45 
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“Jeanne,” he returned deliberately, 
“T want you to marry me.” 

It took her a moment to recover her- 
self. Thenshe exclaimed, ‘ You goose!” 
and administered a corrective slap to his 
cheek so that the spat of her little palm 
on it rang through the room. 

Reuben reddened under the sudden 
return and looked almost angry for an 
instant. But she giggled childishly at 
his discomfiture, and that made him 
laugh. In a moment, however, she re- 
sumed her indignant look and said: 
“What do you ask me thatfor? I told 
you once before, at Elmwood ”—here 
her voice softened—‘“that you must not 
think of it. What do you say the same 
thing over again for?” 

“You might, Jeanne,” he replied. 

She meditated. “No, Reuben ; you 
are very kind, but no.” 

“T say yes, Jeanne.” 

“T say no.” Then she arose and 
stood before him in the attitude of one 
delivering a lecture, and using her fore- 
finger toward him as she spoke. ‘‘Reu- 
ben, there is one thing you must under- 
stand. I am going to make my own 
living. Noone else is going to make 
it for me. What should i do without 
work? Ah, you say, there would be 
work at home. But no; I want work 
outside. I am in the world. Why 
should I not make my living? be active ? 
Why should I sit down in the house ? 
There is such a buzz in my breast—I 
could not do it! I must make my own 
living!” 

“But, Jeanne, you do work here in 
this house.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied; “ and I 
always shall. Think, Reuben, there ”— 
pointing to the rear room, “ are papa 
and mamma. They are growing old. 
They will want me. How could I leave 
them? How could I let my own cares 
come in beforethem ? Remember, there 
is Philippe. He is away. He will not 
return. I am the only one, the only 
child. I must stay with papa and 
mamma.” 

Reuben’s thought went to old Henri 
Prévost, not so very old, but past his 
working days and somewhat decrepit ; 
and,to Madame Prévost, by half a score 
of years his junior, but, as Reuben re- 
flected, a helpless kind of personage if 
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she were left alone. He could not gain- 
say Jeanne’s insight into the old couple. 
Nor could he deny that she should be 
filial. 

“You see, Reuben,” she said, with a 
practical air, “I must be their support, 
inall ways. I like to be so, and they 
need me.” 

He reflected a while, as she sat.down 
again, and then muttered, “ But what 
will become of you, Jeanne ?” 

“T?”she asked; then was silent a 
moment, and then brushed a tear away. 
But then, sitting erect, she said, brightly, 
“T have a great idea, Reuben.” 

“* What is it ?” 

But she only put her finger on her 
lips and looked at him. 

“ What is it ?” he repeated. 

“No, not now; I won’t tell you now ;” 
and she smiled at him benignantly. 

“ Jeanne,” he said, rising, and speak- 
ing in a despondent tone, ‘“ I don’t seem 
to be able to do anything with you.” 

“Ah, Reuben, you must not be vexed 
with me. You must have faith.” 

“Tn you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* And you think of everybody but 
yourself ; and when you do think of 
yourself, it is only to depend on yourself 
and not on anybody else.” 

“ Ah, never mind,” she replied, gaily. 
* Courage! Reuben, do you just take 
care of yourself. Work hard and be 
faithful at your store.” 


Ws 


Oxp Henat, at this time, was beginning 
to stir in his torpor and show signs of 
coming to life. Once in a while he 
would drop his book in his lap, as he 
read, and fall into astudy of something 
that seemed to be very abstruse; some- 
times, too, he would stop in the very 
act of taking his snuff, and meditate ; 
and even in his violin-playing, the fiddle 
would drop from his chin in the midst 
of a bar, and he would stand regarding 
the music for a long time, without ever 
learning anything wonderful from it. 
Finally, one day, he showed symptoms 
of going out—that is, of going farther 
than his usual walk, which was to-the 
corner of the next street. 








The fact was, that the fencing-master 
was contemplating an errand, of which, 
in due course, he imparted the news to 
Jeanne. He had no clear perception, in 
his dotage, of Jeanne’s character, and 
scarcely comprehended the fact that she 
set out for a career on the stage. But 
he was aware that she regretted being 
dropped by Signor Carlo from the corps. 
As he had not favored her going on the 
stage at all, it might be supposed that 
he himself would be rather glad of this 
discouragement. But he was too much 
shattered to be capable of adhering to 
so logical a course ; only the present 
touched him; and as his opposition 
in the first place had not been strong, 
now, in his parental consideration, he 
vaguely developed a notion of the desira- 
bility of reinstating Jeanne—especially 
as he mildly resented Signor Carlo’s 
action—a man whom he had known and 
rather looked down upon in Paris a score 
of years ago. It was the case, indeed, 
that Captain Prévost, being liked for 
his military punctilio and sturdiness, by 
his fashionable pupils, had not appeared 
ill-companioned at the Paris cafés, nor 
been slighted by his company there 
either; while Carlo could not claim 
more than a professional eminence. 

It had never occurred to the captain 
to find fault with Jeanne for losing 
her place by going away to Elmwood. 
She was the master-spirit in the house- 
hold, and if she saw fit to go away, 
that was a matter for her. Neither he 
nor his spouse had ought to say to 
Jeanne’s clear sight and determined 
courses. 

So he confided to Jeanne one day 
that he should go and see that fellow 
Carlo and bring him to some sort of 
terms. It was a fortnight after the an- 
nouncement of this resolution before 
he reached the point of really going on 
the errand. Jeanne neither encouraged 
nor discouraged him. She did not have 
much hope of his success, and yet she 
was so grateful and tender for his inter- 
est in her that she had not the heart to 
express her doubts and check him. 

He brought forth from the closet a 
blue surtout, and inspected it carefully. 
It was designed for winter, and it was 
now only August; but Henri could 
scarcely go abroad without the elegance 
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of his surtout, whose skirts stuck out 
smartly from the rather small waist, and 
whose general appearance gave a milita- 
ry effect. Jeanne whisked the dust out 
of it for him, and helped him to put it 
on. Then he himself carefully rubbed 
down the customary silk hat, until it 
shone like new; and, taking a switch 
of a walking-stick from Jeanne into his 
gloved hand, Henri went forth. Once 
upon the pavement, his spare figure, 
that was bent in the house, straightened 
up, and he marched erect, but somewhat 
slowly, down the street. The daughter 
had opened and closed the door for 
him, and then stepped to the window 
to watch. She was moved by all her 
father’s effort and his two months of 
thought upon this expedition ; and as 
he stepped off with his military port, 
not undistinguished-looking in his ap- 
parel, with his tall figure, his snow- 
white mustache and imperial, his blue 
eye and that fresh skin that good cla- 
ret gives to Frenchmen, a little tear of 
pride and pleasure dimmed her eye. 
Capitaine Prévost pursued his military 
walk to the well-known victualling es- 
tablishment of C. Borghilloni. It was 


piping hot August weather, with a mis- 
ty sky and copper sun, pavements and 
house-fronts turned into an oven ; and 
with only a span of starlit darkness, and 
not of coolness, from twilight to dawn. 
The stone front of Borghilloni’s baked 


with the rest. But the glistening crys- 
tals in the sandstone were partly put out 
of sight by piny and palmy plants set in 
their green tubs on the balconies. It 
was nearly noon when the upright cap- 
tain arrived, and by the aid of the rail 
mounted the steps. Inside, he took off 
his beaver and mopped his brow with 
his colored silk handkerchief ; and being 
here unobserved, in the hall, the weari- 
ness that he felt from his promenade 
crept into his face. Espying C. Borghil- 
loni himself, however, placidly seated in 
the coolest corner of the dining-room 
reading the morning Planet, he entered 
the apartment with address, and ad- 
vanced to the host dangling his right- 
hand glove. By his manner, the captain 
was certainly count of this marche, but 
conducting himself affably and perfect- 
ly courteously toward the squatter Bor- 
ghilloni. The latter, first lifting his eyes 
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over his glasses at the comer, and rec- 
ognizing the captain, was put partly to 
smiles and partly to reserve by the ap- 
pearance of an old customer who always 
somewhat mystified him with an elegant 
manner. Having paid his respects, and 
perceiving ballet-master Carlo in an- 
other corner of the room, breakfasting 
a la fourchette with a napkin over his 
breast, the captain minced his way over 
and presented himself. 

He made an inward grimace as he did 
so, for the discharge of Jeanne rankled 
in him, and the sight of the offender 
rubbed the hurt afresh. Besides, Signor, 
though he was polite, did not display 
much pleasure at meeting his old ac- 
quaintance, and that irritated the cap- 
tain. However, he took the chair that 
Carlo offered him. The dancing-teach- 
er’s hair had turned gray since Prévost 
had seen him ; but his eyes were black 
still, and sent a keen, unabashed look at 
the Frenchman through the spectacles. 
A copy of Le Journal d’ Amérique lay on 
the table before him, and the sight of it 
afforded Prévost an opening to the con- 
versation. 

“We still read the news of the world 
in our native language,” he remarked. 

“No, we do not,” returned the ballet- 
master, decidedly ; “ youread it in your 
native language ”—tapping the gazette— 
“not I in mine.” 

“Ah!” returned the captain, pleas- 
antly, “you should not draw the dis- 
tinction after your long residence in 
Paris.” 

“Paris!” ejaculated Carlo, who was 
apparently in ill-humor. ‘If Paris were 
just, one would think well of her, of 
one’s days there, of her language. But 
of Paris unjust, Captain Prévost, who 
would care to think well ?” 

The captain fidgetted in his seat. It 
disturbed him to hear his capital spoken 
ill of. 

“No,” continued the Italian more ve- 
hemently, “‘the empire has disgraced 
itself; the emperor has trafficked in 
Italian politics to enrich himself; the 
friend of Italy has turned her sinister 
enemy.” 

The captain had raised his hand dep- 
recatingly. 

* Ah, but he has,” returned the other 
warmly, taking up the paper and point- 
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ing to a paragraph ; “read that, on the 
cession of Nice and Savoy.” 

Henri declined to take the paper or 
to look at it. He onlyremarked, calmly, 
that it was a plébiscite. 

“ Plébiscite !” exclaimed Carlo, trucu- 
lently ; ‘‘plébiscite ! How can you call it 
a plebiscite? Ask Garibaldi if it was a 
plebiscite! No, it was robbery; rob- 
bery under form of law. A sale, by 
our own monarchy—they are no better 
than yours; a sale of Italian people and 
Italian lands! No, it is only the repub- 
licans in Italy who are patriots; the 
rest trade in her. But it is for your 
exquisite friend of freedom, your Napo- 
leon, to profit by it.” 

The attack was a strain on Henri’s old 
nerves. He wassurprised and unstrung, 
but his fire of allegiance to the empire 
and the emperor gave him a bold bear- 
ing outwardly, as he rose and stood be- 
fore Carlo. ; 

“No,” he said, “ it is for France to 
gain nothing but what is hers. Who 
could have won you what you got in 1859 
but France? What could you have done 
without France? Did France earn 
nothing? That is always the way of 
the helped toward the helper—after the 
help is rendered, after, not before. What 
other sovereign would have befriended 
Italy so? The only man in Europe who 
has spirit enough to fight your enemy 
you call a thief!” 

The captain struck his stick upon 
the floor in emphasis with a trembling 
hand. 

“He fought for himself,” growled 
Carlo. 

“There is not a crowned head of so 
much sentiment in Europe,” returned 
the captain; “so brilliant and fair a 
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man is not to be found, I care not what 
Garibaldi says.” 

“ Ah, I cannot argue with an imperi- 
alist,” answered Carlo, with a smile that 
irritated the captain to the last pitch. 

“No, no! Signor Carlo, it is as well 
that we do not discuss it more.” 

Nor was there any disposition left in 
the wrought-up old captain to discuss 
any other subject, not even Jeanne’s dis- 
missal. An affront to the emperor was 
enough. He wished never to exchange 
a word again with his disputant, until 
he should have apologized for this speech. 
Coldly but courteously bidding him 
good morning, he turned and walked 
with a dignified step out of the restaur- 
ant. His old face showed no sign of 
any emotion as he reached the pavement, 
nor any when he reachedhome. Jeanne, 
anticipating extraordinary fatigue after 
his long walk, was on hand with a glass 
of cognac, which he needed, indeed. She 
asked him no questions, and he volun- 
teered nonews. Only, as he finally sank, 
rehabited in his ordinary costume, into 
his easy chair, he muttered to himself, 
“ Cette canaille Italienne!” Jeanne then 
twined her soft little arm around his 
neck, and whispering, “Doux papa!” 
kissed him once; which he permitted, 
squeezing her shoulder with his long 
hand an instant in recognition of her 
attention. After all, she had had some 
little unconfessed hope of her father’s 
attempt ; and as she hung up the old 
surtout again, it seemed as if some one 
had dashed her backward; yet what 
appealed to her the most was a certain 
pathos in her father’s long preparation 
for this errand and its so speedy ill end. 
Poor old man! to have thought so much 
about Jeanne, all to no purpose. 


(To be concluded in the May number.) 








Figure 1. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE CONTORTIONIST. 
By Thomas Dwight. 


, HE taste for the vari- 
s).\ ety show is a very old 
) one. The ancient Greeks 
-) and Romans, besides 
their athletes and gladia- 
tors, had their jesters, 
dancers, trainers of ani- 
mals, rope-walkers, jug- 
glers, and acrobats, who 
in point of skill were 
neither much better nor 
much worse than those 
of to-day. They appear- 
ed not only in public ex- 
hibitions, but frequently 
enlivened private enter- 
tainments. Among the acrobats was a 
particular set, who, though they might 
dance a little and tumble a little, owed 
their renown to their peculiar powers 
of twisting themselves into postures 
for the most part neither graceful nor 
pleasing, but extraordinary. Contor- 
tionists appear to. be related to both 
athletes and dancers. Most authorities 
would probably classify them as a vari- 
ety of the species of tumblers, of the 
genus of acrobats, of the order of ath- 
letes ; but much might be advanced in 
favor of the theory that tumbling and 
contortion are degenerations of the 
dance. All change is not progress. 
Vou. V.—46 


Figure 2. 


There is plenty of evidence of degenera- 
tion in the world, and it is not neces- 
sarily a retrograde movement along the 
lines of advance. The grotesque never 
rises into the beautiful, but the beauti- 
ful may degenerate into the grotesque. 
It may be replied that, according to one 
theory, dancing began from the imita- 
tion of animal movements, and that con- 
tortion had its origin in the imitation 
of the movements of the snake—whence 
some of its exponents are called snake- 
men to the present day—which, after all, 
is not more imaginary than some other 
theories gravely propounded by learned 
men. 

There are still earlier records of con- 
tortion than those of the Greeks. There 
are figures of contortionists among the 
carvings of ancient Egypt. The post- 
ures, however, though characteristic, 
show no great proficiency. Those of 
the Greeks are far better. 

From what I have been able to learn 
of contortion among the Greeks and 
Romans, it appears that most of their 
feats were those that are practised to- 
day by our backward artists—to use a 
term which, with its opposite, “forward 
artists,” will be fully explained later. I 
am not clear about forward performers in 
antiquity, and have never seen a drawing 
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of one, though I think I have met with 
an allusion to them. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that backward 


Figure 3. 


contortion ismuch more common. All 
the figures from Egypt that I have seen, 
and, I believe, all from Greece, are those 
of women, although boys and men per- 
formed also in Greece and Rome. A 
drawing from the Greek, which is fre- 
quently reproduced, shows one or two 
female figures doing very fair backward 
evolutions among daggers planted with 
the points upward. Another not uncom- 
mon drawing shows a woman juggling 
with balls thrown by her feet, which are 
curled above her head, and athird shows 
another resting on her chest and hands, 
and drawing a bow with her feet, which 
are high in air. If we imagine the man 
in Figure 7 half uncurled and aiming 
toward the right, we get an idea of the 
position. The taste that favored these 
shows was, no doubt, not of the highest, 
and one is not surprised that Socrates 
thought them an injury to an entertain- 
ment. “Is it more amusing,” he asked, 
“to see a beautiful woman twirling and 
contorting herself than to see her calm 
and composed?” There are also allu- 
sions to those who make themselves into 
wheels. It appears that in early Saxon 
translations of the Gospels it is stated 
that the daughter of Herodias “ tum- 
bled ” before Herod. It may be said that 
dancing and tumbling were thought to 
be synonymous ; but that medieval wri- 
ters looked on tumbling as we do is 
shown by their illuminations. Thus, 
Figure 3 is from a series of Scripture sto- 
ries of the beginning of the thirteenth 
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century in the Harleian collection. It is 
said to represent Herodias and her ser- 
vant. I would suggest, under correc- 
tion, for I have not seen the original, 
that the standing figure is more proba- 
bly Herodias training her daughter.* 
That backward contortion was practised 
in the Middle Ages is shown by Figure 5, 
from a manuscript of the same century 
in the Cotton Library. Figure 4 is from 
a manuscript of the next century, repre- 
senting a man who makes an effect by 
agility and quaintness of dress without 
apparently any great merit as a contor- 
tionist. In a picture of Bartholomew 
Fair, formerly held in England, there is 
a placard on the side of a booth showing 
the contortions of a “ posture-master.” 


We shall now look at some of the 
feats of contortionists of our day: Fig- 
ure 6 is from a photograph of one who 
is a representative of a certain class. 
He has taken a long breath, and with his 
hands above his head is beginning to 
bend backward. There is a figure from 
an ancient monument of a female Egyp- 
tian in nearly the same position. There 


Figure 4. 


is a sharp bend just above the haunches, 
and as he bends further another is seen 


* T have taken this figure, as well asthe next two, from 
Strutt’s ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes of the People of England.” 
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some inches higher, which becomes more 
and more marked as his head descends. 
Having reached the ground with his 
hands, he may walk 
forward or backward 
on his handsand feet, 
with the front of his 
body in the air. This 
is perfectly simple : 
he represents a hoop 
if his hands and feet 
are at some distance 
apart, or a ring if 
they are together. 
The great distance 
between the hands 
and feet of the Egyp- 
tians show that their 
art was as yet rudi- 
mentary. Having 
brought his hands to his feet, he now 
grasps his ankles and works his hands up 
his legs, and then, clasping his hands in 
front, will bring the top of his head al- 
most, or quite, into the small of his back, 
so that he represents a capital P. Should 
he now bend his knees he brings him- 
self to the ground curled up into a still 
Another very common 


Figure 5. 


smaller ring. 
act is to stand on two chairs, a couple 
of feet or so apart, and, leaning back- 
ward, pick up with the teeth some ob- 
ject, usually rising some inches from 
the floor, which is 

placed between 


them. This, won- 
derful as it seems, 
is no great advance 
over the previous 
act, for the per- 
former brings him- 
self down lower by 
strongly bending 
his knees. A very 
telling perform- 
ance is to assume 
the position shown 
in Figure 7, which 
shall be analyzed 
later, or even the 
more trying one 
which differs from 
it in the feet being 
raised a little from 
the ground, so that 
the entire strain 


comes on the chin Figure 6. 


Figure 7. 


and shoulders. If this | 

position be viewed U-** — 

from the front, the ar- 

tist will be seen looking forward between 
his legs. A very fantastic variation of 
this attitude is to let the feet rest on the 
top of the head. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive, though by no means the most 
difficult, of these performances is that of 
placing the head on the ground and of 
walking around it. Two phases of this 
are shown in Figures 8 and 9, which also 
shall be discussed later in detail. 

It is clear that in the first act, after 
the hands have reached the ground, if 
the acrobat transfers his weight to them 
and bends his legs above him, he can 
walk on his hands with his legs curling 
backward. He may then allow his feet 
to reach the ground again behind him, 
that is, he may form the hoop, and then 

by an impulse from the feet throw 

a back somerset, his feet alight- 

ing a little behind his hands, 

which, in their turn giving the im- 

pulse, throw the body over a sec- 

ond time, and in this way it con- 

tinues to revolve backward. But 
the act may be executed in such perfec- 
tion that the hands and feet fall alter- 
nately in the place the others have just 
left, and the performer, repeating the 
process with great celerity and profiting 
by the momentum he has acquired, seems 
to revolve as on an axis like a stationary 
wheel. This, however, shows very ex- 
ceptional acquirements, and is rarely at- 
tained by performers of this class. <A 
very important point to be noticed is 
that the essential feature of every per- 
formance as yet described is the ability 
to bend the spine backward to an extra- 
ordinary degree. It may be bent side- 
ways and twisted, advantage may be 
gained by uncommon mobility in other 
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joints, but the key to the whole is the 
backward bend in the spine. Those 
who practise these feats are therefore 
known in their profession as 
backward contortionists. 






We now turn our attention 
to a performer of another class. 
He bends forward at the hips, 
shutting himself up like a jack- 
knife, and bringing his head 
between his legs. He throws 
his arms outside of his legs, 
after having passed between Figure 9. 
them, and clasping them be- 
hind his back squeezes himself stillcloser foot from side to side, and suggests a 
together and bending his neck looks up- striking parody of the students of sur- 
ward behind his thighs, as is shown in veying whom we see in the streets wav- 
Figure 10. Then, unclasping his hands ing their hands to their colleagues. 
and somewhat relaxing, he allows him- The reader of the charming Bab Bal- 
self to roll onto his back. He steadies lads will remember that when the Bishop 
himself with his hands—rights himself if of Rumtifoo was in London attending 
it can be so called—and, straightening the “Synod called Pan-Anglican” he 
his arms, hangs suspended, swinging be- took lessons of a street acrobat, with a 
tween his hands with his feet above his view of ingratiating himself with his 
head, asin Figure 11. These experiments flock on his return. 


involve a great capability of flexing the ** Another game that dancer planned— 


spine forward, and are directly the op- ‘Just take your ankle in your hand, 
posite of those of the preceding class. And try, my lord, if you can stand, 
He is therefore a forward contortionist. Your body stiff and stark. 


If, when revisiting your See, 
You learn to hop on shore, like me, 
The novelty would striking be 

And must excite remark.’ ”’ 


He now begins a series of acts, some of 







It is probable that the bishop’s instruc- 
tor was a “ forward ” man. 

A remarkable position is that 
represented in Figure 1, called 
the “split,” or the “true split,” to 
distinguish it from the one to be 
presently described. The legs are 
stretched nearly straight outward, 
with the knees looking nearly up- 
ward. From this the contortionist 
passes into the “stride” or “false 
split ” (Fig. 14), which, though per- 
haps more effective, is really much 

Figure 6. easier. One leg being forward and the 

other back, he can bend forward so as 

which are occasionally well performed to bring his head to the foot in front, 
by the professors of the “backward” and on recovering raises his body a 
art, but, which are more consigtent with little from the ground, and by a sud- 
“forward” work. One of these consists den effort reverses the position of both 
in standing on one leg, with the other body and legs, so that, instead of look- 
passing under his arm, with the foot ing to the right one, he now looks to 
beside his head (Fig. 12). In this re- the left. The stride is made more tell- 
markable position he is able to wave his ing by being assumed with the feet 
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just resting on the edges of chairs 
placed far apart. 
Perhaps the most astonishing, though 


Figure 10, 


it must be owned a repulsive position, is 
assumed by lying on the back of the head 
and neck and bending the body forward 
so that the back is vertical, the knees 
bent down against the face, and the legs 
tucked in between the body and thighs. 
The arms are extended on the ground 
behind the body. The effect is very 
confusing, but analysis shows that this 
posture (Fig. 13) is practically the con- 
verse of the backward one shown in 
Figure 7. 

The exhibitions given by groups of 
performers are more pleasing and more 
varied (Figs. 15 and 16). Such a family 
should contain artists of both the for- 
ward and backward varieties, and all 
should be capable of the split and the 
stride. A special charm of such a per- 
formance isthe dash and rapid change of 
effects. There is far more grace than in 
the single performer, though it is very 
likely, on the other hand, that none of the 
acts depending on the spine will be ab- 
solutely first class. The reason is that 
‘contortion pure and simple is laborious 
and cramping, grace is sacrificed to gro- 
tesqueness, and the difficult positions 
are not in most persons consistent with 
hand-springs and somersets. In the 
group, what is lost in perfection of con- 
tortion—which the public, by the way, 
is very likely not to appreciate—is made 
up for by grace, agility, and variety. No 
one notices individual shortcomings, 
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owing to the rapidity of the changes of 
position. The “stride” is very effective 
when made with a rush across a table, 
and the bending of the body at the hips 
is very prettily illustrated by a per- 
former falling, while thus bent double, 
into a barrel from which his head and 
legs protrude all together. The won- 
derful freedom of motion. permitted by 
what is probably a peculiar condition of 
the hip-joint is strikingly shown by one 
actor lying immovable and passive on 
a table while another seizes his foot and 
runs rapidly around him, bringing it 
now above his head, now across his 
body. Both forward and backward per- 
formers can easily crawl through rings, 
or tie themselves up in them, and thus 
assume startling postures, which, how- 
ever, do not differ essentially from those 
already discussed. 


The question before us is, What is a 
contortionist? How does he differ from 
other men? Is he an artist or a mon- 
strosity? Can any boy, not uncommonly 
stiff, awkward, timid, or fat, be trained 
to contortion? If we find peculiarities 
of structure, are they the cause of the 
individual’s fitness or the results of his 
efforts? The popular errors, skilfully 
perpetuated by the ingenious advertise- 
ments of showmen, are very amusing. 
We read of men with flexible bones, 
with relaxed ligaments, with, in short, all 
that would make ordinary motion im- 
possible. I have even been asked 


Figure 11. 
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whether children’s bones were broken 
as a preparation. 

The answer to the above questions 
cannot be a simple one, for there is some 
truth in the views which as a whole are 
absurd. Not everyone can be a contor- 
tionist. Some feats are absolutely im- 
possible to the average man. Others, 


again, depend less on peculiarities of 
structure than on those of function. 
When we come to consider what, and 
how great, are the deviations from the 
normal structure of bones, joints, and 
muscles, we feel at once the difficulty of 
defining precisely what is normal. It is 
no paradox that the more learned the 
anatomist the greater difficulty will he 
find in doing it. The structure of the 
human body, at least so far as it can be 
studied with the naked eye, is so well 
understood that new discoveries are 
hardly to be expected, and students are 
turning their attention to researches in- 
volving large numbers of observations, 
by which the peculiarities depending on 
race, age, occupation, inheritance, etc., 
may be learned, and the range of indi- 
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vidual variation noted, if it cannot yet 
be explained. This range of individual 
variation is wonderfully great. I have 
seen human shoulder-blades so different 
that if they were the bones of unknown 
animals sent for examination to Hux- 
ley’s scientific inhabitant of Saturn, it 
is highly probable that he would assign 
them to different species. To take a 
more familiar illustration, it is well 
known that children differ greatly in 
their ability to turn out their toes. Fail- 
ure to do so does not imply awkward- 
ness, but often depends solely on the 
shape of the bones of the leg, which 
offers a hinderance which it is useless 
cruelty to call on the child to overcome 
at once, though it may yield to long-con- 
tinued treatment. Now, just as some 
children naturally turn out their toes 
more than others, so some can bend 
their backs and twist themselves more 
than others, and in all likelihood the 
primary cause is in both cases a pecu- 
liarity of structure, which may well have 
been increased and accentuated by suit- 
able exercises, till in some cases the 
peculiarity has become so pronounced 
that it must be called abnormal. Many 
curious questions are involved in this 
study, which are puzzles to anatomists 
and surgeons as wellasto others. There 
are various points, of little practical im- 
portance, which are so familiar that one 
is surprised to find out how little they 
are understood. One of these is, What 
is the actual condition in loose-jointed 
or “ double-jointed ” persons, as they are 
called? What occurs when people “ snap 


Figure 13. 


their joints,” or when some movement 
of the knee causes a sudden report? I 
am not aware that these latter questions 
have ever been satisfactorily answered. 
Something shall be said concerning loose 
joints later. 
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The spine is evidently the part most 
concerned in contortion, so it will be 
best to begin by getting an idea of it 


Figure 14, 


under normal conditions. Let us see 
what is its shape, its curves, and how the 
direction of its motions is determined 
and their extent restricted. A good 
idea of the spinal column may be gained 
by comparing it toa pile of checkers 
in which the blacks and whites are placed 
alternately. The blacks may be imag- 
ined to represent pieces of bone, called 
the bodies of the vertebre, and the 
whites to be disks of very strong, tough, 
elastic gristle by which they are held 
together. Sucha column would evident- 
ly be at once very strong and very flex- 
ible. It could bend backward, forward, 
and to each side. 
It could be swung 
around so that its 
upper end would 
describe a circle, 
and it could be 
twisted to some ex- 
tent on its axis. It 
is clear that the 
amount of motion 
would vary with 
any change in the 
proportion of the 
bone and the gris- 
tle. The more bone 
the more stability ; 
the more gristle 
the more motion. 
This conception, 
though convenient 
as a starting-point, 
is, however, neither 
accurate nor com- 


Figure 15, 
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plete. In the first place, the bones are not 
circular, but, for the most part, broader 
from side to side than from before back- 
ward, thus making forward and back- 
ward motion freer than to the side. In 
the next place, the column is not straight, 
but is thrown into alternate forward and 
backward curves. The lower part is 
firmly held, as in a vise, by the haunch 
bones, and- above this is first curved 

forward in the loins, caus- 

ing the hollow of the back, 

then backward in the back 

proper, and again forward 

in the neck, thus forming 

an elastic spring to bear 

the head. Moreover, we 

represented in our col- 

umn of checkers the gris- 
tle as equal in amount to the bones, 
while in fact it forms only about a quar- 
ter of the movable part of the spine 
and is unequally distributed. The loins 
have the largest proportion of cartilage, 
and the back the least. So we have one 
reason why in the back the motions 
should be less free than in the neck or 
loins. But there is another cause of re- 
stricted motion in this region. The back 
is distinguished from the neck and loins 
by the ribs, which, resting with one 
end on the gristle between two vertebra, 
are attached in front either to the breast- 
bone or to each other, and thus form a 
cage. But there is 
yet another feature 
of the spine by 
which its motions 
are still further 
limited, and at the 
same time their di- 
rection determin- 
ed. The spine is 
not merely an elas- 
tic rod to support 
the head; it also 
encloses the spinal 
cord by means of a 
series of arches 
springing from the 
back of the body 
of each vertebra, 
which bear sharp 
points, which can 
be felt through the 
skin in the middle 
line of the back. 
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The arches bear two pairs of little plates 
of bone on their upper and lower bor- 
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tise. Now, it is an anatomical fact of 
importance that for practical purposes 


ders, which are connected by joints with the region of the loins encroaches on 


Figure 16, 


those of the next vertebra, and allow on- 
ly such motions as admit of their sliding 


on one another without undue separa- 
tion. The shape of these plates differs 
in each region. 

We have now to consider the move- 
ments which occur under natural con- 
ditions in the different parts of the spine. 
They are very free in the neck, both for- 
ward and backward, and to either side, 
but they need not detain us, as they play 
no important part in the contortions we 
are to study. If, for instance, a man 
can assume the position represented in 
Ficure 10, though he adds to the ef- 
fect by bending his neck, the essen- 
tial part of the feat is the bending 
at the hips and in the loins. The 
movements in the back are very slight, 
from the causes already mentioned, 
and also from the position of the lit- 
tle joints on the arches. There is 
but little bending and stretching pos- 
sible, and no great lateral motion, but 
some twisting. In the loins, on the 
other hand, twisting is almost abol- 
ished, owing to the way in which the 
joints on the arches are formed by 
projecting plates which receive those 
of the vertebra above as in a mor- 


that of the back, for the last two dor- 
sal vertebre bear ribs which do not 
join the others, and which are attached 
behind to the bodies of the vertebrie 
instead of being wedged in between 
them. Hence the motions are more free 
here than above, and the lower end of the 
back may, from a mechanical point of 
view, be added to the loins. 

Thus it appears that in the movements 
of the spine there is some slight play in 
many, or in all, of the numerous joints, 
but that certain movements occur chiefly 
at certain places. If we bend forward, 
the chief movement occurs in the loins ; 
but the arch of the back is increased 
by many little movements among the 
bones composing it, and the neck may or 
may not take part according to circum- 
stances. If we bend backward, the bend 
is greatest near the two ends of the loins, 
the back can help but very little, and 
again the neck may or may not take part. 
The act of bending to one side is accom- 
plished chiefly at the two ends of the 
spine—the neck and the loins—though 
the back has an appreciable share in it. 
The act of twisting is a curious one, and 
we need to recognize how it is distrib- 
uted throughout the body. There is a 
special arrangement by which the head 
and the first vertebra turn on the sec- 
ond, the amount of rotation to either 
side being 25°. The rest of the neck 
gives 45° more, so that we can turn the 
head 70° by the neck alone. In the 
back, with perhaps some trifling help in 
the loins, we get 30° more, so that by 


Figure 17, 
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motions in the spine alone we can turn 
the head 10° beyond a right angle. If, 
in standing, the feet are kept fixed and 
the body is twisted at the hips, many 
persons can turn so as to look directly 
backward ; but this is probably more 
than most grown men can accomplish. 
So much for the adult spine ; that of the 

infant is a marvel of elasticity, and, not to 
weary the reader with anatomical details, 
I will say only, first, that the proportion 
of gristle is far greater than in the adult ; 
and secondly, that the loins are relatively 
longer. The application is sufficiently 
obvious. 


Let us now, in the light of these facts, 
look again at some backward work. 
Figure 6 is from a photograph of an ex- 
tremely “ close” backward contortionist. 
He has just inflated his very dilatable 
chest, and is beginning to bend back- 
ward. He shows, to an unusual degree, 
some of the characteristics of his class 
which have been alluded to. The hollow 
in his loins is very great, and it extends 
far up the back. Most of the spinous pro- 
cesses are small and hard to distinguish, 
which of course is favorable to bending 
backward. Though, as has been stated, 
the most important region for backward 
work is that of the loins, the flexibility 
of this man’s neck is a factor not to be 
despised. The increased hollowing of 
the back is often, but not always, to be 
seen in contortionists of this class. Itis 
rarely so great as in this man, in whom 
it probably causes the uncommon prom- 
inence of the chest. Otherwise he is of 
good figure, though short. He adds 
very much to the effect of his feats by 
his power of twisting his spine. When 
standing with his feet fixed he is able to 
face some 10° or 15° beyond directly 
backward. That a large proportion of 
this extra rotation resides in the spine 
is shown by Figure 17, which represents 
a remarkable and instructive position. 
The weight is borne chiefly by the right 
arm, the face looks downward and to 
the right, while the spine shows all three 
kinds of movements. It is bent back- 
ward, laterally to the right, and twisted 
as well. The twist is so great that the 
front of the right leg is turned upward. 
Let us now return to Figure 7. This 
position can be assumed by more than 
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one series of preliminary movements. 
Perhaps the most striking is the one 
that the reader can follow by imagining 
the man uncoiled and standing at the 
left of the picture looking toward the 
right. He lays his head on the platform, 
not as on the block, but in a way that 
would disconcert the traditional heads- 
man, for, as the illustration shows, it is 
bent far back, and the chin, which is to 
serve as a fulcrum, rests on the table. 
The strong muscles of the back of the 
neck now come into play as the acrobat 
allows his legs and body to swing slowly 
upward, forward, and then downward 
without violence, which might well 
break his neck. The bend in the back 
of the neck, and also at the junction 
of the back and loins, is very sharp 
as he reaches the position in which he 
rests on his chin, his neck, and the front. 
of his shoulders. Some relief is gained 
when the feet are allowed to touch the 
ground, but even then the strain is 
great. Respiration seems to be entirely 
suspended, the veins swell, the face 
grows bluish, and the spectators, as 
well as the performer, breathe more 
freely when, giving a kick, he uncurls 
himself, alighting on his feet at the place 
he started from. 

Figures 8 and 9 show two phases of 
the feat of walking around one’s head, 
a very remarkable tour de force, which, 
however, is said to be easy of execution. 
To follow it, let us imagine the per- 
former to have “made the hoop,” that, 
is, to be on his head and feet, with the. 
front of the body arching upward. 
We must remember, further, that his 
head always continues to face us, and 
that he begins the act with his feet di- 
rectly behind it. At first he moves. 
round from left to right, the right foot. 
keeping in advance of the left one. By 
the time he has accomplished about a. 
quarter of a circle the neck can endure 
no further twist. He then passes the 
left leg, which is behind, over the front 
one, and at the same time turns the body 
over so that the back instead of the front. 
looks upward. Figure 9 represents him 
in the act of executing this part of the 
trick. The left leg is in the air, and 
when it alights in front of the right one 
the body will have turned back upward, 
all strain will have been removed, and 
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the position will be a comparatively nat- 
ural one. He continues to move the 
front foot (now the left) before the 
other, and will have traversed about 
three-quarters of the circle when the 
strain on the neck again becomes ex- 
cessive. He once more passes the rear 
foot (now the right) over the other, turn- 
ing the front of the body upward, and 
thus, having regained his original posi- 
tion, he easily completes the circle. Fig- 
ure 8 represents the completion of the 
second change. This feat, which can be 
executed with the greatest rapidity and 
continuously for an indefinite number 
of times, is absolutely bewildering. The 
head remains fixed like the centre of 
some rapidly gyrating firework, and 
around it we have a confused vision of 
swift-moving feet, now following, now 
passing one another, and a revolving 
trunk, with the chest now up, now down, 
which seems to be struggling frantically 
to unscrew itself from the head. It is 
hard at first to see why it does not suc- 
ceed, I must omit the explanation as 
too technical, and will only say for the 
benefit of readers versed in mechanics 
that the movements of the head on the 
spine are divided between two joints, 
one above the other, whose axes of mo- 
tion are at right angles, the upper axis 
being transverse, the lower vertical. As 
we leave this class of contortions we rec- 
ognize that this artist, beyond wonderful 
flexibility in a backward direction as 
well as laterally, and great powers of 
twisting the spine, has shown absolutely 
nothing in the least remarkable in any 
of the other joints. 

Let us now examine the achievements 


of a performer of the forward variety. 
The artist who figures in the illustra- 
tions is twenty-eight years old, and five 
feet six and three-quarter inches tall. 
His body is long in proportion to his 
legs, though it must be owned that the 
photographs do not give that impres- 


sion. His figure is good and pleasing 
when at rest, which is perhaps more 
than can be said of it when in profes- 
sional action. The muscles of the arms 
and legs are strong, but those of the 
chest decidedly weak. It is interesting 
to note that his back presents peculiar- 
ities precisely the opposite of those of 
the backward contortionist. The spines 
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in the upper part of his loins are very 
large, appearing as a ridge when he 
bends forward, and presenting an in- 
superable obstacle to any backward 
work. Their enlargement gives firmer 
attachment to the ligament which runs 
over them and is put on the stretch 
when the back is arched. His powers 
of twisting are great, for with his feet 
fixed he can turn his nose a good 45° 
beyond half a circle. Unlike his col- 
league, again, this excessive twist appears 
to be due more to the hips and legs than 
to the spine. Figures 10 and 11, which 
have been described already, require no 
additional elucidation as far as the back 
is concerned, except to note that in him 
also the great bend is in the loins. The 
part that his legs play in his tricks is an 
essential one, and brings us to the dis- 
cussion of a new branch of the subject. 
In Figure 12 he stands with the thigh 
bent on the body and the knee straight, 
or nearly so. When we come to analyze 
this remarkable posture we are surprised 
to find that we all can flex the thigh on 
the body, and that we straighten the 
knee at every step we take. The diffi- 
culty consists in doing the two at once. 
If standing upright we try to raise the 
leg with the knee straight, as in the 
*goose-step,” there comes a time when 
there is great difficulty in continuing 
the motion if the knee be kept rigid. 
There is a pain in the upper part of the 
calf, which is relieved on bending the 
knee, and as soon as this occurs the rise 
of the thigh is no longer impeded. The 
difficulty consists in the shortness of 
the hamstring muscles which pass from 
the trunk to the bones of theleg. Now 
the reader should remember that a 
muscle consists of two parts—the mus- 
cular portion proper, which has the 
power of contracting and is elastic also, 
and of the tendon, which is simply a 
strong fibrous cord, neither contractile 
nor elastic, by which the action of the 
muscle is transmitted to the parts to be 
moved. The contracting muscle may 
be compared toa living hand pulling a 
bell-rope, the latter being the tendon. 
Of course the greater the proportion 
of tendon to muscle, just so much less 
elasticity. Now, in the new-born child 
the proportion of muscle to tendon is 
greater than in the adult, and this is of 
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course associated with greater freedom 
of movement. The movements, to be 
sure, are irregular, but they are exten- 
sive. 

In the hamstring muscles we have an 
instance of a mechanical arrangement 
very common in the lower animals. 
This is that of muscles passing over 
more than one joint, so that their action 
is not limited to one joint but has its 
effect on several. We find that in the 
living dog, if we straighten the fore-limb 
at the shoulder the paw is extended 
automatically, and that if, instead, we flex 
the leg, we cannot extend the paw. The 
same thing is shown strikingly in the 
wing of a bird. If we open or close it 
at one joint, it opens or closes in all. 
The mechanism is simple, but nowhere 
more so than in the human leg. As we 
bend the thigh with the knee straight 
we carry the two ends of these ham- 
string muscles farther apart, and as the 
movement goes on there comes a time 
when the muscle acts as a string, which, 
refusing to yield, makes the bending of 
the knee imperative. This system is 


most developed in animals whose limbs 


have a more or less automatic regular 
work to perform, and by it the work is 
done with a less expenditure of vital 
force. Where more varied, irregular, 
and spontaneous actions are called for 
there is a greater number of muscles 
passing over only one joint, and although 
in man there are many that pass over 
more than one, few of these are short 
enough to exercise this restraining and 
combining action. What there is of it, 
however, is much more marked in the 
leg, whose work is so largely automatic, 
than in the freer and more versatile 
arm. Figure 12 shows us the performer 
in a position quite at variance with this 
law. In spite of one or two little tricks 
of the trade by which the clever artist 
has lessened the strain, it is still a great 
one. This is shown by the prominence 
formed by the hamstring muscles in the 
back of the thigh, which are striving to 
gain relief by flexing the knee. If we com- 
pare this position with that known as 
the “ stride” (Fig. 14), we find that in es- 
sentials they are the same. If the per- 
former should (as indeed is often done) 
allow himself to lean forward on the leg 
before him, he would be in very much 
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the same position as in Figure 12, only 
lying instead of standing. It is curious 
to notice, by the way, that when he 
bends forward the position seems more 
extraordinary than when he is upright, 
but yet the latter is the more difficult 
one. The strain on the curved back, 
which this figure shows clearly, would 
be relieved were the body to fall for- 
ward. We have the same features—the 
straight, or nearly straight knees with 
the flexed hips, combined with a strong 
forward bend of the spine—in Figures 10 
and 11. For this to take place we must 
assume either that the hamstring mus- 
cles are unusually long, so that they can- 
not act as check ligaments, or that they 
admit of being lengthened, or, finally,that 
the proportion of muscle and tendon is 
not that which is usual in full-grown 
persons. The first supposition has ab- 
solutely nothing in its favor. The sec- 
ond is more plausible. We can imagine 
that the muscle admits of more stretch- 
ing in some persons than in others, or 
that this individual has the power of 
completely relaxing muscles that are 
antagonistic to those by which a move- 
ment is made. In ordinary movements 
many more muscles are called into play 
than one would suppose. For this there 
are many reasons: the duty of some 
muscles is to hold steady the part from 
which others spring ; others again slight- 
ly modify the direction of the action of 
those chiefly concerned, and the antag- 
onists have the function of moderat- 
ing and restraining the efforts of those 
opposed to them by offering a certain 
resistance, so that a movement is per- 
formed steadily and securely instead of 
by ajerk. This resistance is not only 
quite involuntary, but even persistent in 
spite of the will, in the case of most of 
us. There is no question that the power 
of complete relaxation of antagonistic 
muscles is one of the most important 
factors in all kinds of contgrtion. Fin- 
ally, as to the theory of the persistence 
of the condition of more muscle in pro- 
portion to the tendon, I can only say 
that, while it is not unlikely, there is no 
proof of it. 

The attitude assumed in Figure 1 is 
not to be accounted for by any of these 
theories. Called the “split,” it differs 
essentially from the “stride.” The 
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limbs are thrown nearly straight out- 
ward, with the knees looking upward. 
When the acrobat endeavors to show 
this in its greatest degree he goes 
through a rather trying series of pre- 
liminary movements. He gets the legs 
into the greatest possible spread while 
lying forward on his face, and then, 
curving his loins by a great effort, he 
draws himself up. This accomplished 
he relaxes the muscles of his back and 
remains balanced in what does not ap- 
pear to be the most stable equilibrium. 
The stride is very common ; the split 
really well done is less so. The strain 
on the muscles of the thighs is very 
great, as is well shown in the illustra- 
tion. I am satisfied that to many, if not 
most, this position is a physical impossi- 
bility, the structure of the hip-joint not 
allowing it. I have convinced myself 
that this performer has the power of 
partially dislocating several of his joints, 
and the hipamong them. Thisis avery 
interesting point, for, on the one hand, 
the public talks glibly of the power of in- 
dia-rubber men to displace their joints; 
and, on the other hand, those more 
versed in anatomy see difficulties of 
which the public knows nothing. If 
the ligaments be loose enough to allow 
a bone to slide more or less out of its 
socket, whence, they ask, is the stability 
which is absolutely necessary for walk- 
ing, running, or even standing? To this 
it may be answered that while certain 
powerful and important bands can hard- 
ly be supposed to be relaxed, yet these 
are not on the stretch in all positions, 
and it is conceivable that the weaker 
parts of the capsule may be lax enough 
to allow displacement at certain times. 
It is also certain that muscles, by their 
constant spontaneous tension, may pull 
joints together which the weakness of 
the ligaments would not keep snug. 
This is the case in the shoulder-joint, 
which cannot boast of a socket, properly 
so called, wlfich by its shape keeps the 
bones in contact, as is the case in the 
hip and the elbow. The arm naturally 
tends to fall away from the shoulder and 
is kept close in place not by the liga- 
ments of the joint, which are too long 
for this, but by the constant pull of the 
muscles. We may imagine the chief 
joints of the limbs surrounded by layers 
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of muscle constantly exerting a pull on 
the bones. Now, in loose-jointed per- 
sons it is probable that either the shape 
of the joints or an unusual laxness of 
the ligaments allows the bones, when in 
certain positions, to become somewhat 
displaced, and that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the pull of the muscles is 
sufficient to maintain stability, especial- 
ly if, as is probable, the ligaments are 
short enough to do their work in the 
positions which require them the most. 
If such a person have the power of com- 
pletely relaxing the muscles, extraordi- 
nary effects are produced. This man 
allowed me to pull his hand and wrist 
directly away from the bones of the 
forearm. With very little effort, and ap- 
parently without causing him pain, I 
bent one of his fingers back till it 
touched his hand near the wrist. Fig- 
ure 2 (p. 493) is offered in evidence that 
his smaller joints admit of considerable 
displacement. I leave the identification 
of the fingers to the ingenuity of the 
reader. 


What, then, is a contortionist? In the 
first place, it appears that a contortion- 
ist is a person who has preserved in his 
spine, and in some cases in his joints, 
the infantile condition which in most 
persons is merely transient. This im- 
plies a great flexibility of the spine in 
all directions, and great powers of twist- 
ing it. It is also very likely that there 
are many small individual peculiarities 
all favoring uncommon freedom of mo- 
tion. If a young boy without any of 
this special fitness should be trained for 
contortion, I think he probably would 
meet with some success, but never 
achieve distinction. So far as I am 
aware, children are not educated for this 
profession from their tenderest years, as 
they are for several kinds of acrobatic 
performances. Their capacity makes it- 
self known by accident, from which it is 
fair to infer that it rests on an anatomi- 
cal basis. 

The ability to do both forward and 
backward work is rarely found in the 
same individual, and still more rarely 
does one so gifted attain excellence in 
either direction, though his movements 
are more easy and graceful than those 
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of either the exclusively forward or 
backward man. I have been at much 
pains to learn the truth in this matter, 
as it is often said that a performer must 
be either a forward or a backward man, 
or at least that those who pretend to 
practise both kinds of work can do but 
little in either. The facts I believe to 
be as follows: It is perfectly possible 
for a boy possessing the requisite capac- 
ity for contortion to do both forward 
and backward work, and with practice 
to become very proficient in both. If, 
however, he should devote himself ex- 
clusively to either, certain changes will 
probably occur in his bones which will 
favor contortion in one direction and be 
an obstacle to it in the other. This is 
shown in both the performers whose 
nude figures are used for illustration. 
Thus it follows that he will reach great- 
er perfection in his own branch than is 
physically possible for the “all-round” 
performer. He will, however, gain it at 
the expense of versatility, activity, and 
grace. 

The contortionist’s spine, as it may be 
called, is the only peculiarity of struct- 
ure that is essential for the backward ar- 


tist ; many can do the “split” and the 
“ stride,” but the one figured in this pa- 


per can do neither. The forward artist 
must offer other attractions than that 
of bending forward, for to whatever ex- 
tent the movement may be carried, the 
performance would savor of monotony 
if he could do nothing else. Therefore, 
what has been alluded to as “leg work” 
must be among the accomplishments of 
the forward man. There is no occasion 
to suppose that in all the feats of this 
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class there is any displacement of the 
joints, though there certainly is in some, 
as in the “split,” and its occurrence, of 
course, allows a greater range of motion 
in other acts, as, for instance, in raising 
the straight leg to the head. When it 
exists it is another instance of an ana- 
tomical peculiarity. 

But the power of relaxing antagonis- 
tic muscles, though a functional peculiar- 
ity, is fully as important as any structu- 
ral one. There is no use in having a 
flexible spine or loose joints if rigid 
muscles refuse to allow them play. This 
suppleness must be preserved by con- 
stant practice. If a contortionist has 
been idle for a time he cannot at 
once resume his labors. It is custom- 
ary for contortionists to go through pre- 
paratory exercises just before appearing 
on the stage. Their suppleness varies 
with the weather and with diet, and its 
dependence in part on the nervous sys- 
tem is shown by more brilliant perform- 
ances when there is music and the ex- 
citement of an audience than when these 
helps are wanting. 

To sum up as concisely as possible— 
putting aside the cases in which dis- 
placement of the joints may occur, which, 
though of assistance, is not essential— 
we may say that the contortionist is an 
artist, inasmuch as he has cultivated the 
uncommon power of relaxing certain 
muscles and has learned to avail him- 
self to the utmost of favorable peculiar- 
ities of his structure ; but if he devotes 
himself exclusively to certain exercises 
exaggerated peculiarities are acquired, 
and he is no longer a thoroughly nor- 
mal specimen. 











SHAKSPERE’S ENGLISH KINGS. 
By Walter Pater. 


A brittle glory shineth in this face: 
As brittle as the glory is the face. 


een arn but 
the completion of one 
unimportant interval 
to possess the unity 
of a popular chroni- 
cle from Richard the 
Second to Henry the 
Eighth, and possess, as they actually 
stand, the unity of a common motive 
in the handling of the various events 
and persons which they bring before 
us. Certain of his historic dramas, 
not English, display Shakspere’s mas- 
tery in the development of the heroic 
nature amid heroic circumstances ; and 
had he chosen, from English history, 
to deal with Cceur-de-Lion or Edward 
the First, the innate quality of his 
subject would doubtless have called 


into play something of that profound 
and sombre power which in “Julius 


Cesar” and “Macbeth” has sounded 
the depths of mighty character. True, 
on the whole, to fact, it is another side of 
kingship which he has made prominent 
in his English histories. The irony of 
kingship—average human nature, flung 
with a wonderfully pathetic effect into 
the vortex of great events ; tragedy of 
everyday quality heightened in degree 
only by the conspicuous scene which 
does but make those who play their 
parts there conspicuously unfortunate ; 
the utterance of common humanity 
straight from the heart, but refined like 
other common things for kingly uses by 
Shakspere’s unfailing eloquence: that, 
unconsciously for the most part, though 
palpably enough to the careful reader, is 
the conception under which Shakspere 
has arranged the lights and shadows of 
the story of the English kings, empha- 
sizing merely the light and shadow in- 
herent in it, and keeping very close to 
the original authorities, not simply in 
the general outline of these dramatic 
histories but sometimes in their very 


expression. Certainly the history it- 
self, as he found it in Hall, Holinshed, 
and Stowe, those somewhat picturesque 
old chroniclers who had themselves an 
eye for the dramatic “effects ” of human 
life, has much of this sentiment already 
about it. What he did not find there 
was the natural prerogative—such jus- 
tification, in kingly, that is to say, in ex- 
ceptional qualities, of the exceptional 
position, as makes it practicable in the 
result. Itis no ‘“‘ Henriade” he writes, 
and no history of the English people, but 
the sad fortunes of some English kings 
as conspicuous examples of the ordina- 
ry human condition. As in a children’s 
story, all princes are in extremes. De- 
lightful in the sunshine above the wall 
into which chance lifts the flower for a 
season, they can but plead somewhat 
more touchingly than others their every- 
day weakness in the storm. Such is the 
motive that gives unity to these unequal 
and intermittent contributions toward 
a slowly evolved dramatic chronicle, 
which it would have taken many days 
to rehearse; a not distant story from 
real life still well remembered in its 
general course, to which people might 
listen now and again, as long as they 
cared, finding human nature at least 
wherever their attention struck ground 
in it. 

He begins with John, and allows in- 
deed to the first of these English kings 
a kind of greatness, making the devel- 
opment of the play centre in the coun- 
teraction of his natural gifts—that 
something of heroic force about him— 
by a madness which takes the shape of 
reckless impiety, forced especially on 
men’s attention by the terrible circum- 
stances of his end, in the delineation of 
which Shakspere triumphs, setting, with 
true poetic tact, this incident of the 
king’s death, in all the horror of a vio- 
lent one, amid a scene delicately sug- 
gestive of what is perennially peaceful 
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and genial in the outward world. Like 
the sensual humors of Falstaff in an- 
other play, the presence of the bastard 
Faulconbridge, with his physical ener- 
gy and his unmistakable family likeness 
—‘those limbs which Sir Robert never 
holp to make ”* —contributes to an al- 
most coarse assertion of the force of nat- 
ure, of the somewhat ironic preponder- 
ance of nature and circumstance over 
men’s artificial arrangements, to the rec- 
ognition of a certain potent natural aris- 
tocracy, which is far from being al- 
ways identical with that more formal, 
heraldic one. And what is a coarse 
fact in the case of Faulconbridge be- 
comes a motive of pathetic appeal in the 
wan and babyish Arthur. The magic 


with which nature models tiny and deli- 
cate children to the likeness of their 
rough fathers is nowhere more justly 
words of King 


expressed than in the 
Philip : 


Look here upon thy brother Geoffrey’s face ! 

These eyes, these brows were moulded out of 
his: 

This little abstract doth contain that large 

Which died in Geoffrey ; and the hand of time 

Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 


It was perhaps something of a boyish 
memory of the shocking end of his father 
that had distorted the piety of Henry 
the Third into superstitious terror. A 
frightened soul, himself touched with 
the contrary sort of religious madness, 
doting on all that was alien from his 
father’s huge ferocity, on the genialities, 
the soft gilding, of life, on the genuine 
interests of art and poetry, to be cred- 
ited more than any other person with 
the deep religious expression of West- 
minster Abbey, Henry the Third, pic- 
turesque though useless, but certainly 
touching, might have furnished Shak- 
spere, had he filled up this interval in 
his series, with precisely the kind of 
effect he tends toward in his English 
plays. But he found it completer still 
in the person and story of Richard the 
Second, a figure—‘“that sweet lovely 
rose ”—which haunts Shakspere’s mind, 
as it seems long to have haunted the 
minds of the English people, as the most 


* Elinor. Do you not read some tokens of my son (Cceur- 
de-Lion) 
In the large composition of this man ? 
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touching of all examples of the irony of 
kingship. 

Henry the Fourth—tolook for a mo- 
ment beyond our immediate subject, in 
pursuit of Shakspere’s thought—is pre- 
sented, of course, in general outline, as 
an impersonation of “ surviving force :” 
he has a certain amount of king-craft 
also, a real fitness for great opportunity. 
But still true to his leading motive, 
Shakspere, in “ King Henry the Fourth,” 
has left the high-water mark of his poetry 
in the soliloquy which represents royalty 
longing vainly for the toiler’s sleep ; 
while the popularity, the showy heroism, 
of Henry the Fifth, is used to give em- 
phatic point to the old earthy common- 
place about “ wild oats.” The wealth of 
homely humor in these plays, the fun 
coming straight home to all the world, 
of Fluelen especially in his unconscious 
interview with the king, the boisterous 
earthiness of Falstaff and his compan- 
ions, contribute to the same effect. The 
key-note of Shakspere’s treatment is in- 
deed expressed by Henry the Fifth him- 
self, the greatest of Shakspere’s kings.— 
“Though I speak it to you,” he says in- 
cognito, under cover of night, to a com- 
mon soldier on the field, “I think the 
king is but a man, as Iam: the violet 
smells to him as it doth to me: all his 
senses have but human conditions—and 
though his affections be higher mount- 
ed than ours yet when they stoop they 
stoop with like wing.” And, in truth, 
the really kingly speeches which Shak- 
spere assigns to him, as to other kings, 
weak enough in all but speech, are but 
a kind of flowers, worn for, and effec- 
tive only as personal embellishment. 
They combine to one result with the 
merely outward and ceremonial orna- 
ments of royalty, its pageantries, flaunt- 
ing so naively, so credulously, in Shak- 
spere, as in that old medieval time. And 
then, the force of Hotspur is but transient 
youth, the common heat of youth, in him. 
The character of Henry the Sixth again, 
roi fainéant, with La Pucelle + for his 
counterfoil, lay in the direct course of 
Shakspere’s design: he has done much 
to fix the sentiment of the “ holy Henry.” 

+ Perhaps the one person of genius in these English plays. 
The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, 


Exceeding the nine Sibyls of old Rome, 
What’s past and what’s to come she can descry. 
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Richard the Third, touched, like John, 
with an effect of real heroism, is spoiled 
like him by something of criminal mad- 
ness, and reaches his highest level of 
tragic expression when circumstances re- 
duce him to terms of mere human nature : 


A horse! A horse! 


The Princes in the Tower recall to 
mind the lot of young Arthur : 


My kingdom for a horse! 


I'll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 


And when Shakspere comes to Hen- 
ry the Eighth, it is not the superficial 
though very English splendor of the 
king himself, but the really potent and 
ascendant nature of the butcher’s son 
on the one hand, and Katherine’s sub- 
dued reproductions of the sad fortune 
of Richard the Second on the other, that 
define his central interest.* 

With a prescience of the Wars of the 
Roses, of which his errors were the orig- 
inal cause, it is Richard who best ex- 
poses Shakspere’s own constant senti- 
ment concerning war, and especially 
that sort of civil war which was then re- 
cent in English memories. The soul of 
Shakspere, certainly, was not wanting 
in a sense of the magnanimity of war- 
riors. The grandiose aspects of war, its 
magnificent apparelling, he records mon- 
umentally enough—the “dressing of 
the lists,” the lion’s heart, its unfalter- 
ing haste thither in all the freshness of 
youth and morning : 


Not sick although I have to do with death— 
‘The sun doth gild our armor up, my Lords !— 
I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury. 


Only, with Shakspere, the afterthought 
is immediate : 


They come like sacrifices in their trim. 


—Will it never be to-day ? I will trot to-morrow 
a mile, and my way shall be paved with English 
faces. 


* Proposing in this paper to trace the leading sentiment in 
‘Shakspere’s English Plays as a sort of popular dramatic 
chronicle, I have left untouched the question how much 
(or, in the case of ‘* Henry the Eighth,” how little) of them, 
may be really his: how far inferior hands have contribut- 
ed to a result, true on the whole to the greater, that is the 
Shaksperian, elements in them. 
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This sentiment Richard reiterates very 
plaintively, in association with the del- 
icate sweetness of the English fields, 
still sweet and fresh, like London and 
her other fair towns, in that England of 
Chaucer, for whose soil the exiled Bol- 
ingbroke is made to long so dangerous- 
ly, while Richard on his return from Ire- 
land salutes it— 


That pale, that white-fac’d shore,— 
As a long-parted mother with her child.— 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth! 
And do thee favor with my royal hands. 


Then (of Bolingbroke) 


Ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face ; 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
My pastures’ grass with faithful English 
blood. — 


Why have they dared to march ?— 


asks York, 


So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 
Frighting her pale-fac’d visages with war ?— 


waking, according to Richard, 


Our peace, which in our country’s cradle, 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle 
sleep :— 


bedrenching “ with crimson tempest ” 


The fresh green lap of fair king Richard’s 
land :— 

frighting “ fair peace ” from “our quiet 

confines,” laying 


The summer’s dust with showers of blood, 
Rained from the wounds of slaughter’d Eng- 
lishmen : 
bruising 
Her flowerets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces. 


Perhaps it is not too fanciful to note in 
this play a peculiar recoil from the mere 
instruments of warfare, the contact of 
the “rude ribs,” the “ flint bosom,” of 
Barkloughly Castle or Pomfret or 


Julius Cesar’s ill-erected tower: 
the 


Boisterous untun’d drums 
With harsh-resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. 
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It is as if the lax, soft beauty of the 
king took effect, at least by contrast, on 
everything beside. 

One gracious prerogative, certainly, 
Shakspere’s English kings possess: 
they are a very eloquent company, and 
Richard is the most sweet-tongued of 
them all. In no other play perhaps is 
there such a flush of those gay, fresh, 
variegated flowers of speech—color and 
figure, not lightly attached to, but fused 
into, the very phrase itself—which 
Shakspere cannot help dispensing to 
his characters, as in this “play of the 
Deposing of King Richard the Sec- 
ond,” an exquisite poet if he is nothing 
else, from first to last, in light and gloom 
alike, able to see all things poetically, to 
give a poetic turn to his conduct of 
them, and refreshing with his golden 
language the tritest aspects of that iron- 
ic contrast between the pretensions of a 
king and the actual necessities of his des- 
tiny. What a garden of words! With 
him, blank verse, infinitely graceful, de- 
liberate, musical in inflexion, becomes 
indeed a true “ verse royal,” that rhym- 
ing lapse, which to the Shaksperian ear 
came as the last touch of refinement on 
it, being here doubly appropriate. His 
eloquence blends with that fatal beauty, 
of which he was so frankly aware, so 
amiable to his friends, to his wife, of the 
effects of which on the people his ene- 
mies were so much afraid, on which 
Shakspere himself dwells so attentive- 
ly as the “royal blood” comes and goes 
in the face with his rapid changes of 
temper. As happens with sensitive nat- 
ures, it attunes him to a congruous 
suavity of manners, by which anger it- 
self became flattering; it blends with 
his merely youthful hopefulness and 
high spirits, his sympathetic love for 
gay people, things, apparel—“ his cote 
of gold and stone, valued at thirty 
thousand marks,” the novel Italian fash- 
ions he preferred, as also with those real 
amiabilities which made people forget 
the darker touches of his character, but 
never tire of the pathetic rehearsal of 
his fall, the meekness of which would 
have seemed merely abject in a less 
graceful performer. 

In truth, in the painstaking “ revival” 
of “ King Richard the Second,” by the late 
Charles Kean, those who were very young 
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thirty years ago were afforded much 
more than Shakspere’s play could ever 
have been before—the very person of 
the king based on the stately old portrait 
in Westminster Abbey, “ the earliest ex- 
tant contemporary likeness of any Eng- 
lish sovereign,” the grace, the winning 
pathos, the sympathetic voice, of the 
player, the tasteful archeology confront- 
ing vulgar modern London with a scenic 
reproduction, for once really agreeable, 
of the London of Chaucer. In the 
hands of Kean the play became like an 
exquisite performance on the violin. 

The long agony of one so gayly painted - 
by nature’s self, from his “tragic abdi- 
cation ” till the hour in which he 


Sluiced out his innocent soul thro’ streams of 
blood, 


was for playwrights a subject ready to 
hand, and became early the theme of a 
popular drama, of which some have fan- 
cied surviving favorite fragments in the 
rhymed parts of Shakspere’s work. 


The king Richard of Yngland 
Was in his flowris then regnand : 
But his flowris efter sone 

Fadyt, and ware all undone :— 


says the old chronicle. Strangely 
enough, Shakspere supposes him an 
over-confident believer in that divine 
right of kings, of which people in Shak- 
spere’s time were coming to hear so 
much ; a general right sealed to him (so 
Richard is made to think) as an ineradi- 
cable personal gift by the touch—stream 
rather, over head and breast and shoul-. 
ders—of the “ holy oil” of his consecra- 
tion at Westminster—not, however, 
through some oversight, the genuine 
balm used at the coronation of his suc- 
cessor, given, according to legend, by 
the Blessed Virgin to Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury. Richard himself found 
that, it was said, among other forgotten 
treasures, at the crisis of his changing 
fortunes, and vainly sought reconsecra- 
tion—understood, wistfully, that it was 
reserved for his happier rival. And yet 
his coronation, by the pageantry, the 
amplitude, the learned care, of its order, 
so lengthy that the king, then only eleven 
years of age, and fasting, as a communi- 
cant at the ceremony, was carried away 
in a faint, fixed the type under which it 
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has ever since continued. And nowhere 
is there so emphatic a reiteration as in 
“Richard the Second ” of the sentiment 
which those singular rites were calcu- 
lated to produce. 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king,— 


as supplementing another, almost super- 
natural, right.—‘‘ Edward’s seven sons,” 
of whom Richard’s father was one, 


Were as seven phials of his sacred blood. 


But this, too, in the hands of Shakspere, 
becomes for him, like any other of those 
fantastic, ineffectual, easily discredited, 
personal graces, as capricious in its 
operation on men’s wills as merely physi- 
cal beauty, kindling himself to eloquence 
indeed, but only giving double pathos 
to insults which “barbarism itself” 
might have pitied—the dust in his face, 
as he returns, through the streets of 
London, a prisoner in the train of his 
victorious enemy. 


How soon my sorrow hath destroyed my face! 


he cries, in that most poetic invention 
of the mirror scene, which does but re- 
inforce again that physical charm which 
all confessed. That sense of “divine 
right” in kings is found to act not so 
much as a secret of power over others, 
as of infatuation to themselves. And 
of all those personal gifts the one which 
alone never altogether fails him is just 
that royal utterance, his appreciation of 
the poetry of his own hapless lot, an 
eloquent self-pity, infecting others in 
spite of themselves, till they too become 
irresistibly eloquent about him. 

In the Roman Pontifical, of which the 
order of Coronation is really a part, 
there is no form for the inverse process, 
no rite of “degradation,” such as that 
by which an offending priest or bishop 
may be deprived, if not of the essential 
quality of “orders,” yet, one by one, of 
its outward dignities. It is as if Shak- 
spere had had in mind some such invert- 
ed rite, like those old ecclesiastical or 
military ones, by which human hard- 
ness, or human justice, adds the last 
touch of unkindness to the execution of 
its sentences, in the scene where Rich- 
ard “deposes” himself, as in some long, 
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agonizing ceremony, reflectively drawn 
out, with an extraordinary refinement 
of intelligence and variety of piteous 
appeal, but also with a felicity of poetic 
invention, which puts these pages into 
a very select class, with the finest “ ver- 
meil and ivory” work of Chatterton or 
Keats. 


Fetch hither Richard that in common view 
He may surrender :— 


and Richard more than concurs: he 
throws himself into the part, realizes a 
type, falls gracefully as on the world’s 
stage.—Why is he sent for? 

To do that office of thine own good will 


Which tired majesty did make thee offer.— 
Now mark me! how I will undo myself. 


** Hath Bolingbroke deposed thine in- 
tellect ?” the Queen asks him, on his 
way to the Tower— 

Hath Bolingbroke 


Deposed thine intellect ? hath he been in thy 
heart ? 


And in truth, but for that adventitious 
poetic gold, it would be only “ plume- 


plucked Richard :”— 


I find myself a traitor with the rest, 
For I have given here my soul’s consent 
To undeck the pompous body of a king. 


He is duly reminded, indeed, how 


That which in mean men we entitle patience 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 


Yet at least within the poetic bounds 
of Shakspere’s play, through Shakspere’s 
bountiful gifts, his desire seems fulfilled : 


O! that I were as great 
As is my grief. 


And his grief becomes nothing less than 
a central expression of all that in the 
revolutions of Fortune’s wheel goes down 
in the world. 


No! Shakspere’s kings are not, nor 
are meant to be, great men: rather, 
little or quite ordinary humanity, thrust 
upon greatness, with those pathetic re- 
sults, the natural self-pity of the weak 
heightened in them into irresistible ap- 
peal to others as the net result of their 
royal prerogative. One after another, 
they seem to lie composed in Shak- 
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‘spere’s embalming pages, with just that 
touch of nature about them, making the 
whole world akin, which has infused into 
their tombs at Westminster a rare poetic 
grace. It is that irony of kingship, the 
sense that it is in its happiness child’s 
play, in its sorrows, after all, but chil- 
dren’s grief, which gives its finer accent 
to all the changeful feeling of these 
wonderful speeches :—the great meek- 
ness of the graceful, wild creature, tamed 
at last : 


Give Richard leave to live till Richard die! 


his somewhat abject fear of death, turn- 
ing to acquiescence at moments of ex- 
treme weariness : 


My large kingdom for a little grave! 
A little little grave, an obscure grave! 


his religious appeal in the last reserve, 
with his bold reference to the judgment 
of Pilate, as he thinks once more of his 
“ anointing.” 

And as happens with children he at- 
tains contentment finally in the merely 
passive recognition of superior strength, 
in the naturalness of the result of the 
great battle as a matter of course, and 
experiences something of the royal pre- 
rogative of poetry to obscure, or at least 
to attune and soften men’s griefs. As 
in some sweet anthem of Handel, the 
sufferer, who put finger to the organ 
under the utmost pressure of mental 
conflict, extracts a kind of peace at last 
from the mere skill with which he sets 
his distress to music, 


Beshrew thee, Cousin, that didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair! 


With Cain go wander though the 
shades of night !—cries the new king to 
the gaoler Exton, dissimulating his 
share in the murder he is thought to 
have suggested ; and in truth there is 
something of the murdered Abel about 
Shakspere’s Richard. The fact seems to 
be that he died of “waste and a broken 
heart ;” it was by way of proof that his 
end had been a natural one that, stifling 
a real fear of the face, the face of Rich- 
ard, on men’s minds, with the added 
pleading now of all dead faces, Henry 
exposed the corpse to general view ; and 
Shakspere, in bringing it on the stage, 
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in the last scene of his play, does but 
follow out the motive with which he has 
emphasized Richard’s physical beauty 
all through it—that “most beauteous 
inn,” as the Queen says quaintly, meet- 
ing him on the way to death—residence, 
then soon to be deserted, of that way- 
ward, frenzied, but withal so affection- 
ate soul. Though the body did not go 
to Westminster immediately, his tomb, 


That small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones,* 


the effigy clasping the hand of his youth- 
ful consort, was already prepared there, 
with “rich gilding and ornaments,” 
monument of poetic regret, for Queen 
Anne of Bohemia, not of course the 
Queen of Shakspere, who however seems 
to have transferred to this second wife 
something of Richard’s wildly pro- 
claimed affection for the first. In this 
way, through the connecting link of that 
sacred spot, our thoughts once more as- 
sociate Richard’s two fallacious prerog- 
atives, his personal beauty and his 
* anointing.” 

According to Johnson, “ Richard the 
Second” is one of those plays which 
Shakspere has “apparently revised ;” 
and how doubly delightful Shakspere 
is where he seems to have revised! 
* Would that he had blotted a thou- 
sand ”—a thousand hasty phrases, we 
may venture once more to say with Pope, 
now that the tiresome German supersti- 
tion has passed away which challenged 
us to a dogmatic faith in the plenary 
verbal inspiration of every one of Shak- 
spere’s clowns. Like some melodiously 
contending anthem of Handel’s, I said, 
of Richard’s meek “undoing” of him- 
self in the mirror-scene ; and, in fact, the 
play of “ Richard the Second ” does, like 
a musical composition, possess a certain 
concentration of all its parts, a simple 
continuity, an evenness in execution, 
which are rare in the great dramatist. 
With “Romeo and Juliet,” that perfect 
symphony (symphony of three indepen- 
dent poetic formst+ set in a grander 

* Perhaps a double entendre : of any ordinary grave, as 
comprising, in effect, the whole small earth now left to its 
occupant: or, of such a tomb as Richard's in particular, 
with its actual model, or effigy, of the clay in him. Both 
senses are so characteristic that it would be a pity to lose 


either. 
+ The Sonnet; the Aubade: the Epithalamium. 
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one which it is one of the merits of 
German criticism to have detected) it 
belongs to a small group of plays, in 
which, by happy birth and consistent 
evolution, dramatic form approaches to 
something like the unity of a lyric, a 
lyrical ballad, a song, a single strain of 
music. Which sort of poetry we are to 
account the highest, is perhaps a barren 
question. Yet if, in art generally, unity 
of impression is a note of what is per- 
fect, then lyric poetry, which in spite of 
complex structure often preserves the 
unity of a single passionate ejaculation, 
would rank higher than dramatic poetry, 
in which, especially to a reader, as dis- 
tinguished from the spectator assisting 
at a theatrical performance, there must 
always be a sense of the effort necessary 
to keep the various parts from flying 
asunder, a sense of imperfect continuity, 
which the older criticism vainly sought 
to obviate by the rule of the dramatic 
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“unities.” It follows that a play attains 
artistic perfection just in proportion as 
it approaches that unity of lyrical ef- 
fect, as if a song or ballad were still ly- 
ing at the root of it, all the various ex- 
pression of the conflict of character and 
circumstance falling at last into the 
compass of a single melody, or musi- 
cal theme. As, historically, the earliest 
classic drama arose out of the chorus, 
from which this or that person, this or 
that episode, detached itself, so, into 
the unity of a choric song the perfect 
drama ever tends to return, its intel- 
lectual scope deepened, complicated, en- 
larged, but still with an unmistakable 
singleness, or identity, in its impression 
on the mind. Just there, in that vivid 
single impression left on the mind when 
all is over, not in any mechanical limita- 
tion of time and place, is the secret 
of the “unities”—the true imaginative 
unity—of the drama. 


y Wi: : 





























The UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


pays when they do. 


$5,000 in case of death by accident, with lib- 


eral indemnity for loss of hand, foot, or sight, costs about $15 per 
year, payable either in one amount or in installments. 


Cuar_es B. Peet, President, 


James R. Pircuer, Secretary and General Manager, 
Nos. 320, 322 and 324 Broadway, N. Y: 





As civilization progresses, intellectual 
work increases, and increased call is made 
on the human frame for support: which 
calls in turn on the digestion and digestion 
upon tmproved cookery. The heavy cook- 
ing of our forefathers, taxing the digestive 
powers to the utmost, must give way toa 
more delicate style, simple, nourishing, 
palatable, and easily digested. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRAGT OF MEAT 


is the most efficient means to that end. 

The great Francatelli (Chef de Cuisine 
to the late Emperor of the French) says: 
“The stock pot is the very soul of fine 
Woking, and Liebig Company’s Extract 
is the very best stock pot.”’ 


In buying, see that you get the GEN- 
UINE, with SIGNATURE IN BLUE of 
Justus von Liebig across label thus: 








TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


C. D. Fredricks, the well-known 
photographer, 770 Broadway, N. Y., 
says: 


“T have been using ALLcock’s Porous 
Piasters for 20 years, and found them one 
of the best of family. remedies. Briefly 
summing up my experience, I say that when 
placed on the small of the back ALLCock’s 
PuasteErs fill the body with nervous energy, 
and thus cure fatigue, brain cxhaustion, de- 
bility and kidney difficulties. For women 
and children I have found them invaluable. 
They never irritate the skin or cause the 
slightest pain, but cure sore throat, coughs, 
colds, pains in side, back or chest, indiges- 
tion and bowel complaints.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be 
deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for Allcock’s. and let no explanation 
or solicitation induce you to accept a|} 
substitute. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $200,000 
IN JANUARY, 1889, ALONE. 
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This enormous mass of claim payments—by far the greatest 
évér made by THE TRAVELERS in a similar period since its 
organization—came out of* the Company’s treasury in one 
month ; a rate; which, if maintained, would carry its payments 
for the year up to $2,400,000:> Any other company of the sort 
in the country would have been totally swamped by it. THE 
TRAVELERS’ beneficiaries did not have to-wait action and 
payment one day. 


ASSETS, $10,383,000. 
SURPLUS, $2 041,000. 
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